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Tre REMARKS on Mx. BoswELL's LiFE OF 
Da. Jokxsox were, on their firſt publication, an- 
nexed as an APPENDIX to the Third Edition of 
Wurrz's Pokus, for which they were originally 
drawn up, as referred to in the ſetting out; but, leſt 
it might ſwell the volume to too great a bulk, many 
paſſages were omitted, which, tho' the form remains 
the ſame, are in this detached Edition reſtored, and 
a conſiderable portion of freſh matter occaſionally 
introduced. Several Original Papers by way of 
farther Proof and Illuſtration, never before printed, 
are alſo given ; which, it is imagined, will be a treat 
to the curious in literary hiſtory, and deemed, not 
improbably by many, the moſt intereſting part of the 
- work, The preſent performance, without any pre- 
tenſions to rivalſhip, has a chance to be read by 
ſome who have not ſeen Mr. Boſwell's volumes, and 
others, who have peruſed them, may not have them 
at hand ; ſeveral paſſages are therefore cited verbatim, 
which might otherwiſe have been ſpared : the fol- 
lowing extract from his preface is likewiſe given as 
a ſpecimen of his manner, and as a key to certain 
paſſages and alluſions in the courſe of the Remarks, 
which, without it, might appear diſingenuous or 
obſcure. 

Thus then Mr. Boſwell aſſerts his prerogatives, 
and denounces the tribe of objeQors..... © I, at 
laſt, deliver to the world a Work which I have long 


b promiſed, 
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promiſed, and of which, I am afraid, too high ex- 


pectations have been raiſed. The delay of its pub- 


lication muſt be imputed, in a conſiderable degree, 


to the extraordinary zeal which has been ſhewn by 
diſtinguiſhed perſons in all quarters to ſupply me 
with additional information concerning its illuſtrious 
Subject; reſembling in this the grateful tribes of 
ancient nations, of which every individual was eager 
to throw a ſtone upon the grave of a departed Hero, 
and thus to ſhare in the pious office of erecting an 
honourable monument to his memory. 

© The labour and anxious attention with which J 
have collected and arranged the materials of which 
theſe volumes are compoſed, will hardly be con- 


ceived by thoſe who read with careleſs facility, The 


ſtretch of mind, and prompt aſſiduity by which ſo 


many converſations were preſerved, I myſelf, at ſome 


diſtance. of time, contemplate with wonder; and 1 
maſt be allowed to ſuggeſt, that the nature of the 
work, in other reſpects, as it conſiſts of innumerable 
detached particulars, all which, even the moſt minute, 
I have ſpared no pains to aſcertain with a ſcrupulous 
authenticity, has occaſioned a degree of trouble far 
beyond that of any other ſpecies of compoſition. 
Were I to detail the books which I have conſulted, 
and the inquiries which I have found it neceſſary to 
make by various channels, I ſhould probably be thought 


ridiculouſly oſtentatious. Let me only obſerve, as a 


ſpecimen of my trouble, that I have ſometimes been 
obliged to run half over London, in order to fix 


a date correctly; which, when I had accompliſhed, 


I well 
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1 well knew, would obtain me no praiſe, though a 
failure would have been to my diſcredit. And after 
all, perhaps, hard as it may be, I ſhall not be ſur- 
prized if omiffions or miſtakes be pointed out with 
invidious ſeverity. I have alſo been extremely 
careful as to the exactneſs of my quotations ; hold- 
ing, that there is a reſpect due to the Rublick which 
ſhould oblige every Author to attend to this, and 
never to preſume to introduce them with 4 
think I have read, —or— If I remember right; — 
when the originals may be examined.” 
Advertiſement to the firſt Edit. p. vii. viii. ix. 


Again: “It ſeems to me, in my moments of ſelf- 
complacency, that this extenſive biographical work, 
however inferior in its nature, may in one reſpect 
be aſſimilated to the Oryssty. Amidſt a thouſand 
entertaining and inſtructive epiſodes the HERO is 
never long out of fight; for they are all in ſome 
degree connected with him; and HE in the whole 
courſe of the Hiſtory is exhibited by the Authour for 
the beſt advantage of his readers. 

* Should there be any cold-blooded and moroſe 
mortals who really diſlike this Book, I will give them a 
ſtory to apply. When the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, accompanied by Lord Cadogan, was one 
day reconnoitering the army in Flanders, a heavy 
rain came on, and they both called for their cloaks. 
Lord Cadogan's ſervant, a good humoured, alert lad, 
brought his Lordſhip's in a minute. The Duke's 
ſervant, a lazy, ſulky dog, was ſo ſluggiſh, that his 
Grace, being wet to the ſkin, reproved him, and had 

for 


ch 
IONS 
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for anſwer, with a grunt, J came as faſt as T could.” 
Upon which the Duke calmly ſaid, * Cadogan, I would 
not for a thouſand pounds have that fellow's temper.” 

Advertiſement to ſecond Edit. p. xv. xvi. 


— 


The honour of a Nation greatly depends on its 
literary characters; and, beſides gratifying curioſity, 
it is of ſome importance, that the little which can 
generally be collected of their own lives, ſnould be 
fairly and boneſtly reported. It is true, Johnſon's 
are rare; and a Boſwell, who could patiently act the 


humble ſervant, the beſt part of his life, for the pur- 


poſe of furniſhing the memoirs of an author by 
profeſſion, is a phenomenon in literature; it is a 
felicity that all, who have deſerved well of the Pub- 
lic, are not to expect. Their works will ſpeak for 
themſelves, and poſterity will perhaps do juſtice to 
their merit; in other reſpects, they labour under pe- 
culiar diſadvantages, and muſt abide the common 
fate. National prejudice, private pique, and the 
jealouſy of contemporary wits may rudely aſſail them, 
and often, in direct proportion to their merit, they 
become objects of calumny and reproach ; ſuch a 
procedure, however common, neither promotes the 
intereſts of virtue, nor contributes to the happineſs 
of ſociety. It is the vice of little minds, and a 
ſcandal to the republic of letters. A great character, 
in worthy ſituations, is an object of virtuous con- 
templation ; but that minuteneſs of Anecdote, that 
oſtentatious diſplay of trifles, which we ſometimes 
meet with, 1s a vicious indulgence of inquiſitive im- 
pertinence ; a flagrant breach of private confidence, 

and 
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and an infringement of the rules of good breeding. 
'Tis like intruding on the ſacred privacy of beauty 
to expoſe her in ungracious ſituations. What is the 
world wiſer or better for being told, that Semiramis 
loved a game at romps; that Alexander the Great 
had the hiccough ; the Czar Peter on his travels took 
a pinch of ſnuff and ſneezed ; or that the Author of 
the Rambler paired his own nails, or performed any 
other of the petty offices common to his kind ?* 
Such puerilities might anſwer an end in the hands of 
honeſt Joe Miller, and ſerve as decorations to a jeſt- 
book ; but are a diſgrace to the pages of hiſtory, 
which ſhould exhibit finiſhed portraits of life for in- 
ſtruction, not a uſeleſs farago of caricatures, 

The retailer of what are called good things treads 
on a ſlippery ſurface, and ſhould do it with judg- 
ment and reſerve, Wit, particularly of the colloquial 
kind, is a fort of mental electricity, ſudden in its 
effect, and evaneſcent in its nature. Many things 
tell well enough in a private circle, where all are 
on the gape, prepared for the broad grin, and the 
prejudice in. your favour ; which, abſtracted from 
local aſſimilations, cut but a ſorry figure upon 
paper. Witneſs the numerous colleQions of repar- 
tees, and bon mots, from Seutonius's twelve Cæſars, 
to Boſwell's Memoirs of Johnſon incluſive. The 
ſportive flippances of converſation, the little triumphs 
of petulance, or caſual ebullitions of ſpleen, may paſs 
for the moment, and, when the laugh is excited, have 
fully anſwered their end ; but when indulged to the 


| prejudice 
* Vide Addenda, p. 49, (a) New Anecdotes of Johnſon, 
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prejudice of a deſerving member of ſocicty, and 
obtruded as hiſtorical deſignations of cliaracter, they 
Mew a pititu] ambition in the fool that uſes them, 
and, except to expoſe him, are unworthy of record, 
To apply Mr. Boſwell's own ſtory—“ I would not 
for a thouſand pounds have that fellow's temper.” 
Whether Mr. Boſwell comes properly within this 
deſcription, every reader will determine for himſelt; 
but ſuch were the reflections which occurred to the 
writer of theſe pages on peruſal of that elaborate 
production. Of the very many eminent characters 
mentioned in the courſe of thoſe volumes, there 1s 
ſcarcely one, but firſt or laſt, is preſented in a diſad- 
vantageous light, and marked with ſome comparative 
draw-back, as a foil to heighten and ſet off the con- 
ſequence of his illuſtrious friend. It was an unne- 
ceftary proſtitution of applauſe; Dr. Johnſon was 
ſufficient in himſelf ; admitting the facts, there 
would have been a merit in retrenchment. The 
Mades of his own character, if not wholly concealed, 
might have been ſoftened, and thrown into the back- 
ground, without injury to any ; his weakneſſes could 
not be improved by compariſons, and his excellencies 
ſtood in no need of ſuch invidious ſupport. De 
mortuis nihil niſi bonum, ſays the adage ; Dr. Johnſon's 
reading, De mortuis nihil niſi verum, is not clearly an 
amendment; bouum implies verum. Biographers 
are not upon their oath, and if in nothing but the 
truth is to be underſtood the whole truth, it involves 
an impoſſibility; for the truth in foto can never be 
obtained; 
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obtained; and after all, if the whole truth were within 
compaſs, a great part would be nugatory and ridi- 
culous ; the ſtraining after which is but a vain pro- 
digality of time, and an affected parade of impar- 
tiality co no end. We have proofs and precedents 
enow conſtantly before us, and need no monitor to 
ſhew what little things are great men. 

Mr. Boſwell's Life of Johnſon derives importance 
from the ſubject, and has been generally read ; on the 
ſame account it will find its way into the repolitories 
of learning, We envy not his honours, and only 
wiſh he had pruned away gertain morbid excreſcencies, 
and, with a little more circumſpection, made choice 
of his ground; it would have been more of a piece 
with his pompous declarations, and precluded the 
neceſſity of an antidote, conſequently the preſent 
attempt. 

The writer of theſe ſheets is conſcious, he has need 
of many apologies ; but his intentions are pure; he 
ſfeks not to tear the well-earned laurels from the 
brows of any man; it would be an idle conceit, 
equally illiberal and abſurd. His only aim is 
to ſet in a proper point of view, and do juſtice 
to, what he conceives, an injured character; the 
character of a good man, which he cannot ſuppofe 
in any light to be properly a ſubject of obloquy or 
contempt. He for a time hoped he ſhould have been 
ſpared the friendly office, and has to regret it was 
not taken up by abler hands. 
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Urona careful reviſal of the preceding ſheets,* previous to 
publication, the Editor was led by ſome circumſtances occaſi- 
onally mentioned to conſult Boſwell's Life of Dr. Johnſon, 

particularly the paſſages reſpecting the late Mr. Sheridan; 
and could not help obſerving, that an unprejudiced Reader, 
judging of its accuracy and impartiality from thoſe ſpecimens, 
which are pretty copious, would hardly be inclined to think 
very advantageouſly of that multifarious production. Facts, 
where facts are reſorted to, glaringly perverted; commenda- 
tion ſneakingly and invidiouſfly beſtowed ; ill- natured ſtritures 
unneceſſarily, as they are on moſt occaſions unwarrantably, in- 
troduced; and frequent contradictions, as to Mr. Sheridan, are 
its predominant characteriſticks. Our Author has in one 
ſtriking inſtance taken the taſk of reſcuing his Friend's reputa- 
tion from wanton and unmerited obloquy upon himſelf. And 
the Editor, with deference preſumes, that the moſt ſanguine 
of the Doctor's and his Biographer's admirers will not be diſ- 
pleaſed, upon the principles of equity to the living as well as 
the dead, to ſee a curſory inveſtigation of the reſt impartially 
attempted, Some may think it a ſubje& of little importance; 
the lovers of truth and literature may poſſibly entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. The lovers of literature will think that the 


B annals 

* WHYTE's PoEMs, with notes, to which this was originally annexed: 

+ Or rather Boſwell's own life under the umbrage of Johnſows..... 
3 vols. 8 vo. 2d. Edit. London, 1793. —Vol. i. p. 341, paſſim, The firſt 
edit. which bears date April 20, Anno. 1791, was in quarto. 

+ See the real Hiſtory of the Gold Medal given to the Author of the 
Tragedy of Douglas, WHYTE's POEMS publiſhed by the Author, (in the 
EXTRACTS interted for convenience, at the end of the Work) page Xvi. 
likewiſe p. lv. ibid 
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annals of literature ſhould be preſerved pure; and what was 


an object in the Life of Johnſon,—or why elſe introduced? 


cannot be indifferent to the admirers of candour and truth. 

| Boſwell ſays,* * when I returned to London in the year 1762, 
to my ſurpriſe and regret, I found an irreconcileable difference 
had taken place between Johnſon and Sheridan. A penſion 
of two hundred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. 
Johnſon, who thought flightingly of Sheridan's Art, upon 
hearing that He was alſo penſioned, exclaimed, © What! have 
they given nim a penſion ? then it is time to give up mine.“ 
Sheridan might have retorted in the language of Jaffier, tis to 
me you owe it. Boſwell attempts to palliate, though not wholly 
to juſtify, that unprovoked ſally; and, leaving his readers un- 


der whatever impreſſion to their reflections, after an unneceſ- 


ſary detail of extraneous circumſtances, at the end of two 
pages he tells us—** Johnſon complained that a man who diſ- 
liked him, repeated this ſarcaſm to Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed, which was, that after a pauſe he added,“ 
... . © However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has a penſion, 
for he is a very good man. © Sheridan,” continues Boſwell, 
could never forgive this haſty contemptuous expreſſion ; it 
rankled in his mind; and though I informed him what Johnſon 


| had ſaid, and that he would be very glad to meet him ami- 


cably, he poſitively declined repeated offers which I made, 
and once went off abruptly from a houſe where he and I were 


engaged 
see Boſwell, vol. i. p. 343, 4. Johnſon was the avowed enemy of 


Scotland and Scotchmen, and no friend to the Stage; yet he wrote a play, 
and whimſical to think, the eaſe and independence to which he at laſt 
attained by Royal munificence,” [p. 447,] he owed, it ieems, to Scotch 
Actors, who played for his Benefit, under the Management of an Iriſh 
Prompter ; for Lord Loughborough himielf acknowleges, rather ſuper 


- ciliouſly, « Sheridan rang the bell;” and, to carry on the metaphor, 


when the performance was over, the panegyriſt of Auchinleck comes in 
for his ſhare with the life of Johnſon, in three ponderous quartos, by 
way of Epilogue The firſt edition is in this inſtance referred to. 
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engaged to dine; becauſe he was told that Dr. Johnſon was 
to be there.* , , . . I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by 
no means ſatisfied with Johnſon's acknowleging him to be a 
good man. That could not ſooth his injured vanity. I could 
not but ſmile, at the ſame time that I was offended, to obſerve, 
Sheridan, in the Life of Swift which he afterwards publiſhed, 
attempting, in the writhings of his reſentment, to depreciate 
Johnſon, by characterizing him, as, . a Writer of gigantic 
fame in theſe days of little men.” . . . . Mr. Boſwell was 
offended ! poor Gentleman! . . and look ye, Sirs! he 
was tickled withal, and he ſmiled! or peradventure in 
the "orithings of his Reſentment, more appoſitely to give it, in 
the pictureſque Language of Milton, he * grinned horrible 
a ghaſtly ſmile.* But in the event of this antithetical criſis, 
ſtill true to his text, not an iota eſcapes him of Sheridan's 
Provocations, , . Had Meſſrs. Boſwell and Co. an excluſive 
patent for offence? . .. Dr. Johnſon had previouſly attacked 
Sheridan's friend Swift, and in the moody ſpirit of detraction 
he contemptuouſly treats him as a writer; he reprobates him 
as a man, and in order to level him with the loweſt of the 


ſpecies, he brands that very Swift, a Clergyman, a Dignitary 


of his own Church, the Dean of St. Patrick's, with folly in 
the extreme; prevarication, which is lying of the worſt kind 
and cowardice. Theſe are the odious ſtigmas which Dr. John- 
ſon avowedly labours to attach to the character of an emi- 
nent Divine; for his abilities looked up to by the Great, and 
for his unexampled charity and conduct in his paſtoral calling, 
by the lower orders of the community, where his memory 
is yet held in reverence, almoſt adored. What writer but 
the encomiaſt of Savage could dirty his pages with ſuch foul- 
mouthed aſperſions? Swift perhaps had his particularities; 
but was Dr. Johnſon the man to throw the firſt ſtone? He 
perhaps 

® This vexatious Dinner Party is brought again upon the tapis, 
vol. Iii. p. 594. + Sce Johnſon's Poets and Sheridan's Swift, p. 449, &. 
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perhaps was remiſs in his court to the DoRor's arrogated 
ſuperiority ;® he perhaps might aſpire to equality, and equa- 


lity in the vocabulary of vanity implies rivalſhip. The 


world cannot contain two Suns. What, Swift! the Vicar 
of Laracor ! was uz a Sun? Nay, Sir! that was enough, 
more than enough to rouſe © the conſtitutional indolence of 
Johnſon,” to ſeize every opportunity of unſphering him. 


His common expreſſion in talking of him was, © Thar Swift 


was a very ſhallow fellow.” Could any ordinary acquaint- 
ance, much leſs a friend, endeared to him from infancy, and 
bound to him by unremitting offices of kindneſs, ſtand by 
and tacitly authorize ſuch malevolent calumnies by paſſing 
them unnoticed? Sheridan could not, and for that he is tra- 
duced! The Rambler, a valuable periodical paper, contains 
many ſplendid declamations on morality, and the author under 
that deſcription, his Biographer holds forth as the Mirrour of 
Truth; but another writer, who was no ſlave to prejudice, 
and in his own perſon little prone to * the thundering 
tongue of ſaucy and audacious eloquence,” has left a few un- 
varniſhed lines, that ſhew him not unverſed in the ſcience of 
life, by which that profound maſter of Ethics, without diſ- 
paragement to his talents or blemiſh to his memory, might 
have profited; and his lectures would not have been the worſe 
attended to. Boſwell was poſſibly too much engroſſed in his 
lucubrations, recollecting and minuting down the day's event- 
ful hiſtory, to read ſuch flimſy rhapſodies as Othello, or 


poſſibly never ſoberly conſidered, except when the Firmf were 


to come in for ſnacks, that 
Good 


See Boſwell, 2d edit. as before, vol. i. pp. 108, 416, 522, vol. ii. p. 103, 
and vol. iii. p. 310, where Sheridan's opinion of Johnſon's implacable 
reſ-ntment againſt Swift is alſo noticed; and I have myſelf often 
heard the cauſe ſo aſſigned, aſſerted as an eſtabliſhed truth. 

+ Firm. +. . a Term in commercial uſage, implying the oſtenſible head, 
proprietor or proprietors of banks, and mercantile houſes, wk ometimes 


and 
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Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls. 

Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, nothing: 
 *Twas mine; 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 

\ Bnt he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. SHAKESP, 


ut the traducing of Sheridan was not the only objeR. 


\ Good name in man and woman 
| 


r, a little more attentively ſcrutinized, may help us to 
develop \the myſtery ; let us decypher it. Pope, who had 


-alſo ſome\knowlege of mankind, affords us a criterion. 


Search then the ruling paſſion ; there alone 

The wild are conſtant and the cunning known 

That clue once found unravels all the reſt, 

The proſpect clears and Wharton ſtands confeſs'd, &c. 


For Wharton read Boſwell; his ruling paſſion was the luſt of 
a niche among the literati. Without entering into a particular 
examen of his pretenſions, he was calculated to move in a 
ſecondary orbit and wanted conſpicuity. From his youth up 
he was troubled with an incurable and dangerous malady ; 
by profeſſor Juvenal, an acknowleged adept, termed Cacotthes 
Scribendi® Being of a communicative turn; redundantly lo- 
quacious and a confirmed egotiſt, the minutiæ of anecdote and 
biographic detail, requiring no extraordinary degree of inven- 
tion, and depending more on memory than genius, ſuited his 
talents ; 


find it good policy to admit a nominal partner to a ſmall dividend on 
the profits, without any acceſſion to the capital, which ſo circumftanced 
ſtands in the name of the Firm, as it might be Johnſon and Co. . . . The 
word in this acceptation is not in our copy of the Dictionary. 
669 ũ9 e „406 Tenet inſanabile multos 
Scribendi cacoethes, et ægro in corde ſeneſcit. Juv. Sat. vii. v. 53. 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs iteh. DRYDEN. 
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talents; and ſo intoxicated was he with the vanity of ranking 
as an author, that ere the tonſor had well cleared the down 
from his new-reaped chin* he tore himſelf from his mother's 
apron ftrings, and made a journey of ſome hundreds of leagues 
by land and by water in queſt of a ſubject. Such was his 
diffidence, and the diſtruſt he entertained of his powers ! 
A defect, which ſome hereditary ſtrength of nerves, and a little 
experience in life, enabled him to get the better of; as by 
the tenour of his writings is demonſtrated. . . . we do not per- 
ceive any very uncommon marks of originality in his exubreant 
and ponderous journals to entitle him to the envied diſtinction 
he aimed at; but the lucky choice of a ſubject is of the firſt im- 
portance to an author, and ſo far we believe him in the ſecret. 
In the way of attraction the celebrity of the ſubje& is not 
unfrequently as much looked to as the merits of the perform- 
ance, of which all readers cannot be ſuppoſed competent 
judges. For inſtance, not to degrade our Biographer by com- 
pariſon,} Homer is perhaps as much indebted to Troy as Troy 
is to Homer, who, as well as Mr. Boſwell, as the criticks 
will have it, ſometimes nods. However, without any 
temptation of friendſhip to praiſe or to abuſe him, we muſt 
2 our author (as he now ranks): credit for his journey. 
The complexion of affairs abroad was inviting; Corſica was 
ſtruggling for her liberties under thF auſpices of her brave 
patriotic General, a ſecond Cato! The world had all its eyes 
on Paoli; his life was a deſideratum; Mr. Boſwell was on 
the ſpot; by Mr. Boſwell it was written, and, till curioſity 


fell aſleep, undeniably it was read: Fame and profit went 
hand 


Quo tondente gravis Juveni mihi barbara ſonabat. 
Juv. Sat. i. v. 25, & Sat x. v. 226. 


+ The application is not unfounded : vide Preface to Johnſon's Life, 
p. xv. Be not aſtoniſhed, gentle Reader! There may you ſee the ingeni- 
ous Authar of that extenſive Biographical Work, in his moments of ſelf. 
complacency, by aſſimilation, claiming kindred with the venerable Ancient. 
If happily ſome future Pope ſhould do if into Verſe, our maſter of Affleck 
las the name is pronounced] will have rhyme and reaſon to be vain. 
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hand in hand; an enviable denouement for a firſt attempt; 
and a flattering earneſt of future ſucceſs. 

His next ſpeculation lay nearer home, and London was the 
ſcene of operation; an ample field for enterprize, and a ſoil 
not ungenial to oddities, He had tried his powers, and 
now was the time to improve upon this Syſtem. By lucky 
conſtruQion, Noſcitur a Sociis, was an adage in his favour. He 
frequented the ſocieties of wits, and enliſted, as was his 
bent, in the train of ſingular characters; none more ſingular 
than the extraordinary man, to whom at laſt he contrived 
to get himſelf introduced, for the purpoſe of ſhewing him 
off in all his attitudes, and gratifying the world with his 
Memoirs; in every point of view a heavy and laborious taſk; 
but what will not a man do to be for ever known ?“ The 
patriarch Jacob, not irreverently to ſpeak, ſerved Laban 
two apprenticeſhips for a wife; our obſequious Biographer 
ſerved Dr. Johnſon three, a more imperious flave-driver, 
for a feather. + Now, the proſpect clears and Boſwell flands 
conf:ſs'd, He had to wriggle himſelf into the good graces 
of Johnſon ; to accumulate matter and to make a Book; to 
enſure notoriety and pocket the emolument. Freedom of 
opinion and liberty of ſpeech; the obligations of friendſhip 
and the ties of kindred muſt give way; even his dear coun- 
try falls a ſacrifice to the caprice and prejudices of his 
Idol. Mr. Boſwell, with his uſual addreſs, anticipates the 


charge, 

See Cowley's Works the Sentiment is his. 

+ in the Summer of 1761, Mr. Boſwell tells us Mr. Sheridan read 
Lectures on the Engliſh Language, &c. ia Edinburgh, at which time his 
acquaintance with him commenced; and his acquaintance with Dr. 
Johnſon, Anno. 1763. See vol. I. p. 343. Thus ſpeaks he for himſelf; 
« This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the happineſs to ob- 
tain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man whoſe Memoirs 1 ana 
now writing: an acquaintance which 1 ſhall ever eſteem as one of the 
moſt fortunate circumſtances of my life. ”——N. B. His Work had been 


anticipated by three or four competent Biographers, whom, in his way, 
he very cordially beſpatters. 
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charge, and affects to deſpiſe the imputation.* But, maugre 
all his fineſſes, if Mr. Boſwell, at the ſhrine of the venerated 
fage, did not bewray his own neſt, no two-legged animal, 
; ince Adam to ſave appearances uſed the fig-leaf, ever did. 
Cedite Romani ſcriptoret, cedite Graii, Mr. Boſwell full of 
the inſpiring god, and proſtrate at the feet of his divinity, 
uncorks the incenſe-vaſe of adulation :+ himſelf the high prieſt 
officiates at the altar of his own rearing ; and, it is a rule 
without an exception, all things, animate and inanimate, muſt 
bow down to Baal. Sheridan, who never abuſed Scotland, 
and had confeſſedly rendered him many acceptable kind- 
neſſes, was the firſt victim. A miſunderſtanding ſubſiſt- 
ed between Johnſon and Sheridan; it could not be kept a 
fecret; Boſwell perceived it, and like a keen- eyed politician 
takes advantage of the hint. To ſay nothing of the private 
uſes he made of it in paying his devoirs tete - a- tete, the 
paſſage before us is a maſter-ſtroke in its way; every thing 
that might bear hard upon Johnſon is extenuated ; every 
thing that could make againſt Sheridan is preſſed forward 
and dilated; not ſatisfied with an orderly and connected ſtate» 
ment of facts, which is the great merit of a hiſtorian, like 
a true partizan, he beats abroad for matter, and in defiance 
of all chronological arrangement, to which in other caſes 
he faſtidiouſly confines his narrative, he foreſtalls the ſuc- 
 celkon of events; reſorts to widely diſtant periods, and 
dwells on topics wholly irrelative to the affair in hand; an 
artful manoeuvre to conceal his real views, by which 
* thoſe who read with careleſs facility, a numerous claſs, 
are impoſed on. The attention is called off, and diverted 
to new objects, and the original cauſe of difference, embar- 
raſſed with foreign circumſtances, is thrown into ſhade and 
loſt ſight of, Thus craftily ſhifting his ground, the odium 
of commencing hoſtilities is transferred to Sheridan, and by 
1 a ſtudied 


e See Boſwell as before vol. i. p 350 paſſim. 
+ Incenje-vaſe of adulation, alias his Ink-horn. 
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a ſtudied latitude of phraſcology an inſinuation is conveyed, 
that he, Boſwell the /miler, had aQually ſeen in manuſcript 
the obnoxious paragraph referred to in Sheridan's Life of 
Swift, which, as he ſays, was afterwards publiſhed ; mean» 
ing, as he would: have it underſtood, at a very ſhort inter- 
val; though not a line of it was then, or for full twenty 
years afterwards, committed to paper. By this curious 
pretext a prejudice is created in favour of his maligner, con- 
ſequently operating to the diſadvantage of the character in- 
jured, whenever his name occurs, which is by no means ſel» 
dom, in the remainder of that and the two ſucceeding 
volumes, Having thus ſcttled the prelimigaries and adjuſted 
matters to his ſatisfaction, in the overflowings of ſelf-com- 
placency our Biographer, to take it as before on his own 
report, ſmiled, and incontinently proceeds 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnſon of one 
of his moſt agreeable reſources for amuſement in his lonely 
evenings; for Sheridan's well-informed, animated, and buſt» 
ling mind never ſuffered conyerſation to ſtagnate ; and Mrs, 
Sheridan was a moſt agreeable companion to an intellectual 
man. She was ſenſible, ingenious, unaſſuming, yet com- 
municative. I recollect, with ſatisfaction, many pleaſing 
hours which I paſſed with her, under the hoſpitable roof 
of her huſband, who was to me a very kind friend,” . 


Mr, Boſwell, for the purpoſe of quitting ſcores with hig 


C _ 
* The remaining part of the paragraph muſt not be omitted. . 

« Her Novel, entitled MEMOIRS OF Miss SIDNEY BIDDUL PH, con- 
« tains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a future ſtate of retrij- 
« bution, and what it teaches is impreſſed upon the mind by a ſeries 
« of as deep diftreſs as can affect humanity, in the amiable and pious 
« Heroine, who goes to her grave unrelieved, but refigned, and full 
of hope of Heaven's mercy, Johnſon paid her the higheſt compliment 
« upon it: I tnow not, Madam! that you bave a right, upon moral 
« principles, to make your W much. nn 
vol. J. p. 353) 4 


* 
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very kind friend, has him again in the ſame volume thus 
... Talking of a barriſter who had a bad utterance, ſome 
“ one, to rouſe Johnſon, wickedly ſaid, that he was unfor- 
4 tunate in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan; 
and then commits him to the laceration of Johnſon and 
Garrick, which he gloſſes with the ſubſequent defence: 

&* T ſhould perhaps have ſuppreſſed this diſquiſition con- 
cerning a perſon of whoſe metit and worth 1 think with 
reſpect, had he not attacked Johnſon ſo outrageouſly in his 
Life of Swift, and at the fame time, treated us, his ad- 
mirers, as a ſet of pigmies. He who has provoked the laſh 
of wit, cannot complain that he ſmarts from it.”+ 

Alas, poor Yorick ! 'tis true he could not complain; for 
he wasdleeping in peace with his fathers before thoſe notable 
animadverſions ſaw the light f... Let us now fairly examine 
the premiſes. . ... Ecce iterum Crifpinus .. . Sheridan's Life 


of Swift again prematurely preſſed into the ſervice! . . . Is 


not this ſomething like writhing? , . . ſeveral years back, 

according to the manifeſtation of events, he had us upon the 

fame ground; he confeſſed himfelf offended ; but he rode his 

Hobby in a pretty decent ambling pace, and ſmiled. But 

behold, when we thought the buſineſs quite over and for 

gotten, he takes us at a ſhort turn, and we ſind him mounted 

again. . . . No offence 1 hope; yes, by St. Patrick (an 4225 

oath) but there is, and much offence too; | 
That trot became a gallop ſoon 

Which gall'd him iu his ſeat, "= 

| e 

* Johnſon, in rep)... . © Nay, Sir! if he had been taught by, 

"= Sheridan, he would have cleared the room.” Vol. I. p. 543. + Ibid, 


1 Sheridan died at Margate in Kent, Auguſt the 16th, 17898. 
Boſwells book did not appear till about three years after, as we 
may collect from the date of his dedication, April zoth 1791, which 
was full ſeven years ſubſequent to e Life of ren firſt pub 
umea in 784. 
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He winces, gentle reader! you ſee he winces! do but 
obſerve his contortions! John Gilpin, fir ! was a ſtoick to 
him— Softly, ſoftly, good Mr. Boſwell! tho' anxious enough 
to conceal your chagrin, you veritably take the matter too hei- 
nouſly. Vanity and prejudice apart, what might Poſterity ſay 
to your ſtrictures? they might ſay, here is a ſtrong daſh 
of prejudice, malevolence, crimination and abuſe, . , . But 
where is the wit? We have Mr. Boſwell's word for it, 
and that is concluſive ; for what obſerver of leſs conſum- 
mate ſagacity could have made the diſcovery ? and what 
ſcholiaſt of leſs conſummate acumen could have conceived, in 
that ſame luminous ſally, any reference to a work, which 
was then a nonentity in the archives of literature? What 
a loſs to the nation in theſe perilous times un was not 
Prime Miniſter! , , . Seriouſly, the laſh, is a ſmart meta- 
phorical conceit, though in our humble apprehenſion. ſome- 
what awkwardly and ambiguouſly brought in. » The 
laſh! ay! the laſh of wit; indeed, as one may ſay, a very 
pretty figure; in very admirable hands, and very cavalierly 
exerciſed; exerciſed bythe ſaid Mr. Boſwell! Does the ſaid 
Mr. Boſwell apply it as a principal, or merely as a proxy ? 
ſaving his modeſty we rather think the latter; be that as 
it may, Sheridan, the reprobrated writer of Swift's Life, was ' 
not the aggreſſor; and ſuppoſing him amenable, the cor- 
rection, as before hinted, for we are compelled to reiterate, 
was inflicted by anticipation, The provocation alledged was 
not even in embrio. The effect cannot precede its cauſe, 
and, at the date of the converſation referred to, his employers, 
the bookſellers, had not even ſuggeſted to Johnſon the ex- 
pediency of the Lives of the Poets containing his libel upon 
Swift, which Sheridan in the courſe of his ſubſequent ac- 

count of his friend and godfather incidentally takes up. 
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The occaſion offered; it was not ſought." But what of that, 
the great ſubject of the memoirs, Mr. Boſwell was then 
writing, is the momentous conſideration, and at all events 
muſt be ſupported y it behoved no leſs the wren on the 
eagle's wing to have an eye to his own ſituation. Under 
ſuch impreſſions, it is not to be wondered at, that every 
nice offence of Sheridan's is exaggerated; ſet in. a note- 
book, learned and conned by rote to caſt into his teeth; 
while the groſs ſcurrilities of the man who daily enjoyed 
fo many hours of needful amuſement under his hoſpitable 
roof are ſele&ed for admiration, and exhibited with eclat. 
Fortunately ours is the age of 'reaſon ; the volume of nature, 
. in legible characters lies open to inſpection, where all men, 
| | no doubt 'equally competent, are readers. Hypotheſes are 
| framed, and to ſhew their proficiency, or haply to eſcape 
the laſh of wit, every abſurdity has its advocate... . Johnſon, 
and his ſatellite, Boſwell, are arraigned ; if any man ſhould 
cavil at our defence of the illuſtrious pair, we deprecate his 
cenfure, and plead preſcription and the faſhion of the times. 
In the affair under conſideration, though neither the 
juſtice or candour of the parties be conſpicuous, on the 
d principles of our new philoſophy, the literary deſpot may 
p be cleared of imputation, and the ſuppoſed anachroniſms 
of his biographer may be reconciled. . , . . Dr. Johnſon 
paid a viſit to. the Highlands, an incident that cannot be 
indifferent to our brethren of the North; there, as we may 
well preſume, in the manner of one of our modern illuminati, 
or\ more opportunely from his truſty Achates, © his humble 
attendant, as he modeſtly ſtyles himſelf, who was native 
there, the ſage acquired the . faculty of sxconD 
i SIGHT, 


© * The diſquiſition Sons ernüng Sheridan, vindictively brought forward by 
Boſwell, he dates Ann. 1769. Johnſows Critique on the Life and Writings 
of Swift, in his Account of the Poets, firſt appeared in 1779 « + + » 
Sheridan's Account of Swift not *till 1784.— ee the Work, p. 449, &&+ 
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-$1GH1 * and looking into the ſeeds of time, ſaw himſelf in a 
book to be written ſome fifteen or twenty years to come, 


ycleped * a writer of gigantic fame.” This, on the inconteſ- 
tible authority of a grave hiſtorian, an eye witneſs of the 
fact, who, as we may well preſume, had no-temptation to 
lying, his patron being dead and unable to pay for it; the 
Hiſtorian himſelf remarkable for the ſame rare faculty 
of preſcience, and ſo free from any partiality to Johnſon, 
that he has even been accuſed of drawing him into very un- 
Favourable ſituations, for the important end of ſwelling his 
Diary; F this characteriſtic expreſſion, a writer of gigantic 
fame,” I ſay on the authority aforeſaid, was an outrage- 
ous and unpardonable attack, which it was incumbent on 
a genius of the ſage's athletic importance to repel. Cor- 
poreal notice, as meditated againſt the. reprobated tranſ- 
lator of Oſſian, might induce unfavourable conſtructions, and 
be attended with diſagreeable conſequences; poſſibly incon- 
venient withal. 1 In the inſtant of deliberation things ſuddenly 
took a new turn; Minerva, in the ſhape of the maſter 
of Auchenleck, claps my philoſopher on the back, and ſug- 
geſts a ſure and ſafer expedient, which was, in the faſhionable 
IG of modern heroiſm,$ to reſerve his fire and pay the 

fatirical 

„ SECOND SIGHT. see Boſwell, vol. i. p. 472, vol. ii. pp. 5, 203. 

# Some faſtidious commentator, verſed in obſolete lore, fifteen or twenty 
eenturies hence, may be tempted to aſſert, that in this paſſage our 
author had his eye on that impartial writer David Hume, who in ſuck 
wie characterizes his admired fellow-labourer; Tacitus. The ſame Tacitus 
who announceth certain native burghers in the German sea; many men, 
many women, and many children,” ſuch, as *twas averred, could 
write the Poems of Offian, that hugely diſmayed the Roman cohorts : 
ne alſo telleth of. certain northern tribes wont to hear the hiſſing of 
the waves when the Sun gets ont of bed in a morning, and, on leading 
his nags from the ſtahle, make a leg and wiſh him a good journey !!!! 


t Boſwell, vol. ii. p. 171. See this hint taken up and ſomewhat eluci- 
dated in the Appendix hereto fubjoined. No. 1. 


$ Duelling, here alluded to, is a weed of the feudal ages; the ſpu- 


rious offspring of chivalry, and utterly unknown in the times when 
Minerva was in repute. 
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ſatirical knave in his own coin. He accedes to the admo- 
nition of the goddeſs, and in terrorem leaves in the hands 
of his ingenious biographer, a ſquib; to be kept in petto 
till the ſeaſon meet for wreaking his revenge. 

On this preſumption, ſo agreeable to reaſon and truth, the 
affair is naturally accounted for, and the Doctor clearly 
exculpated; nor can any juſt exception poſſibly lie to the 
poſition, ſave that in ſome reſpects it impugns the notion 
of co-partnerſhip, and tends to deſpoil Mr. Boſwell of the 
prerogative of wit. However to accommodate matters the 
beſt we can, as the gentleman, it is by this time pretty 
well underſtood, is no enemy to celebrity at ſecond hand, 
the laſh, we admit, is of his own manufacture, and without 
fraud or conteſt decidedly his due; yet till a doubt remains 
that he never would have thought of it, if 1 had not 
lent him a ſpur. 

The wit, a precious Morceau |! which ſo forcibly marks 
his hero's penetration, magnanimity, and liberality of mind, 
that faithful hiſtorian confeſſes he would haye ſup- 
preſſed, but that Sheridan, naughty man] called him pigmy ; 
and, after ſeven years dreaming on the atrocious ſcroll, 
like the fretful porcupine, he briſtles up his poiſoned quills 
againſt the perſon whoſe worth and merit he affects to 
think of with reſpect, and darts them at his ſhroud, Pity ! 
that in the paroxyſm of his fury he overſhot the mark, 
and back the deviliſh engine recoils upon himſelf, The 
hour of attack approaches; he appeals to the high tri- 
bunal of the public; his plea is over-ruled ; there is a ſmall 
flaw in the indictment; the action will not lie; culprit did 
not attack the illuſtrious ſage ; the illuſtrious ſage was. the 


aſſailant ; Sheridan only traverſed the record and took up | 


the gauntlet for his friend Swift, when his friend's mouth 


was 
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was ſtopped and could not do juſtice to himſelf, Culprit 
did not call Mr, Boſwell pigmy; pigmy is not in the ſcroll; 
the paſſages we have collated, and however ſuitable the 
term, the adoption of it is his own. Sheridan makes no 
invidious compariſons: ſingles out no particular object; 
but in the way of contraſt by corporal alluſion, ſpeaking of 
the junto, contents himſelf with ſaying © Little Men! ... . . 
Oui capit ille facit... ſure Mr. Boſwell is not a little writer; 
why of all mankind ſhould he take it to himſelf? and why at 
that particular juncture ſhould it gall him? Now, on the ſub- 
ject of Swift, compare Johnſon and Sheridan, and ſay to 
whom juſtly appertains the epithet outrageous.* | 
The diſquiſition mentioned took place, if bona fide it did 
take place, in 1769. Sheridan's Life of Swift did not appear 
till 1784, which was the firſt and only inſtance of his writh- 
ing, if writhing Mr, Boſwell will have it; but, from what 
has been proved, it is pretty plain others were writhing 
with a vengeance in the interim, and even long antecedent 
to that period betrayed ſymptoms notoriouſly ſuſpicious, 
Johnſon, ſtruck the firſt blow, and purſued it with unre- 
lenting acrimony, rouſed on every frivolous occaſion, wickedly 
ſuggeſted, as the text intimates, for the ſpace of thirty 
years. What were his motives? . . . . dare we ſay lite- 
rary envy ? Jealouſy of a Brother's Fame ? a weakneſs, ad- 
mitting all his merits, of which that great man ſtands ac- 
cuſed. Both were engaged in the ſame arduous taſk, though 
in ſomewhat a different line, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the Engliſh Tongue, Johnſon was not an orator, 
and had but little intercourſe with the graces; therefore thought 
ſlightingly 
+ Boſwell, [Friday March 24, An. 1775] in his uſual way, tells the world 
« Johnſon was in high ſpirits this evening at the club, and talked with 


great animation and ſucceſs. He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon all 
gccafions.” Vol, ii. p. 203. ſee the ſeveral accounts before adverted to. 


, 
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Nightingly of Sheridan's Art. Sheridan had acquired a high 

reputation, and was much ſought aſter, as an adept in the 

inſtitution of youth; a department in which, however kept 
| a ſecret, Dr. Johnſon had been tried and found wanting.* 

- Nay poſlibly, very poſſibly, for Sheridan was no ſycophant, 
and had a touch of his own condition, the Good Man might 
refuſe ſubſcription to the Great Man's dogmatic opinions, 
and preſuming to think for himſelf, a way he had, diſputed 
the Doctor's infallibility. Theſe are not inſiſted upon as 
matters of importance ; but it was known Sheridan had in 
contemplation an ENGLISH D1cT1ONARY, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a NaTioNat Academy upon the ſame principle, 
for which he was at the time foliciting patronage, That 

was an unequivocal avowal, and, in Johnſon's imagination, 
an encroachment. on his didtatorial conſequence, which, con- 

- * — nected with the reſt, though they purſued very different 
routes, rankled in his mind, I thank thee, Boſwell! for 

: teaching me that word, and manifeſtly gave offence ; for 
in the Preface to his Dictionary, ſo early as the year 1755, 

Johnſon ſteps out of his way, and even makes a tempo- 

1 rary ſacrifice of his political principles to have a wipe at 

| Sheridan. Sheridan, more juſt to Johnſon's literary repu- 
tation, overlooked the inuendo; cultivated his acquaintance, 
and had him at his table a conſtant gueſt, In the year 
1762, Sheridan's ſcheme for a new Engliſh Dictionary was 
publiſhed. That memorable year he was nominated for 

a penſion, and, no way envious of his friend's celebrity, he 
ſeized the favourable opportunity; ſuggeſted the propriety 
of a proviſion for Johnſon, and was the firſt who communi« 
cated to him the Royal Intention. $ The return Dr. Johnſon 


| made 
Found wwanting.—$ee this topic farther illuſtrated in the Appendix No. 2. 
+ See Boſwell's Johnſon, vol. i. p. 34d . . . $ Ibid. pp. 3437 4. 
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made him, and ſome part of Mr. Boſwell's ingenious com- 
mentary, we have already ſeen; but for a more explicit 
detail we refer to the work itſelf, 

In the interim, as we are on the ſubje& of penſions, it may 
not he improper to add a few words by way of elucida- 
tion, in which we ſhall endeavour to follow our elaborate 
precurſor, haud paſſibus equis, who, notwithſtanding the mighty. 
pother he makes to perſuade us of the pains he has been at 
in procuring the moſt authentic teſtimony, has not been 
altogether exact. He has indeed been minntely circumſtan- 
tial in what relates to Dr. Johnſon; in what relates to 
Sheridan he appears not ſo ſedulouſly inquiſitive. Mr. She- 
ridan's penſion was granted to him, as that writer correctly 
ſays, © not as a player; nor, as he incorrectly ſtates, * as a 
ſufferer in the cauſe of government.“ He was in that reſpect 
at leaſt on a footing with Johnſon, The penſion was granted 
to Sheridan, without ſolicitation, * as the reward of his lite= 
rary merit.'* Beſides, Mr. Boſwell ſhould have recollected, 
that Sheridan was not only taken by the hand and encouraged 
to proceed in his Scheme of Education and his Di&tionary, 
by his countryman, the Earl of Bute, who was then Prime 
Miniſter ; but that on the ſame account he was recommended 
to his Sovereign by the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ' whoſe ſon, the brave Earl Percy, 
was his pupil, and by the powerful connections of the Hon. 
George Grenville, now Marquis of Buckingham, and his 
brother, who, under the care of their private Tutor, now an 
Engliſh Biſhop, made a viſit to Dublin for, the ſole purpoſe 

D | of 


* See Mrs. Sheridan's letters annexed, particularly that dated London, 
November 29th, 1762. . + See alſo Mr. Boſwell, vol. i. p. 350. , 

+ Few are the tutors in the ſiſter kingdom who can boaſt of ſuch com- 
fortable terminations to their pains and ſolicitudes in diſcharge of thelr 
laborious and momentous occupation. 
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of profiting by Sheridan's inſtructions, which in a very emi- 
nent degree they confeſſedly did, and during their ſtay there 
were frequently his gueſts. His Majeſty's Bounty in like 
manner, about rhe ſame time, was extended to a Scotch gen- 
tleman, I think Dr. Douglas, or the Rev. Mr. Home, author 
of the Tragedy of that name. Theſe marks of Royal En- 
couragement to literary merit were not in the intention 
ſimply confined to the individuals, happily ſelected for the 
occaſion, on his Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne ; but on 
an impartial icale to be conſidered as national compliments 
and earneſts of Sovereign Protection to Genius in the ſeveral 
kingdoms of which thoſe gentlemen were reſpectively na- 
tives; and were not a tax upon the national coffers, as in 
the caſe of ordinary penſions; but paid out of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe. So ends the chapter of penſions. 

To return : Sheridan is blamed for perſevering reſentment; 
we are by no means advocates for perſevering reſentment ; 
but if juſtifiable in any caſe, it ſurely was in the caſe before 
us. Sheridan's reſentment was an open honeſt indignation, 
ariſing from a proper ſenſe of injurious treatment; it was 
ſpirited, not vindictive ; it was repulſive, not mean. Was he 
again to run his head into the lion's mouth ? and what was 
his ſecurity againſt ſavage attacks? His reſentment was a a 
' meaſure of ſelf-defence. Mr, Boſwell ſays, he informed 
Sheridan, that Johnſon would be glad to meet him amicably : 
on what authority he did ſo inform him does not appear. 
Where was his commiſſion? There is no note thereof in his 
Diary, circumſtantial as it is; no trace of any ſuch converſa- 
tion on the ſubje is to be found ; had any thing of the kind 
_ taken place it would have been recorded, He would have 
made a merit of it, and, though it might dare been an error 
in the coſtume, he would have marked it as an amiable trait 


in the character of his illuſtrious friend, His good intention 
| ſhall 
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Thall not be diſputed; but the ſtep was unwarranted, and the 
conſequence at beſt problematical ; there is no playing with 
edge tools. He acted officiouſly and deſerved, what he was not 
unaccuſtomed to, a rebuff: It would not have been the firſt 
in caſes very fimilar. The affair was Johnſon's; did he ever 
retract his malicious inſinuations? and what overtures in his 
own perſon appear towards a reconciliation ? was it not 
rather prohibited by reiterated provocation ? Boſwell, kind 
ſoul! would impute it to an effect of vanity. Dr, Johnſon 
does not ſimply attack his friend Sheridan's vanity ; he ties 
him to the ſtake ; He feeds fat the ancient grudge he bears 
him“; he way-lays him; he aſſails him behind his back, 
and takes illiberal advantage of his abſence to traduce and 
ſport away his character; he attacks him in his profeſſion; 
he endeavours to ſap the foundation of his hard- earned fame, 
and to depreciate his juſt claims to public favour; but“ he 
allows him to be a good man:“ that is, he indulges his 
' ſpleen at Sheridan's expence, and © after a pauſe,” to give 
his ſarcaſms their full effect, he bethinks him of a ſalvo 
„But Brutus is an honourable man.“ In his own caſe he 
might have thought it a ſubdolous evaſion ; a forced con- 
ceſſion wholly nugatory on the footing of worldly ſucceſs. 
- Goodneſs, as virtue, is its own reward, and ſeldom rhe 
ground of competitorſhip. Dr. Johnſon's penſion was not 
granted him on account of his goodneſs; ©* the penſion wwas 
granted to Fohbnſon ſolely as the reward of bis literary merit. 
To what then did his negative compliment amount ? The 
Jew may help Sheridan to an anſwer; his obſervation comes 
home - to the occaſion, though, even Johnſon muſt admit, 
Sheridan was in no reſpe& a Brother of the Tribe. 8 


Nay, 


* Lord Loughborough's words. . Boſwell, vol, l p. 342. 
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Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
Vou take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Sheridan had a family to provide for; his means were in 
fuppoſition, and, we may ſay, altogether depended on his. 
eſtimation with the Public, which the ſtrictures of Johnſon 
were certainly not calculated to improve. Mr. Sheridan 
had great energy of mind; he was an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe 
of Education; it was the favourite ſtudy of his life, and all 
his exertions ultimately tended to that one great object: ſo 
cloſely was it interwoven in his heart, that I have heard him 
in converſation on the ſubject declare to my Father, and 1 
believe he was ſincere in the declaration, however para- 
doxical it may ſeem, that he would rather ſee his two ſons 
at the head of reſpectable Academies, as a ſituation the moſt 
beneficial to mankind, than one of them Prime Miniſter of 
Britain, and the other at the head of affairs in Ireland * He 
might be over ſanguine in his projects, and, on that head it 
muſt be confeſſed, ſomewhat ſingular in his notions; yet 
they did not ſpring from the littleneſs of a ſelfiſh ambition; 
but were founded on the broad baſis of public good: they 
might not, in vulgar acceptation, be very ſplendid or ſub- 
lime; they might not exactly ſquare with the politics of his 
children; but they were not, for that reaſon, criminal ; and 
to ſay nothing of ingratitude, was it the part of a friend fo. 
looked up to, ſo converſant in matters of juvenile inſtitution 
as Johnſon was ſuppoſed to be, to thwart his benevolent 
Hoſt's generous ſtruggles for independence? to treat him, 

whom 


The eldeſt, Charles-Francis, was at that time Secretary at War 
and/Member of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland ; and the youngeſt, 


Richard-Brinſley, Repreſentative for Stafford in England. 
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whom he allowed to be a good man, with deriſion, and to 
hold him up as an object for Scorn to point her flow and 
moving finger at? The figure is ſtrong, and ſome may 
think the outline overcharged ; but in ſuch caſes we are not 
to be guided merely by our own feelings; we are to have an 
eye to the conception and feelings of the character more im- 
mediately affected. What to one man is but matter of amuſe- 
ment, may be to another death. Boſwell, in his Chronicle 
from the year 1762 to the year 1784 incluſive, no leſs than 
thirteen times introduces Mr. Sheridan, and every time for 
the ſole purpoſe, it would ſeem, of abuſing him; for almoſt 
in every inſtance, either directly, or by obvious implication, 
he is the Butt of reprehenſion, and his character epiſodically 
brought in as the vehicle of ſome illiberal reflection. 

The active part he took in promoting Johnſon to a penſion 
is not abſolutely denied; but in the manner of relating 
Boſwell does all that in him lies to obſcure the merit of it, 
and ſolicitouſly compliments all his friends with having a 


hand in it, even ſome who never pretended a claim, * to 


raviſn the Honour from Sheridan. It reſts on the conceſ- 


ſion of Lord Loughborough, though, according to the report, 
grudgingly obtained, and certainly void of that ingenuous 
openneſs and manly liberality which might be expected 
from a perſon of his Lordſhip's exalted ſtation and character. 
And, to borrow a favourite phraſe of Boſwell's, It is 
but juſt to add,” that the part Johnſon ated on the oc- 
caſion was affectedly ſcrupulous; ſhilly, ſnally; he would and 
he would not; more in the ſtyle of a wayward, ſqueamiſh, 


young 


It has been aſſerted on reſpectable authority, that Mr, Murphy 
never aſſumed to himſelf the diſtinction of being the prime mover, 46 
alledged, in the buſineſs of the penſion to Johnſon, 
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young ſpinſter on the point of preferment, than a dignified 
ſage. . . . . Mr. Boſwell tells us “the Earl of Bute, then 
Prime Miniſter, had the honour to announce this inſtance 
of his Sovereign's bounty.” * Two or three pages farther 
on, © Sheridan communicated to Johnſon that a penſion was 
granted to him,” and from the great penſioner's remark- 
able and pointed reply, it is as clear as the cletreſt propo- 
ſition in Euclid, this was the firſt time the welcome tidings 
reached his ears, f A venial ſlip of Mr, Boſwell's ; perhaps 
intentional, to ſupport a diſputed title, on the principle of a 
well known proverb, great wits have ſhort memories. An 
apology the more requiſite as this ſeems not the only flip 
of the kind. In the ſame page (as we have ſeen him) con- 
feſſing his chagrin, at an affair which happened two and 
twenty years after, and relapſing into a ſmile, when the evil 
ſpirit had departed from him, he repreſentshis very kind friend 
as the life and ſoul of ſociety ; for, as he ſays, © Sheridan's 
well-informed, animated and buſtling mind never ſuffered 
converſation to ſtagnate.” Some few pages afterwards he 
adopts a quite contrary ſentiment, and with a viſible kind 
of glee repreſents him as little better than a driveller— 
« Why Sherry is dull; naturally dull... . ſuch an exceſs 
«© of ſtupidity is not in nature.” But this was the reſponſe 
of his Oracle, and, we may ſuppoſe, like the oracles of old, 
verbal quirks and ſubterfuges never wanting to evade the 
charge of contradiction. The diſabilities of Sheridan, who no 
revenue had but his good ſpirits to feed and clothe him,” are 
heavily laid, and roundly afferted. If juſt, it could not be for 
the agreeable amuſement of his company or converſation that 
Johnſon ſo conſtantly frequented his table. And if unfounded, 
what becomes of his vaunted attachment to truth? In the 
common accidents of life there are no great temptations to its 


violation, 
* Sec Boſwell, vol. i. p. 341. FIbid p. 34. ; 
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violation, and, when a character is obtained, it ſerves excel- 
lently as a ſtalking horſe ; if it anſwered his purpoſe, well 
but in the preſent inſtance among others it may be ſeen, that 
when calumny and detraction was the theme he could let 
looſe the rein, and without ceremony tread down the fences.* 
On his rupture with Sheridan, to bring him into company 
where he war net might be an expedient. to collect parties 
| for his lonely evenings, and, no doubt, ſet the table in a 
roar. His Biographer, a conſtant attendant, we may alſo 
perceive, had the knack of playing into his hand; and it 
muſt be allowed, was a ſtrenuous croupier. F In brief, for 
to trace him through all his doublings and eccentricities 
would be an Herculean taſk, not an incident recorded to 

| Sheridan's 

* Dr. Johnſon was fond of arguing for victory, and would eſpouſe 
either fide of the queſtion, right or wrong, to foil his adverfary ; a prac- 


tice hardly to be juſtified on moral principles, and often repugnant to 
the intereſts of truth; a contrary conduct might have been leis entertain- 


ing and not ſo favourable to the ſplendor of talents ; , 
But of the two, leſs dangerous is the offence = 
To tire our patience than miſlead our ſenſe.  _ POPE, 


A practice that trenches on the laws of ſincerity is hardly compatible 
with an inviolable regard to truth; arguing for arguing's ſake is children's 
play, ſquabbling for the love of noiſe : arguing for victory has a more 
dangerous aſpect; 'tis like going to war for the ſake of killing; a curious 
way ot proving a humane and peaceable diſpoſition. A mode of jeſting ſo 
like earneſt, may lead to very ſerious miſtakes, and tho? the jeſt be diſco- 
vered, the impreſſion indelibly remains. Dr. Johnfon, it muſt be allowed, 

was a great light, a ſhining light, but like other ſhining lights, if impli- 
citly followed, may prove an ignis fatuus, and, fouce ! you go into aditch. 

+ Croupier {croopeer] of which I know not the etymology. A word 
current in Ireland (on that account perhaps, omitted by Johnſon) a name 
of office among the bon vivants at the feſtivals of Bacchus, given to the 
perſon ſeated at the oppoſite end of the table to aſſiſt the toaſt-maſter. 
His duty is to circulate the bottle, and ſee that the gentlemen of his 
ſquad do juitice to the toaſt, Bailey has a word very near ax in 
Crouper [at a gaming-houſe] accented on the firſt ſyllable, One who 
watches the cards and gathers money for the bank or ſtake- tray. It is 
aid: to have been the occupation of a diſtinguiſhed Commoner, and not 
beneath the acceptance of a Right Honourable. But in ſcandalous chro- 
nicle it no where appears our Biographer flouriſhed in that department. 
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Sheridan's advantage, but is guarded with ſome cautionary 
reſtriction and coupled with clauſes of abatement ; ſome in- 
vidious glance at his perſon, his talents, his mode of life, or 
profeſſion ; the adoption of which *tis well known Sheridan 
himſelf often lamented as matter of neceflity not wantonly 
of choice ; and, far from meaning a reproach, it is but juſtice 
to add, that to the ſame unrelenting Taſk-Miſtreſs, Neceſlity, 
the world is indebted for the labours of Johnſon, which drew 
forth thoſe volumes of his life, in which irreconcileable enmity 
appears the leading feature of his conduct towards his old 
friend, Sheridan, throughout. | 

If there be an exception, it is a paragraph in the 3d volume, 
inſerted as part of a deſultory converſation ſaid to have taken 
Place in the year 1779, in which Sheridan's character, as a 
man of 'merit, is favourably exhibited ; nevertheleſs, even 
there, a ſmatch of the old leven is perceivable. The ſubject 
is introduced without any apparent connection, and a com- 
pliment to him ſeemingly intended; but the eſſence of it is 
done away, being connected with circumſtances of dubious 
complexion, and founded on a Fact for which there is 
no authority. Boſwell or Johnſon, Latet anguis in herba. 
Let the impartial reader determine; the documents, though 
not numerous, are ſufficient. From an attention to which 
alſo, it muſt evidently follow that Mr. Boſwell's claims to 
ſcrupulous authenticity, at leaſt in this inſtance, are not un- 
exceptionably founded, The originals might have been ex- 
amined, without running half over London; and perſonal 
information was always at hand. 

Boſwell, ſpeaking of Johnſon, 8 He obſerved his 
old friend, Mr. Sheridan, had been honoured with extra- 
&« ordinary attention in his own country, by having had an ex- 
« ception made in his favour in an Iriſh Act of Parliament 
concerning Inſolvent Debtors. Thus to be ſingled out,“ 

| ſaid 
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ſaid he, “ by a Legiſlature, as an object of public conſidera- 
* tion and kindneſs, is a proof of no common merit.“ * [p. 171.] 
Not to indulge a captious diſpoſition, at the firſt bluſh 
this paragraph betrays ſomething of a contradiction; for 
even on the high authority alledged Johnſon's -unqualified 
admiſſion of his old friend's uncommon merit is ſcarcely re- 
concileable to that exceſs of ſtupidity denounced, as noticed 
a page or two before, in his oracular capacity. However, 
taken naked as it ſtands, the eulogium is ſpeciouſly advanced, 
and on flight graunds we ſhould not deny him the credit of it; 
involved with other circumſtances, as previouſly obſerved, 
it has ſomething in it of an equivocal nature, and comparing 
| E it 

* This affair is erroneouſly taken up in the ſame light by Davies in 
his Life of Garrick. Boſwell often ſpeaks of Davies as a learned and 
ingenious Writer for whom Dr. Johnſon had a particular kindneſs, by 
whoſe advice and encouragement he undertook that pleaſing monument 
to the memory of our-Englith Roſcius. But though it is not wholly free 


from partiality, natural enough in a Biographer, to his Hero, he has not 
raiſed a magnificent coloſſus to him on the broken ftatues of his co- 


temporaries; when the ſubject leads him to mention Mr. Sheridan, his 


great * and rival, he ſpeaks with ingenzous ſreedom, 
and not for the invidious purpote of dragging him into ludicrous notice. 
The following is the paragraph particularly alluded to, which will bring 
the Reader more intimately acquainted with Mr. Sheridan's true character, 
and in ſome meafure counteract the poiſon of Boſwell. 

« This gentleman [Mr. Sheridan] had been long eſteemed a man of 
eminence in his profeſſion, and notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick's great re- 
putation for acting, ſome criticks did not ſcruple to compare, nay, pre- 
fer Sheridan's performance of certain capital characters, ſuch as Macbeth, 
Hamlet, &c, to the other's utmoſt efforts in thoſe parts.” 

« But indeed the Manager's own jealouſy juſtified the public good 
opinion of Mr. Sheridan's ability; though certainly there was a wide dif- 
ference between their ſeveral pretenſions ; neither in perſon or voice had 
nature been very kind to the latter. But his judgment, his learning, 

| and 


— 


— 
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it with the general tenour of his aſſertions, a doubt ariſes 
whether it was ſeriouſly or ironically intended. As the 
matter ſtands wholly inſulated, there is no forming any 
judgment from the context; but it comes in a queſtionable 
ſhape, and muſt reſt ſolely on its own intrinſic merits. In 
that light it is unluckily featured, and bears confutation on 
the face of it. If infolvent acts were calculated generally 


for the puniſhment, not relief, af unfortunate defaulters, the 


ſtory of a clauſe of exception in favour of an individual might. 
carry weight; but Johnſon was too converſant in parlia- 
mentary uſage to be impoſed on, which makes it difficult to 
conceive, if the diſcourſe be fairly ſtated, that he meant it 


. ſeriouſly, © Somebody, to rouſe Johnſon, might wickedly 
© have ſaid it,” and that was his method of retorting. He 


* 


always diſputed Sheridan's merits, for which no doubt he 
had his reaſons, and on a ſuppoſition that he thought it 
merely a ſpeculatien of his old friend's partizans, a report 

| fabricated 


and cloſe application to ſtudy, compenſated in ſome degree for the want 
of external advantages, His manner, though certainly not very pleaſing, 
was ſuppoſed to be his on, and not borrowed from an imitation ot others. 


- He had beſides the advantage of an excellent character in private life. 


Sheridan bad the peculiar honour, when abſent from Ireland, to be dif- 
tinguiſbed by the legiſlature of his country, as a man whoſe particular in- 
tereſt was worthy of their care and attention... Mr. Garrick ſoon found 
that his engagement with this actor was of very great advantage to him. 
Little difference in the bulk of audiences was to be perceived when they 
acted ſeparately the parts of Hamlet and Richard, or any other capital 
characters. The Manager himſelf owned that, except Barry, he, had 
never found ſo able an aſſiſtant; for the beſt of them he ſaid, would not 
draw together a hundre41 pound audience; but Garrick's ruling paſſion 
was the love of fame, and his uneaſineſs arifing from the ſucceſs of 
Sheridan began every day to be more and more viſible,” which we find, 
by Mr. Davies's Account, terminated in a total ſeparation not much to. 
the honour or advantage of the Manager. 
Davies's Life of Garrick, vol. i. pp. 300, 1. London printed 1784, 2 vol. 
4th edit. the firſt edition bears date April 22, 1780. 
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fabricated to enhance his character, the ſarcaſm comes point- 
ed with double force. No Gentleman of information, par- 
ticularly from Ireland, could conſider -it as complimentary; 
for, improbabilities apart, it reſts upon a Fact to which, had 
any ſuch exiſted, they could not be ſtrangers. It muſt have 
been an affair of public notoriety, open to inſpection; but in 
truth no ſuch exception is on record. The particular Act 
alluded to, and the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 
printed by authority, are now under conſultation, and 
no veſtiges of any ſuch exception are to be met with in 
either. Whatever gave birth to it, the ſtory as related is 
fictitious, and can do no honour to the memory of Mr, Sheri- 
dan in the eſtimation of any intelligent perſon who really 
reſpected him. His merit ſtood in no need of meretricious 
varniſh or adventitious ſupport; the Public were in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; but the kindneſs he experienced was the kind» 
neſs of private friendſhip. The effort of One who ſeldom 
let an opportunity of ſerving thoſe for whom he profeſſed a 
friendſhip eſcape him. The ſubject has been already touched 
upon, A which as a literary anecdote a few incontrovertible 
facts will more ſatisfactorily elucidate; they are extracted 
from my Father's papers, and are faithful to the Original. 
nene — _— Ar ior Vol. _ Page 207 + 
« A Petition of Samuel Whyte and other principal Credi- 
tors of Thomas Sheridan, Eſq. was preſented to the Houſe 
and read; ſetting. forth, that the ſaid Thomas Sheridan, late 
Manager of the Theatre in Smock-alley, having contracted 
| ſeveral debts which he was unable to anſwer, was obliged to 
quit the kingdom, from the perſecution of ſome of his Creditors, 


| who 
* See WHYTE'S POEMS: Notes and Illuſtrations, p, 297. 


+1n the edit. of 1771. . . . in a ſubſequent Edition, viz. in that of 1782, 
page 229, where Petitioner's name is inaccurately ſpelled, White, - 


— = 


1 
A. © 


| 
VB 
| 
| 
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who refuſed to ſign a Letter of Licence, by which he is 
cut off from every proſpect of paying his debts, or providing 
for bis family. And praying, that the ſaid Thomas Sheridan 
may have ſuch protection and relief as to the Houſe ſhall 
ſeem meet.” | ; 
- © Ordered, that the faid Petition be referred to the ſaid 
Committee.“ | | 

This was entirely a voluntary meaſure of the Petitioner, 
without the participation or even knowlege of Mr. Sheridan, 
who, for the reaſons ſet forth in the Petition, had retired 
with his family to Blois in France. The ſituation of his 
affairs, though greatly deranged, had not deprived him of 
every reſource; he had ſtill a Friend, who, not unconſci- 
ous of the difficulties in his way, entertained hopes of finding, 
one day or other, the means of reſtoring him to his 
eountry. At length an opportunity ſeemed to preſent itſelf. 
A Bill was brought into Parliament for the Relief of Inſol- 
vent Debtors under certain limitations. Petitions poured into 
the Houſe from every quarter; but Mr. Sheridan's abſence, 
at ſo remote a diſtance, rendered it impoſſible, had he been 
ever ſo much inclined, to take advantage of the occaſion. 
The Bill was ſome time pending, and Petitioner, who had 
preconcerted his plan, waited its progreſs with ſilent expecta- 
tion; for he knew Mr. Sheridan, in conſequence of his critical 
fituation, had many enemies, and ſome very indiſcreet friends, 
whoſe officiouſneſs might prove as detrimental as the machi- 
nations of his adverſaries; both of which were to be guarded 
againſt ; he therefore, for ſear of accidents, kept cloſe his 
intentions, and poſtponed his application to the laſt hour, that 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected inimical might not have time to 
unite their forces and make head againſt him. Tueſday, 


March 11, was the day fixed for the final Reſolution of the 


{ | | ” Houle, 
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Houſe. On the Sunday morning preceding, Petitioner went 
to Bellingham Boyle, Eſq; of Rathfarnham Caſtle, whoſe 
kind partiality he had long experienced, and for the firſt 
time opened his deſign. Mr. Boyle liſtened to it with his 
accuſtomed cordiality, and very much applauded the inten- 
tion, but did not flatter him with great expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs; for he imagined it would meet with a powerful oppo- 
ſition, and the time was too ſhort to ſecure a party to carry 
it through. Petitioner earneſtly remonſtrated, and explained 
his motives for the delay, which Mr. Boyle, upon conſider- 
ation, thinking feaſible, he propoſed to conſult Mr. Tiſdall 
[the Attorney General] and a few more of the leading 
Members, to whom Petitioner was well known, and pro- 
miſed, as ſoon as poſſible, to apprize him of the reſult, 
The ſucceeding evening, at a very late hour, he was ſum- 
moned to attend at the Chambers of Mr. Fitzgerald, Judge 
of the Admiralty, where he found the Attorney General, the 
Provoſt, Mr. Boyle, and fix or ſeven Members more, in 
- conſultation. Having ſatisfied them in ſome points touching 
the buſineſs in queſtion, they gave him inſtructions to 
prepare a Petition to be preſented to the Houſe early 
the next day, and, as they had no doubt Mr. Sheridan 
had many well-wiſhers among his Creditors, directed him 
to get it ſigned by as many of them as he could, which, 
ſceing the buſineſs in train, and his example, a joint and 
equal ſufferer, before them, it was ſuppoſed none of 
them would refuſe. 

Here indeed he met with the moſt mortifying ana 
ments; for, though all thoſe he judged it prudent to confide 
in, declared themſelves ſatisfied of Mr. Sheridan's probity 
and good intentions, and acknowleged, without reſerve, 
that the particulars were fairly and honeſtly ſtated, he could 


Apt 
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not procure a ſingle name in addition to his own to coun- 
tenance the application. George Faulkner, whom he looked 
upon as his ſheet anchor, was the firſt that excuſed himſelf. + 
The morning being waſted in fruitleſs ſolicitations, no time 
was to be loſt; the Petition, in its original conception, which 
was merely a rough draft haſtily made out, and crude as it 
obviouſly muſt be, was delivered to Mr. Boyle, who, though 
a ſtrenuous and active colleague, was no ſpeaker, and he 
committed it to Mr, Fitzgerald. That Gentleman, in a very 
| g happily-conceived ſpeech, recommended it to the Houſe; the 
1 celebrated Charles Lucas, M. D. Repreſentative for Dublin, 
Petitioner's moſt intimate Friend, ſeconded the motion, 
which was warmly ſupported by Mr. Adderley... .. . 
N It paſſed unanimouſſy .. . The Petitioner to attend the 
| Committee on Thurſday the laſt of their ſitting. 
' Joan Moncx Mason, Eſq. in the Chair. 
| The late Lord Viſcount Doneraile, and the preſent Lord 
; | Viſcount Northland, his earlieſt and moſt Ready patrons, then 
| in the Commons, received him at the door, and taking him 
by the hand announced him to the Committee, ſaying, 
„Here comes the worthy Petitioner for Mr. Sheridan.” 
This was an encouraging reception, and the prelude to a more 
Signal inſtance of favour in the ſequel. Standing at the foot 
| of the table, the Book, as is the uſage, was handed to him; 
but the teſt of an Affidavit was diſpenſed with. Wo 
Mr. Tottenham immediately roſe, and addreſſing the Chair, 
expatiated at ſome length on the purport of the Petition be- 
fore them, and the extraordinary circumſtance of its intro- 
duction to the Houſe. A Creditor petitioning the Legiſla- 
ture in behalf of his Debtor, he obſerved, was very much 
out of the uſual courſe, and the ſingle inſtance of the kind, 


{ 


j | Something more of this Gentleman in a ſubſequent page, 
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he believed, that ever ſolicited the attention of Parliament. 
Among other encomiums, of which he was by no means 
ſparing, he ſaid, it was a ſpirited and laudable exertion of 
friendſhip, evidently proceeding from a diſintereſted principle, 
and in his opinion merited particular conſideration and re- 
ſpect; adding, 7 therefore move you, that Petitioner ſpall not 
be put to his OATA; but the Facts ſet forth in bis Petition be ad- 
mitted ſimply on his word.” His motion was ſeconded by an 
inſtantaneous, Ay ! Ay ! without a diſſenting voice. A few 
queſtions were then put, purely as it were for form's ſake, 
and Petitioner was diſmiſſed with repeated ne of ap- 
Plauſe and congratulations of ſucceſs. 

The Creditors, moſt likely, either did not wiſh or imagine 
he would carry his point; for when they found the buſineſs 
effected, they appeared in a combination to abuſe him; and 
not only reproached him for meddling, as they called it, but 
affected to look upon him as reſponſible to them for the whole 
of their reſpective demands; becauſe, as they alledged, he 
had without their concurrence had recourſe to Parliament to 
their prejudice, and deprived them of the means of proſe- 
cuting their juſt claims. Some of them actually conſulted 
counſel, and took ſteps for the purpoſe of compelling him to 
pay them out of his own pocket. The idea may be now 
laughed at; but the thing was very ſeriouſly menaced: and 
in his ſituation, unhackneyed as he was in the ways of men;* 
of a profeſſion too of all others the moſt expoſed to anxiety 
and trouble, with at beſt very inadequate compenſation, it 

muſt have been an accumulated grievance, and their vines 
malice not a little alarming. 

Mr. Sheridan's ſubſequent letters on the ſubject, now in 
r ont at the ſame time that they more clearly 

explain 


* He was of a retired habit; juſt turned of thirty, aud ſcarcely 
eight years converſant ia buſineſs, 
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explain and corroborate the facts, remain a deciſive teſtimony 
of his principles, and reflect a genuine luſtre on his character 
as a Huſband, a Father, a moral Man, and a Chriſtian. 


To Mr. Samuel Whyte, Maſter of the Engliſh Grammar-School, in 
Graftonsſlreet, Dublin, Via oy Angleterre. 
Dear Sau! 

YOUR long- expected letter has at length arrived 
without date. You mention in it that it was writ the 
poſt after Mr. Sheen's, but by ſome ſtrange fatality it has 
been ſix weeks longer in its paſſage. 1 own your long ſilence 
aſtoniſhed me, and raiſed in me many mortifying reflections. 
'The general negle& which I experienced from all quarters in 
my diſtreſt ſituation, created in me ſuch an apathy for all the 
affairs of this life, that I was almoſt wag to wiſh to paſs 
the reſt of my days 

 Oblituſque meorum obliviſcendus et illis. 

- But your laſt has ſhewn me that friendſhip is not wholly 
baniſhed from the earth. I find that it is to your care ſolely 
Fam indebted for the turn my affairs have taken, and it 
\ Pleaſed me the more, as you are the only perſon living to 
whom I would wiſh to owe ſuch an obligation. Your filence 
during the tranſaction carries its excuſe with it. It was 
better on every account that the attempt ſhould be made 
without my privity, And to deal ingenuouſly with you, 
had you conſulted me, I ſhould never have conſented to it. 
But as the thing has paſſed with ſo much credit to me, the 
Whole honour and merit of it is yours. What I mentioned 
in a former, relative to an act of Parliament, had no re- 
ference to any ſuch act to be made in Ireland, of which I 
had not the leaſt idea; but to an Engliſh act paſſed the ſeſ- 
ions before for the relief of inſolvent debtors, with the nature 

| _ | uf 
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of which I deſired to be made acquainted. . . . . You have 
not made me acquainted with the circumſtances of the act, in 
which, through your friendly and diſintereſted exertions, I 
am concerned; nor mentioned the time that it will be proper 
for me-to go to Ireland. I ſhould be glad you would take 
the firſt opportunity of conveying a copy of the act to Mr. 
Chamberlaine, becauſe there are ſome points on which L 
would take advice in London, before my ſetting out for 
Dublin, And now, my dear Sam! I muſt tell you, that 
without your farther aſliſtance it will be impoſlible for me to 
reap the benefit of what you have done for me, From the 
perpetual fluctuation in the miniſtry, the payments are no 
longer punctual at the Treaſury. There is now due to me 
a year of my penſion; and at the moment I am writing to 
you I am reduced to my laſt Louis. I had relied upon re- 
ceiving about fifty pound from Sheen, for the books and a 
year's rent of a certain farm at Quilca. But this I find, 
without any notice given me, has been foreſtalled, and Sheen 
writes me word that he has not a ſhilling to ſpare. I had 
before applied to ſome friends in England, who had made 
large profeſſions to me; bur I find, by an obſtinate ſilence on 
their part, that nothing is to be expected from them. My 
ſole reliance at pre nt is upon you; nor ſhould I have the 
leaſt doubt on me, if your abilities were equal to your good 
will. But I muſt conjure you by all that is ſacred in friend- 
fhip to raiſe a hundred pounds for me, as ſpeedily as you can, 
and convey it to William Whately, Eſq; Banker in London, 
for my uſc; on the receipt of which I will immediately ſet 
out for England in my way to Dublin. Mrs. Sheridan and 
the Children will continue in France, till my affairs are 
ſettled ; and after that you may. rely upon it that this is the 
firſt debt I ſhall think myſelf bound to diſcharge, - I need not 

| \ F | ſay 
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ſay more upon this head; I am ſure your utmoſt endeayours' 
will not be wanting to ſerve me in this exigence, and to 
complete what you have ſo well begun. 

And now I muſt give you ſome account of what we have 
been doing ſince our arrival at Blois. I have long ſince 
finiſhed the Dictionary, and have got together the greateſt: 
part of the materials for the Grammar, which only want 
being reduced into order. I have likewiſe almoſt finiſhed a 
volume of Dialogues on the Engliſh Language, to ſerve as 
a preparative for the other work. The more I refle&t on 
the general uſe which muſt be made of this work wherever 
Engliſh is taught, the more I am convinced that the profits 
of it will be conſiderable; and that if I keep the right of. 
the Copy to myſelf (which is my deſign) it will be an eſtate 
to my family. I have finiſhed a Grammar too in Engliſh and 
French, for the uſe of all foreigners who underſtand French, 
that-are deſirous of attaining a knowledge of the Engliſh 
tongue by an eaſy and ſhort method. I have alſo drawn up 
a Grammar in Engliſh to facilitate the attainment of the. 
'French tongue to all who ſpeak Engliſh; a work much- 
wanted, and which I began at firſt for the uſe of my children, 
upon finding the great imperfection of all hitherto publiſhed. 
with that view. Mrs. Sheridan has writ a comedy called a 
Trip to Bath, in which ſome good judges in England find a 
| great deal of merit. She has alſo made two additional 
volumes to the Memoirs of Sidney, and has begun a Tragedy 
in proſe upon part of the ſtory. contained in this latter part. 
Thus you ſee, that, together with the time employed in the 
inſtruction of the children, we have not been idle ſince our 
arrival here. Our coming to Blois has been attended with 
the happy circumſtance of reſtoring Mrs. Sheridan to a per- 
fect good ſtate of health, a bleſſing which the had not known. 
a e 
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for ten years before; and this alone would make me think it 
a fortunate event which drove us hither. But I have other 
;reaſons to bleſs this event. lt has afforded me an opportunity 
of acquiring two of the moſt uſeful kinds of knowledge, 
which one can be poſſeſſed of in this life; I mean a knowledge 
of the world, and a knowledge of myſelf. To know the 
world well, one muſt ceaſe to be an actor in the buſy ſcene 
of life, and be contented to be an humble ſpectator; and to 
know one's ſelf well, long uninterrupted leiſure for ſelf-exa- 
mination, at a diſtance from the turbulence and ſeductions 
.of the world, is eſſentially neceſſary. The refult of my re- 
flections with regard to the world has been the fame with 
that of the wiſe man, that it is, Vanity of Vanities, But I 
have not like him ended my enquiries there. My mind 
could never reſt in ſo diſpiriting a concluſion; it naturally led 
me to the conſideration of another life, where all that is 
amiſs here will be rectified. And after the moſt unpreju- 
diced enquiries, I remained in the full convidion, that it is 
from Rert1G1own alone that we can hope for contentment in 
this life, or happineſs in a future one: and the reſult -of my 
ſelf· examination was, a determined reſolution. to make her 
ſacred dictates the guide of all my future actions. Don't 
think, Sam ! that either ſuperſtition or melanchdly have 
Had the leaſt influence on this occaſion, for I have nota grain 
of either in my compoſition ; it has been the effect of a long, 
cool, deliberate train of reflection. 

I am ſorry I was not before made acquainted with the very 
kind part which Mr, Boyle took in my affairs. 1 fear a 
letter, after ſo great a diſtance of time, would appear with 
but an ill grace: I muſt therefore beg you will take it upon 
yourſelf to make him my moſt grateful acknowledgments, 
and at the ſame time the apology for my ſilence. You do 
pot ſay a word about Mrs, Whyte, nor your Boy. Do you 
think 
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think we are indifferent with regard to what concerns you? 
Aſſure Mr. and Mrs. Guinneſs of my warmeſt regards and 
beſt wiſhes. I did intend to return a few lines in anſwer to 
the obliging ones which ſhe added to yours, but you ſee the 


paper is finiſhed. I am ever ſincerely 
| and affectionately yours, 
Blois, Auguſt 1ft, 1766. THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


This letter affords indubitable proof of the Writer's great 
reliance on his Friend; and the following will equally evince 
his Friend was no temporizer; and that his attention to 
Mr. Sheridan, or his alacrity to ſerve him, neither diſtance 
of ſituation, nor change of circumſtances, abated. 
To MR, SAMUEL WHYTE, IN GRAFTON-=STREET, DUBLIN. 
SIR, | London, 13th Auguſt, 1766. 
I navr received your favour of the gth, with a Bill 
"on Meſſrs. Ker and co. for £25. . . which ſhall be paſſed 
to the account of Mr. Sheridan as deſired. I am, for . 
Caſtells, and nen | 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM WHATELY. 


s, ; London, 17th September, 1 766. 
1 I gave received your favour of the IIth, with 
a Bill on Mr. Clarke for £75. . . which ſhall be placed to the 
account of Mr. Thomas Sheridan. I am, for Meſlrs, Caſtells, 
and myſelf, 
| Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

1 0 gth. Rem. 25: 0:0 WILLIAM wWRHATETx. 
Sep. I1th, do. 75 2010 


Total £100 : © : © Brit. Curr. 
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To Mr. Samuel Whyte, Maſter of the Engliſh Grammar=School, 
in Grafton-ſireet, Dublin. Jia Londres, Angleterre. 

Paris, October 13th, 1166. 
OFTEN have I ſat down to write to you an account of 
the moſt fatal event that could befall me in this liſe, and as 
often have thrown aſide the pen. Oh, my dear Sau! the 
moſt excellent of women is no more. Her apparent malady 
was an intermitting fever, attended with no one bad ſymp- 
tom, *till the day before her death, when ſhe was ſuddenly 
deprived of her ſenſes, and all the fatal prognoſticks of a 
ſpeedy diſſolution appeared. She died the death of the 
righteous, without one pang, without a groan. The ex- 
traordinary circumſtances attending her caſe made me re- 
ſolve to have her opened : when it was found that the whole 
art of medicine could not have prolonged her days, as all 
the noble parts were attacked, and any one of four internal 
maladies muſt have proved mortal. If the news of this 
event has not yet reached Dublin, break it to my Siſter as 
gently as you can. I ſet out from this in a few days for 
St. Quintin, a town about half way between this and Calais, 
where I purpoſe to leave my Children, in the hands of Pro- 
teſtants, to whom they are ſtrongly recommended. As ſoon 
as I have ſettled them, I ſhall ſet out for London, and thence 
proceed to Dublin as ſpeedily as poſhble. I thank you for 
your laſt letter and the remittance, without which I ſhould 
not have been able to have made this arrangement. — Sau! 
you have loſt a Friend who valued you much. I have loſt 
what the world cannot repair, a boſom Friend, another ſelF. 
My children have loſt—Oh their Loſs is neither to be ex- 

preſſed nor repaired. But the will of God be done. 

I am ever ſincerely 
dad and affectionately yours, 

THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
It 
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It is a juſt remark of Dr. Johnſon's, that many things 
which are falſe are tranſmitred from book to book and gain 
credit in the world,“ an obſervation which comes home to 
the experience of moſt intelligent readers, and has been 
abundantly verified in the caſe of Mr. Sheridan, The pre- 
ceding facts ſpeak for themſelves, and the documents will 
hardly be diſputed. In a former page of this volume, it is 
ſaid, that he died at Margate, Thurſday, Auguſt the 16th.“ 
This is an error of the preſs, it ſhould be Thurſday, Auguit 
the 14th, 1788. He had performed a long and difficult 
part in the eye of the Public, and his final exit was not un- 
noticed. Memoirs of the late Thomas Sheridan, Eſq; ap- 
| peared in the European Magazine for the months of Septem- 
ber, f October, f November, f and December, f ſubſequent 
ſtating in the firſt inſtance, according to cuſtom, the ſup- 
poſed particulars of his birth and parentage, as follows: 
« Thomas Sheridan was the eldeſt ſon of Dr. Thomas 
* Sheridan, an eminent divine and ſchoolmaſter, but more 
celebrated as the friend and companion of Dean Swift, by 
« Miſs Macpherſon, daughter of a Scots gentleman. He 
„ was born at Quilca, a place which to future times will 
& acquire a degree of importance, as the reſidence of Swiſt, 
* and the birth-place of moſt of Mr. Sheridan's family; par- 
* ticularly the author of the School for Scandal. And in 2 
prior publication, containing Memoirs of Richard-Brinſley 
Sheridan, that gentleman is deſcribed as © the eldeſt ſon of 
Thomas Sheridan and Frances his 1 8 born at Quilca 
„ near Dublin.” 
Theſe memoirs were republiſhed verbatim in differegt 
places, particularly in the Edinburgh and Dublin Magazines; 
| | the 
#* WHYTZE'S POEMS, p. 298.—+ Eur. Mag. pp. 210, 274, 325, 48. 
t see alſo Biographia Dramatica, article Sheridan. 
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the latter by Pat. Byrne, bookſeller, Grafton-ſtreet,.... . 
It muſt be preſumed that the Compiler proceeded on the 
beſt information he could collect; but his information was 
not authentic. Mrs, Knowles, Mr, Sheridan's youngeſt and 
only ſurviving Siſter, who at the time preſided over an emi- 
ment Boarding-School for young Ladies in York-ſtreet, was 
conſulted as to the facts, and her account, which cannot be 
controverted, ran-widely different. 

Thomas Sheridan was not the firſt-born of their Parents; 
her brother Richard being upwards of three years his ſenior, 
whoſe eldeſt Son of the ſame name, late a King's Counſel, 
and Member for Charlemont, was preſent at the relation. 
The name of the Doctor's firſt-born ſon was James, who 
died young and was buried in St. Mary's Church-yard, 
Auguſt 22d, 1724, as appears by the Regiſter; conſequently 
Thomas was his third fon. Neither was their Mother's 
maiden name Macpherſon, nor was ſhe of Scotch extraction. 
Her name was Elizabeth Macfadden, the only child of an 
Iriſh gentleman of the Province of Ulſter. Mrs. Knowles 
could not ſee the propriety of diſtinguiſhing Quilca as the 
ſettled reſidence of Swift, more than Sir Arthur Acheſon's, 
Mr. Matthews's, Mr. Hamilton's, or any other place where 
he might have been an invited gueſt, or for a few months 
occaſionally accommodated : and ſetting down Quilca as the 
birth-place of her brother Thomas, or any of his family, was 
void of -all foundation; for her Mother and Siſter were re- 
markably timid on thoſe occaſions, and invariably fixed on 
the Capital, where they were in the way of more immediate 
and better aſſiſtance than could be expected in the country. 
Her brother Thomas, as well as herſelf, and the reſt of the 
Doctor's children, were born in Capel-{treet, in King James's 

mint= 


# 
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mint-houſe, as it was called, where her Father held his ſchool;* 

and her brother Tom's third ſon, Richard-Brinſley, author of 

the School for Scandal, was born at his Father's houſe in 

Dorſet-ſtreet, Dublin, where his eldeſt ſon Thomas, who | 
died in childhood, Charles-Francis, and his eldeſt daughter, ö 
were alſo born; and all his children, except the youngeſt © | 
daughter, who was born in Henrietta-ſtreet, Covent Garden, 

London, were baptized in St. Mary's Church, where like- 

wife the Doctor her Father's children all received their 

Baptiſm, This account is confirmed by the Regiſter, to be 3 
ſeen in the Church books of St. Mary's, Dublin, f which could E 
not well have been the caſe had they been born at Quilca ; : 
a journey of about fifty Engliſh miles from Dublin, and not, 

as aſſerted, in the neighbourhood of that Metropolis. 

Without entering into other matters, there are ſome things 

to be corrected in the ſtory told of George Faulkner, of 

oſtentatious memory, which but ill ſquares with his, conduct 

on a former occaſion mentioned, arid ſeems more calculated 

for eclat, than conſiſtent with the Fact. His relinquiſhing 

his ſecurities, were it really the caſe, two years after the 

power of enforcing them had been ſuperſeded, was but an 

empty compenſation for reſuſing his Name when it might 

have been of uſe; but the Alderman knew Printers, and 

Printers knew him. , The paragraph told prettily, and he 

obtained the Feather. Quięſcant mortui / , . . The buſineſs 
was done without him, || Mr. 


* See an account of the former and preſent ſtate of this ancient Edifice 
after the Table of Contents. WHYTE's POEMS, p. viii. . A plate of 
which is given, as a Tail-piece, at the end of the firſt poem called the 
Theatre, or Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Theatro-Mania. 

+ Extract from the Regiſter of St. Mary's Pariſh, Dublin. Charles-Francis, 
ſon of Thomas and Frances Sheridan, baptized July 23d, 17 50—Richard- 
Brinſley, ſon of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, baptized November 4th, 1751. 

t See a ſpecimen of this worthy Alderman's kindneſs, page 30, line 2. 

Tune paragraph alluded to, which was omitted in the former Edition, 
is added in a ſubſequent page, with a few curſory remarks, of which ſome 
ot our readers ſuggeſted the propriety, 
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Mr. Sheridan arrived in Dublin, from France, in the 
month of October, 1766, and, as the Act directs, appeared 
in Court during the Term to take the benefit of it in form. 
Very ſhortly after, having no ſcheme of ſecreting his pro- 
perty, a trick too common on ſuch occaſions, a meeting of 
his Creditors was called by public advertiſement, and the re- 
mains of his fortune, which chiefly conſiſted of ſurplus rents 
riſing from a certain farm at Quilca, which he had formerly 
purchaſed from his eldeſt brother, and had in his difficulties 
mortgaged to a brother-in-law, was veſted in three of the 
Creditors,* in truſt for the whole, who, without let or mo- 
leſtation, permitted him the free enjoyment of the ſame till 
his death. Some months after Quilca was advertiſed to be 
ſold, F and the purchaſe money was honourably appropri- 
ated, upon an average of the outſtanding debts, to the pur- 
poſe of diſcharging them.. . No dirty expedient was 
attempted to evade payment, f though at the interval of 

G p two 

# Tho. Adderly, Eſq. M. P. Robert Birch of Turvey, Eſq. M. P. and 
Wm. Lefanu, Eſq. who was the principal agent, and honourably, as on every 
other occaſion thro? an exemplary life of 86 years, diſcharged the truſt re- 


poſed in him. The two laſt of whom were living when theſe Remarks were 
firſt publiſhed ; Mr Birch is now the only ſurviver April 3d, 1798. 


+ The Equity of Redemption rather, Anno 1789; which brought 
ebout 65ol. ſubjet to the mortgage, which devolved to the mort- 
gagee's daughter, who now enjoys the iſſues and profits. 


t This paſſage is literally tranſcribed from the Author's MS, It is ſeel- 
ingly given from his own perſonal experience in other caſes, to which it 
manifeſtly alludes. The Items, not trifling nor a few, are on his Books; 
upwards of fifteen hundred pounds for board and tuition. . . £1500!!! 
Liberal education truly, with a witneſs. It was not in that way my 
FATHER ſhowed his gratitude to the worthy preceptor of his youth ; 
knowing a conſiderable ſum for his board and inſtruction had been 
ſuffered to accumulate, when he came of age he called for the account, 
and, adding the intereſt, diſcharged the whole to the uttermoſt farthing. 
This decided proof of his pupil's honour and integrity the good old 

gentleman 
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two and twenty years, no intereſt during that time having 
been paid or called for, the ſtatute of limitation might 
- have been pleaded in full force; the Oreditors were publicly 
apptrized of the intended diſtribution, and every claimant, 
duly producing vouchers, received his dividend reſpectively 
apportioned, 

In a Work of conſiderable merit and utility, which lately 
iſſued from the American Prefs, it is recorded, under the head 
of Eminent Men, that“ the Rev. Doctor Thomas Sheridan, 
&« of Ireland, Author of the Engliſh Dictionary, Works on 
6 Elocution, &c. died Auguſt 14th, 1788.“ Here Father 
and Son are evidently confaunded. ... Well! and what 
matter, cries his Worſhip in ſtilts; he ſees no occaſion for 
ſuch great minuteneſs : What's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba? Very true, Sir! and is the Sneer leſs applicable 
to your Alexanders and your Czfars, thoſe Gods on Earth, 
who have been hung up to poſterity on as diſputable au- 
thority, and to as little purpoſe ? An honeſt man's the 
nobleſt work of God.— He is an example proper for imita- 
tion, and ſuch alone are worthy of commemorating. Pope 
on the various purſuits of mankind, among others, ſpeaking of 


your Heroes and your Politicians, comes preciſely to the point: 


But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 
"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a VIiLLAiw great. 


September 5, 1796. 


gentleman on his death-bed pathetically inculcated to his children, 
whom, in that awful criſis, he recommended to his care. They are 
living, and take pleaſure in teſtifying the facts. One inſtance of the like 
kind, and but one in the courſe of forty years, my * has 
experienced in his own practice. 


N. 
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EL TTRATCTEO 


AND 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 


ALLUDED TO IN THE COURSE OF THE REMARKS 
ON BOSWELL'S JOHNSON ; 


INCLUDING THE 


REAL HISTORY OF THE GOLD MEDAL 


GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR OF THE 


TRAGEDY OF DOUGLAS. 


Ou Author * in his Obſervations concerning Imitation, 
quoting a paſſage from Lord Roſcommon, oppoſes it to a 
ſimilar paſſage in the Efſay on Criticiſm by our Engliſh 
Homer. Pope, he remarks, on the Structure of Poetic 


Numbers, lays down the following rule : 
is not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 


The ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe.” | 
Eflfay on Criticiſm, verſe 364. 

The laſt line, with the alteration of a ſingle word, is evidently 
borrowed from the noble Peer ; not perhaps with the .uſual 
felicity of great genius, which is to improve upon the 
original. The idea of making the ſound a comment or echo. 
to the ſenſe is coeval with poetry itſelf; a doctrine founded 
in nature and clearly demonſtrable on the principles of har- 
mony and good taſte, we may add too, a doctrine univerſally 
received as orthodox, till of late combated by Dr. Johnſon 
and a few of his implicit diſciples, It is a favourite ſubject 

of 


* MR. WHY TE. , » Preliminary Effay to his POEMS, new Edit. p. lv. 
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two and twenty years, no intereſt during that time having 
been paid or called for, the ſtatute of limitation might 


- have been pleaded in full force; the Oreditors were publicly 


apprized of the intended diſtribution, and every claimant, 
duly producing vouchers, received his dividend reſpectively 
apportioned. 


In a Work of conſiderable merit and utility, which lately 


iſſued from the American Preſs, it is recorded, under the head 
of Eminent Men, that“ the Rev. Doctor Thomas Sheridan, 
“e of Ireland, Author of the Engliſh Dictionary, Works on 
« Elocution, &c. died Auguſt 14th, 1788.“ Here Father 
and Son are evidently confaunded. . . Well! and what 
matter, cries his Worſhip in ſtilts; he ſees no occaſion for 
ſuch great minuteneſs : What's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba? Very true, Sir! and is the Sneer leſs applicable 
to your Alexanders and your Czfars, thoſe Gods on Earth, 
who have bcen hung up to poſterity on as diſputable au- 
thority, and to as little purpoſe ? An honeſt man's the 
nobleſt work of God.— He is an example proper for imita- 
tion, and ſuch alone are worthy of commemorating. Pope 
on the various purſuits of mankind, among others, ſpeaking of 


your Heroes and your Politicians, comes preciſely to the point: 


But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 
"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a VILLAiN — 
September 5, 1796. 
gentleman on his death-bed pathetically inculcated to his children, 
whom, in that awful criſis, he recommended to his care. They are 
living, aid take pleaſure in teſtifying the facts. One inſtance of the like 


kind, and but one in the courſe of forty years, my — has 
experienced in his own practice. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 


ALLUDED TO IN THE COURSE OF THE REMARKS 
ON BOSWELL'S JOHNSON ; 


INCLUDING THE 


REAL HISTORY OF THE GOLD MEDAL 


GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR OF THE 


TRAGEDY OF DOVTTSEL 443 


Ou Author * in his Obſervations concerning Imitation, 
quoting a paſſage from Lord Roſcommon, oppoſes it to a 
ſimilar paſſage in the Efſay on Criticiſm by our Engliſh 
Homer. Pope, he remarks, on the Structure of Poetic 


Numbers, lays down the following rule : 


is not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 
The ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe.” 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, verſe 364. 


The laſt line, with the alteration of a ſingle word, is evidently 


borrowed from the noble Peer; not perhaps with the uſual 
felicity of great genius, which is to improve upon the 
original. The idea of making the ſound a comment or echo. 
to the ſenſe is coeval with poetry itſelf ; a doctrine founded 
in nature and clearly demonſtrable on the principles of har- 
mony and good taſte, we may add too, a doctrine univerſally 
received as orthodox, till of late combated by Dr. Johnſon 
and a few of his implicit diſciples, It is a favourite ſubject 


of 
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of Sheridan's, and for that very reaſon, as it appears, faſtidi- 
ouſly, and I will fay ungratefully, oppoſed by Johnſon, 
whom Sheridan in the day of emergency had eſſentially 
ſerved.* The circumſtance could not be obliterated ; but- as 
the ſenſe of obligation is painful to ſome minds, from a 
falſe conceit of ſomething in it humiliating, it was a per- 
petual bliſter to the Doctor, which, whenever the name of 
Sheridan was but glanced at, irritated his ſarcattic diſpoſition, 
and was the real ground of that irreconcileable difference 
which latterly ſubſiſted between them. . . . This may ſound 
harſh to the memory of that great Moraliſt, but (both have 
paid the debt of nature) it is ſimply doing juſtice to the other, 
which indeed is virtually granted, though it muſt be obſerved 
with manifeſt reluctance, by Boſwell himſelf. Boſwell in 
his ardour for Johnſon generally uſes the name of Sheridan 
invidiouſly, and for the moſt part ignorantly or wilfully 
miſtakes facts, and miſrepreſents the man. 1 The Writer 
ſpeaks from his own knowlege, and eſpecially as to two, 
the moſt conſiderable inſtances, wherein he himſelf was the 
principal Agent. Due ifpſe miſerrima vidi, et quorum pars 
magna fui, (b. c.) One of the inſtances alluded to is in 
7 a another 

* Boſwells Life of Johnſon, 3 vols. Lond. 1793, 2d Edit. vol. i. pp. 341, 2. 
That Journaliſt on the head of Johnſon's Penſion tells us, „The Ear! of 
« Bute, who was then Prime Miniſter, had the honour to announce this 
« inſtance of his Sovereign's Bounty, &c.” and p. 343, 44z acknowleging 
on the conceſſion of Lord Loughborough, that Sheridan was the PRIME 
MOVER of the Buſineſs, ſays “and it is but juſt to add, that Mr. Sheridan 
« told me, that when he communicated to Dr, Johnfon that a Penſion was 
« to be granted to him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, The Engliſh 
« Language does not afford-me terms adequate to my feelings on this occaſion. 
I maſt have recourſe to the French. I am penetre with his Majeſty's good- 


& 7ejs. . . When repeated this to Dr. Johnſon he did not contradict it.” 
BOSWELL, 


+ Ibid. pp. (a) 349, 50, 51, 52, $33 4175 5433 5813 589. Vol. ii. pp. 16. 
(b) 204, 53 364+ Vol, iii. pp. (e) 171; 4703: 476; 594, &c. 
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another place tranſiently taken up ;* the other, as an anec- 
dote connected with the literary hiſtory of the times, ſhall 
now be related. 

Dr. Johnſon affected to diſlike the Tragedy of Douglas, 
which, as Boſwell ſays, © He called a fooliſh Play,” partly, 
we may ſuppoſe, from national prejudice, being written by a 
Scotchman, and partly becauſe, as he had heard, it was 
wonderfully admired by his friend Sheridan, whom, as 
Boſwell gives it from the Doctor's own mouth, he wan» 
tonly and inſolently treated in a coffee-houſe at Oxford, 
becauſe he preſented its Author with a Gold Medal ;” 
which Johnſon quaintly enough phraſes “ counterfeiting 
Apollo's coin.“ — There is ſomething ſuſpicious in the 
ſtory of this puny gaſconade.—Sheridan was not remark- 
ably pacific in caſes of inſults offered; for, adopting the 
words of Hamlet, his favourite character, he might juſtly 
ſay of himſelf, though 7 am not ſplenetive and raſh, yet have 
T in me ſomething dangerous, which let thy wiſdom fear. 
And as to the circumſtance of the Medal it would ſeem 
both the Doctor and Biographer were but partially informed. 
When the Tragedy of Douglas firſt came out, Mr. Sheridan, 
then Manager of the Dublin Theatre, received a printed 
copy of it from London, which having, according to cuſtom, 
previouſly read to his company, he caſt for repreſentation ; 
for it is true he highly admired it, and apprized the per- 
formers, it was his intention to give the author his third 
nights, as if the play had been originally brought out at 
his own houſe; an unprecedented act of liberality in the 
Manager, which, it was thought, would be wonderfully - 

; productive 


* WHYTE'S POEMS, new Edition.. . Notes on the Theatre or 
Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Theatro-Mania, p. 297. 


t Witneſs the well-known affair of Kelly's Riot, as it was called, de. 
tailed by VICTOR, and HITCHCOCK, and noticed in a ſubſequent page. 
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productive to the Author. The firſt night, as the play had 
received the ſanction of a Britiſh audience, the houſe was 
crammed, and the ſecond night kept pace with the firſt. 'The 
printers mean while were not idle; it now iſſued from the 
Iriſh preſs, and unfortunately for the poor Author, a diſ- 
ſenting Clergyman, with an eccleſiaſtical anathema againſt 
him annexed, 'Things inſtantly took a new turn; the play 
was reprobrated, and conſidered as a profanation of the 
clerical character; a faction was raiſed againſt it, and the 
third night, which was expected to be an overflow, fell 
miſerably ſhort of Expences. 'The Manager was in an awk- 
ward predicament ; he was the cauſe of raiſing expectations, 
at leaſt innocently, that could not be anſwered ; and ſtood 
committed to the Author and his friends in a buſineſs, 
which unforeſeen accidents had utterly defeated. . . . An un- 
feeling mind might have let it reſt there ; but it was not an 
unfeeling mind that dictated the meaſure. Something muſt 
be done; and though the Writer of this account was at 
the time a very young man, Mr, Sheridan was pleaſed to 
communicate to him his difficulties on the occaſion, The 
firſt idea was to write a friendly letter to the Rev. Author, 
and accompany it with a handſome piece of plate. To this 
I took the liberty to object; for, as I underſtood he was not 
a family man, it might run him to expence in ſhowing it, 
which in ſuch a cafe was a very natural piece of vanity, and 
ſurely in itſelf no way reprehenſible. I rather thought 
ſomething he could conveniently carry about with him 
would anſwer better; ſuppoſe a piece of Geld in the way 
of a Medal. Mr. Sheridan thanked me for the hint, and 
adviſing with Mr. Robert Calderwood, a ſilverſmith of the 
firſt eminence, a man of letters alſo and good taſte, he threw 
out the very ſame idea, influenced by pretty much the ſame 

reaſons : 
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reaſons: It was executed accordingly; the intrinfic value 
ſomewhere about twenty guineas. On one fide was en- 
graved a Laurel. Wreath, and on the reverſe, as nearly as 
I rememember, at the diſtance of almoſt forty years, the 
following Inſcription : 

Thomas Sheridan, Manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock-alley, 
Dublin, preſents this ſmall token of bis gratitude to the Author of 
Douglas, for his having enriched the Stage with a Perſect Tragedy. 


Soon after I carried it with me to London, and through 
the favour of Lord Macartney, it was delivered to the 
Miniſter, Lord Bute, for his countryman the Author of 
Douglas. But even this alſo he was near being deprived 
of; for on the road, a few miles from London, I was 
ſtopped by highwaymen, and preſerved the well-meant offer- 
ing, by the ſacrifice of my purſe, at the imminent peril of my 
life. It was conſidered merely as a fort of compenſation for 
the diſappointment in regaxd of the third nights' profits, 
and certainly no proof of oſtentation in the Manager: on 
what principle of decency then could Dr. Johnſon treat his 
old Friend with that wanton inſolence which he boaſts he 
thought proper to indulge on the occaſion ?* 


To deal ingenuouſly and give every man fair play, the fol- 
lowing paſſage, particularly referred to, touching Johaſon's 
animoſity to Sheridan and Swiſt, is given from Boſwell entire: 

« On Friday, March 24, 1775,—Johnſon was in high ſpirits 
this evening at the club, and talked with great animation and 
ſucceſs, He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon all occa- 
ſions. The Tale of a Tub' is ſo much ſuperiour to his 
other writings, that one can hardly believe he was the au- 
thor of it. There is in it ſuch a vigour of mind, ſuch a 
ſwarm of thoughts, ſo much of nature, and art, and life.“ 


I wondered 
# Boſwell's Life of Dr. Johnſon, vol. ii, pp. 203, 4, 5+ 
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I wondered to hear him ſay of © Gulliver's Travels,” © When 
once you have thought of big men and little men, it is very 


eaſy to do. the reſt.” I endeavoured to make a ſtand for 


Swift, and tried to rouſe thoſe who were much more able to 
defend him; but in vain. Johnſon at laſt of his own accord 
allowed very great merit to the inventory of articles found 


in the pocket of © the Man Mountain,” particularly the de- 


ſcription of his watch, which it was conjectured was his 
God, as he conſulted it upon all occaſions. He obſerved, 
that (Swift put his name to but two things, (after he had a 
name to put,) * The Plan for the Improvement of the 
Engliſh Language,' and the laſt * Drapier's Letter.” 

« From Swift, there was an eaſy tranſition to Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan. JonxsůoN. “ Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of 
the tragedy of Douglas, and preſented its author with a gold 
medal, Some years ago, at a coffee-houſe in Oxford, 1 called 
to him, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give 
a gold medal to Home, for writing that fooliſh play?” This, 
you ſee, was wanton and inſolent ; but I meant to be wanton 
and inſolent. A medal has no value but as a ſtamp of 


merit. And was Sheridan to aſſume to himſelf the right of 


giving that ſtamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to 
beſtow a gold medal as an honorary reward of dramatic ex- 
cellence, he ſhould have requeſted one of the Univerſities to 
chooſe the perſon on whom it ſhould be conferred, Sheridan 
had no right to give a ſtamp of merit; it was counterfeit- 
ing Apollo's coin.” | 

In the paragraph immediately ſucceeding the above, if 
Mr. Boſwell is right in his ſtatement, the rigid ſtickler for 
truth not only encourages temporizing principles and duplicity, 
but, in certain caſes of convenience, gives a latitude to perjury. 


ADDENDA. 
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(a) Preface, p. vii. Ds. JOHNSON's Biographer is of opi- 
nion, that the moſt minute ſingularities which belonged to 
him ſhould not be omitted; one anecdote of that claſs, 
perhaps as unaccountable as any which he has related, with 
all his aſſiduity, has eſcaped him. It was communicated 
to the writer of this article, by Mr. Sheridan, of which he 
himſelf had ſhortly after an opportunity of being an eye- 
witneſs, Mr. Sheridan at the time lived in Bedford-ſtreet 
oppoſite Henrietta-ſtreet, which ranges with the ſouth fide 
of Covent Garden, ſo that the proſpe& lies open the whole 
way free of interruption ; we were ſtanding together at the 
drawing-room window expecting Johnſon who was to dine 
there. Mr. Sheridan aſked me could I ſee the length of 
the garden. No, fir!” © Take out your Opera-glaſs, Johnſon is 
coming ; you may know him by his gait.” I perecived him 
at a good diſtance working along with a peculiar ſolemnity 
of deportment, and an awkward fort of meaſured ſtep ; at that 
time the broad flagging on each fide the ſtreets was not 
univerſally adopted, and ſtone poſts were in faſhion to prevent 
the annoyance of carriages. Upon every poſt as he paſſed along, 
L could obſerve he deliberately laid his hand; but miſſing 
one of them, when he had got at ſome diſtance; he ſeemed 
ſuddenly to recollect himſelf, and immediately returning 
back, carefully performed the accuſtomed ceremony, and re- 
ſumed his former .courſe, not omitting one till he gained 
the croſſing. This, Mr. Sheridan aſſured me, however odd 
it might appear, was his conſtant practice ; but why or 
wherefore he could not inform me, . . Now for a dinner ſcene. 
The houſe on the right at the bottom of Beaufort-build- 
ings was occupied by Mr. Chamberlain, Mrs, Sheridan's 
H eldeſt 
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eldeſt brother, by whom Johnſon was often invited in the ſnug” 
way with the family party. At one of thoſe ſocial meetings- 
Johnſon as uſual ſat next the lady of the houſe ; the deſſert 
ſtill continuing, and the ladies in no haſte to withdraw, 
Mrs. Chamberlaine had moved a little back from the table, 
and was careleſsly dangling her foot backwards and for- 
wards as ſhe ſai, enjoying the feaſt of reaſon and the flow 
of ſoul. Johnſon the while in a moment of abſtraction was 
convulſively working his hand up and down, which the 
lady obſerving, ſhe roguiſhly edged her foot within his reach, 
and, as might partly have been expected, Johnſon clenched 
hold of it, and drew off her ſhoe; the ſtarted, and haſtily 
exclaimed, © O, fy! Mr. Johnſon” The company at firſt knew 
not what to make of it; but one of them, perceiving the 
joke, tittered. Johnſon, not improbably aware of the trick, 
apologized : © Nay, madam, recolle& yourſelf; I know not 
that I have juſtly incurred your rebuke; the moda was 
involuntary,.and the action not intentionally rude.” 

On another occaſion, the Relater of theſe Anecdotes, Who 
at the time reſided in the houſe along with his good friend, 
Mr. Chamberlaine, . was near getting himſelf into a hobble : 
Going rather abruptly into the drawing-room, he found 
Dr. Lucas, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Chamberlaine with two 
large folios on the table before them; Johnſon's Dictionary, 
then but lately publiſhed. One of the volumes lay open, 
and popping his head in among them, the firſt word 
that caught his eye was Helter- Kelter... © Helter-ſkelter, 
from Peolrcen pceado, the darkneſs of hell; hell being a 
place of confuſion.” . .. .* That's a very far-fetched etymology,” 
eries the youngſter ;: the three gentlemen ſeemed thunder- 
ſtruck, and ſtaring at him for a moment, caſt a ſignificant 
glance towards the window, where ſtood an odd looking 


figure, 
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figure, which he had not before noticed, obſerving the boats 
paſſing on the Thames. Twas Johnſon ! whom indeed he 
did not know, and luckily for him, he ſcemed wholly ab- 
ſorbed in his own contemplations, „Well, young fir” ſays 
Mr. Chamberlaine, again caſting an eye towards the win- 
dow, © I ſuppoſe you can give a better derivation.” O yes, ſir! 
in an inſtant ; from the Latin; bilariter celeriter, merrily and 
ſwiftly : won't that do?” . , . No anſwer was made, but they 
huſtled him out of the room as faſt as they could; and after- 
wards, with ſome judicious animadverſions on his temerity, our 
flippant etymologiſt was made ſenſible how near he was getting, 
what perhaps he deſerved, a good rap over the knuckles. 

As one ftory often begets another, one little Anecdote 
more, and for the preſent we have done.. . . Mr. 
Chamberlaine, already mentioned, was a ſurgeon, eminent 
in his profeſſion; for many a long year the Oracle of the 
Grecian coffee-houſe, and the delight of the young Templars, 
particularly from Ireland ; for he was a humouriſt and dearly 
loved a quibble. In the year 1758, Mx. WarTe, of 'Grafton- 
Areet, Dublin, opened his Seminary for Education, Several 
of his friends honoured him with particular attention on 
the occaſion, and, according to good old cuſtom, made him 
preſents towards houſe-keeping ; among the reſt Mr. Cham- 
berlaine ſent him a very handſome Tea-cheſt with an inſcrip- 
tion on a ſilver plate neatly let into the lid, 

« TY DOCES,” 
Thou teacheſt ; a profeſſional alluſion, by conſtruction in the 
dialect of punſters—thou tea- cheſt. 

The Author of the Curioſities of Literature, printed 
Anno 1784, mentions a ſimilar device, which, according to 
the relation, © has been lately given by the ingenious Harry 
Erſkine, who inſcribed on his Tea-cheſt the following 


wor meas 


« TU DOCES.” 


M Theſe, 
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© Theſe, however inapplicable they may appear, when 
tranſlated into our vernacular tongue run thus 
"EQ UTRACHEST.” 
The ſecond perſon ſingular of the verb, docere, making 
a very neat pun of the ſubſtantive Tea-cheſt.“ 
Cur. of Literature, London, vol. i. p. 564. 
Mr. Chamberlaine has evidently the advantage of Mr, 
Erſkine in two material points, viz. precedence as to time, 
and aptitude in the application: and after all, like moſt 
travelling Anecdotes, as Voltaire ſays of Columbus's Egg, it 
may have been told of others. So Wyllyam of- Cloudefle, 
a famous old Engliſh Archer, ſhot the apple off his ſon's 
Head, before William Tell, the celebrated Swiſs, was born. 
The fame is recorded of one Tocho, a Goth. 
© Pſha!* cries the critic, © this is abſolute trifling ; what in "AY 
name of common ſenſe has all this to ſay to Johnſon? Why 
nothing, ſit! it has nothing to ſay to Johnſon : *tis a mere 
bagatelle, brought in head and ſhoulders, one ſcarce can tell 
why ; but before you cenſure, by way of apologue, apply 
it, and ſee if many of the ſtories ſeriouſly obtruded by Mr. 
Boſwell, ay! and by greater clerks than he, don't come pre- 
ciſely under the ſame deſcription. 
(1) page 13.—Corporeal notice, as meditated againſt the 
: reprobated tranſlator of Offian, . . . Mr. Boſwell, who can ſel- 
dom be accuſed of nationality, on the circumſtance alluded 
to, ſays — at this time the controverſy concerning the 
pieces publiſhed by Mr. James Macpherſon, as tranſlations 
of Oſſian, was at its height. Johnſon had all along denied 
their authenticity, and what was ſtill more proyoking to 
their -admirers, maintained that they had no merit. The 
Tubje& having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, aſked 
Dr. Johnſon, whether he — any man of modern age 
could 
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could have written ſuch poems? Johnſon replied, © Yes, fir! 
many men, many women, and many children ;” this is given 
as his ſerious opinion ; but we are yet to learn, whether it is 
meant as a ſpecimen of his venerated friend's judgment, 
or his inviolable regard to truth. It is certain however 
that Dr. Johnſon plumed himſelf highly on his own ſaga- 
city on that occaſion, as well as on the detection of the 
Cock-lane Ghoſt, which after all he did not detect ;* and 
maintained his aſſertions with an aſperity of language unbe- 
coming a philoſopher : we ſhall venture to oppoſe him with 
a different opinion; an opinion which the DoQor himſelf 
might have bowed to without diſparagement, though not 
accompanied with ſo much rage. Hear what Dr. Voung 
ſays in his memoir relating to thoſe poems; addreſſed to 
the Royal Iriſh Academy, of which that gentleman is a diſ- 
tinguiſhed member, and one of its brighteſt ornaments. He 
alſo made a tour to the Highlands. 


c The 


* Boſwell in his accuſtomed mode of prefacing, with a pompous flouriſh 
on his illuſtrious friend's ſagacity, vol. i. pp. 370, 1, 2, gives the tale of 
this famous detection as it appeared in the Public Papers, written by the 
Sage himſelf, ſetting forth, in ſubſtance, as follows : that he, aſſiſted by 
many others of rank and character, paid a viſit to a little girl, ſuppoſed 


to he diſturbed by a ſpirit, and having examined the matter with a. 


jealous attention, did ask certain queſtions, which the ſaid ghoſt, 
as we may well preſume, not conceiving itſelf obliged to anſwer inter- 
rogatoties, did not think convenient to reply to; upon which the gentle- 
men, who thus examined the evidence, being ſatisfied of its falſity (not 

having uttered a ſingle ſyllable) came to the following reſolution, which, 
referring to the ſtatement, verbatim runs thus: 

« It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole aſſembly, that the child 
has ſome art of making or counterfeiting a particular noiſe, and that 
there is no agency of any higher cauſe.” - 


He was of opinion it was a trick, and ſo were thouſands beſides; but 
what the particular art or contrivance of the little female Breſlaw was, 
remains in its priſtine obſcurity to this day. Call you that detection : 
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The great intereſt which has for many years been 
taken in the controverſy concerning the authenticity of Mr. 
M*Pnerſon's Oſſian, made me deſirous of collecting all the 
information in my power, during my excurſion through the 
Scottiſh Highlands in the Summer of 1784. The following 
poems are part of the collection which I made at the time; 
and notwithſtanding Mr. Hill has done ſo much towards 
bringing this warmly-conteſted queftion to a decided iſſue ; 
1 imagined they might throw ſome new additional light 
on the ſubject. I have therefore ventared to lay them 
before * Academy, with tranſlations and a few explanatory 
notes.” 

« Mr. M Pherſon i is by many ſuppoſed to be the ſole and 
original Author of the Compoſitions which he has publiſhed 
as tranſlations of the Works of Oſſian; this charge I am en- 
abled to refute, at leaſt in part, having fortunately met 
with the Originals of ſome of them. Mr. M*Pherſon, I 
acknowledge, hath taken very great liberties with them; 
retrenching, adding and altering as he judged proper: but 
we muſt admit us he has diſcovered —_ ingenuity in 
theſe variations.” 

And ſpeaking of his own tranſlation he farther ſays. . 
Upon the whole, I believe no errors of material e REN 
have eſcaped me; but if there be ſuch, the originals are at 
hand, by which they may be corrected; ſome of which,” he 
tells us, are current in Ireland, and to be ſeen amongſt the 
Iriſh Manuſcripts in the Library of the College of Dublin.” 

Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, Dublin 1787, 
Vol. i. under the head of Antiquities, page 43 paſſim. 


An Iriſhman, we ſee, has candour and honeſty enough 
to acknowlege merit and do juſtice to Mr, Macpherſon, while 
his countryman Boſwell complaiſantly abandons the cauſe, 

| and 
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and joins iſſue with his adverſary. Dr. Johnſon, whatever 
he might really think of Swift, would hardly call this gentle- 
man © a very ſhallow fellow :”” but he was a particular 
man, and there is no ſwearing what he might be tempted to. 
Mr. Macpherſon, it ſeems, having heard of ſome illiberal 
attacks on his character made behind his back by Dr. Johnſon, 
thought fit to remonſtrate by letter, which letter is however 
conveniently kept out of ſight, ſo that we are left to imagine 
the contents; a ſtrong foundation for doubts and ſurmiſes, 
where a point was to be gained. Mr. Boſwell, as you are 
to ſuppoſe, ſcrupulouſly accurate in his account, gives us 
verbatim the ſage's reply ; the ſubſtance of which, conveyed 
in very appoſite terms, is that he would cudgel him. Mr. 
Boſwell's illuſtrious friend appears now upon the ſtage in a 
new character, and his minute Biographer is at ſome pains 
to convince his readers, that he was no leſs able than willing 
to perform it;“ for having provided himſelf with a proper 
implement, I have no doubt,” ſaith his paper champion, 
„ but he would have made his corporal proweſs be felt 
as much as his intellectual.“ To put the matter be- 
yond controverſy, as deeds ſpeak louder than words, he cor- 
roborates his opinion by the relation of ſome half dozen 
inſtances; ſeveral of them ludicrous enough, of which, cour- 
teous Reader! if haply thou haſt not ſeen the book, the 
following will give thee a delectable idea. 
In the Play-houſe at Lichfield, Johnſon having quitted 
a chair that was placed for him behind the ſcenes, a gentle- 
man took. poſſeſſion of it, and on Johnſon's return, rudely 
refuſed to give it up; Johnſon laid hold of it, and toſſed 
him and the chair into the pit.””. . . The gentleman could 
not, one ſhould think, be very rudely diſpoſed, who could 
| | fo 
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ſo complaiſantly ſit quiet, and without ſttuggle ſubmit to 
ſo unceremonious and awkward an exhibition. And, con- 
ſider ing the uncouthneſs of the vehicle, and the diſtance 
they muſt have been at from the front of the ſtage, which 
the great man had to carry the audacious uſurper, together 
with the width of the orcheſtra, to ſay nothing of the 
Doctor's viſual incapacity and the elevation of the chevaux- 
de-friſe between that and the pit, I think we may fairly 
cry, bounce! . , There are moreover a few little items 
growing 'out of the queſtion; as the treſpaſs upon decency 
and the reſpect due to the audience, ſome of whom might 
have materially ſuffered under the preſſure of ſuch an un- 
expected intruſion ; and, as they could not well be maſter 
of the jeſt, judging by appearances, they might have been 
; prompted to eſpouſe the quarrel of the party aggrieved, and 
in the way of ſummary juſtice have ſhown Goliath a trick 
worth two of it. In a neighbouring kingdom not impro- 
bably it would have paſſed for ſheer fun; they order 
matters better in Britain. It was a manifeſt breach of the 
peace, and cognizable by another juriſdiction, to which the 
gentleman moſt likely would have reſorted. We have a caſe 
very much in point before us... Vide the maſter of Auchenleck's 
reports, vol. ii. p.171.— Johnſon verſus Macpherſon. . . © Any 
violence offered I ſhall do my beſt to repel, and what I can- 
not do for myſelf the law ſhall do for me. I hope. ſhall 
never be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat 
by the menaces of a ruffian.” —The plea of refuſing a 
chair, we apprehend, would have appeared but a lame ex- 
cuſe, before a jury, for a fractured ſkull or a diſlocated limb. 
What ſays Mr. Boſwell ? he is a lawyer; is the caſe altered? 
* Nay, fir! Johnſon ; Johnſon, fir! may ſay or do any thing. 
What 
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What effect Mr. Boſwell's intimidating picture of Johnſon 
produced on the mind of Macpherſon we are not told; 
probably it never tranſpired; that it would have been 
laughed at by Sheridan numbers of his contemporaries yet 
living, I think, will readily believe. Records, no leſs authen- 
tic than Mr. Boſwell's, are in being, which greatly favour 
the preſumption ; the picture they afford of him may be no 
unſuitable companion to hang up with that of Johnſon, and 
though but a ſketch, in the eye of a connoiſeur, will hardly 
appear to diſadvantage. 

It muſt in the firſt place be honeſtly confeſſed that we 
have no inſtance on record of Sheridan's excellency at club- 
law; cudgel-playing was not his forte. The gentlemen of 
his country are wont to reſort to other weapons, a cuſtom, 
every thinking creature muſt acknowlege, more honoured 
in the breach than the obſervance, at which, however, if it 
were his cue to fight, Johnſon would have had but little 
chance. The records before referred to, mention one or 
two notorious facts; which Mr. Boſwell, as they tend to 
illuſtrate his kind friend's true character, probably never 
honoured with a peruſal. It is there ſaid, that when ſome 
captious blades, the leaders of a deſperate party, wantonly at- 
tacked him in his profeſſion, ſtepping forward, he anſwered 
their outrage publicly from the ſtage, with the moſt becom- 
ing ſpirit and propriety : This ſo exaſperated the principal 
. ringleader, that he afterwards ruſhed in behind the ſcenes, 
and forced his way to his dreſſing- room, where he met with 
the chaſtiſement his brutal arrogance richly deſerved. 

And now the Lawyers came in for their ſhare of the quarrel. 
The Gentleman who began the affair was taken up for aſſault- 
ing Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Sheridan was indicted for aſſault- 
ing and beating the Gentleman. . , , , Nobody at that time 

I would 
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would believe, that a Jury could be found in Dublin that would 
nd a Gentleman guilty, However they were miſtaken. . . , 
Lord Chief Juſtice Marlay, who preſided on the bench, was 
the decided ſupporter. of order and decorum. Packed juries 
had no buſineſs in his court ; and the ſheriffs, agreeable to 
their inſtructions, could impanel none but able and ſufficient 
jurors, at their peril. 

The day of trial came on.. , Mr. Sheridan appeared as 
the firſt culprit, and was tried for aſſaulting and beating 
the Gentleman, as Mr. Kelly was conſtantly called in the 
diſpute. But it appearing fully to the Jury, on the oaths 


of three or four men, whoſe honeſty was unqueſtionable, 
that the Gentleman gave the Manager ſuch abuſive and pro- 


voking language in his dreſſing-room, as compelled him 
to beat him our of it, and that no other perſon touched him, 
the Jury acquitted the priſoner without going out of the 
box. N : 

Then the Gentleman appeared at the bar. . . . In the courſe 
of the trial Mr. Sheridan was called npon. the table, and, 
while he was anſwering the queſtions propoſed to him, a 
very eminent though not a very mannerly counſellor, on 
the ſide of the priſoner, ſaid, © he wanted to ſee a curioſity ; 
I have often ſeen, continued he, a gentleman ſoldier, and a 
gentleman taylor, but I have never ſeen a gentleman player.“ 
Mr. Sheridan, without the leaſt embarraſſment, modeſtly 
bowed, and ſaid, “ Sir, I hope you ſee one now.” A loud 
murmur of applauſe ran through the court, and the coun-- 
ſellor, notwithſtanding-his effrontery, ſat down abaſhed, and 
never aſked him another /queſtion, .. . In ſhort, the jury 
found the GENTLEMAN priſoner guilty, and the ſentence. 
was a fine of five hundred pounds, and three months impriſon- 


ment. 


The 
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The following paragraph is added, not ſo much as it 
reſpects Mr. Sheridan, as for the uſeful leſſon it conveys to 
thoſe who are fond of ruſhing into ſcrapes, and ſhews, in 
the hour of difficulty, what reliance they can have on friends 
who are involved in a bad cauſe, 

This Mr. Kelly, when the law-ſuit commenced, imagined 
he ſhould be liberally ſupported, and hundreds ſubſcribed to 
carry it on; but upon conviction he found himſelf wholly 
deſerted, and after ſuffering ſome time in confinement, be- 
came ſo thoroughly ſenſible of his error, that at laſt he was 
obliged to apply to Mr. Sheridan, who inſtantly ſolicited 
Government to relinquiſh the fine of 5ool. which was granted 
Him, and he became ſolicitor and bail himſelf to the Court 
of King's Bench for the enlargement of the Gentleman. 


Thus, ample redreſs was procured for the Manager and 


Actors, by obtaining that reſpe& to be paid to the ſcenes of 
the Theatre-Royal in Dublin, which no other Theatre, till 
then, had the happineſs to maintain: for, from that hour, 
not even the firſt man of quality in the kingdom ever aſked 
or attempted to get behind the ſcenes ; and before that happy 
zra, every perſon who was maſter of a ſword, was ſure to 
draw it on the ſtage door-keeper, if he denied him entrance. 


And thus was the long uſurped tyranny of a ſet of wanton 


and diſſolute gentlemen” (the greateſt nuiſance that any 
city ever groaned under) effectually ſubdued, and the rights 


of the more decent and orderly part of the community re- : 


covered by the ſpirit and firmneſs of the Manager, judicially 
ſeconded by a worthy Lord Chief Juſtice and an honeſt 
Jury. | | 

This is but a very brief abſtrat of Hitchcock's relation 
of the facts at large, incorporated into his work, from the 


hiſtory 
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| hiſtory of he hp given by Mr. Victor, a gentleman of 


learning and unimpeached veracity, who was himſelf pre- 
ſent, and a party concerned in the ſeveral tranſactions related. 
The trial is on record, and numbers of living witneſſes can 
juſtify the Facts. Beſides the preſent purpoſe, it alſo 
ſhews how very unlikely Sheridan was to bear unnoticed 
that wanton inſolence, mentioned on another occaſion, with 
which Doctor Johnſon boaſted he intentionally treated his 
old friend in a public coffee-houſe at Oxford... . See 
Boſwell, vol. i. pp. 204, 5. 

If I have been prolix on this occaſion, the alli of 
Mr. Boſwell muſt allow, it was with a good example be- 
fore me. It was not however to exalt a favourite at the 
expence of others, but ſimply to do juſtice and ſet an injures 
character in a proper point of view. 

(2) page 16.— Dr. Johnſon had been tried and found . * 
« He accepted of an offer to be employed as uſher in the ſchool 
of Market Boſworth, and after a few months he relinquiſhed 
a ſituation which all his life afterwards he recollected with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion, and even a degree of horrour.”,. ,, 
[Boſwel], vol. i. pp. 5, 690-]. ... He ſet up a private 
academy at Edial, near his native city ; but the only pupils 
that were ever put under his care were the celebrated David | 
Garrick, his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, . . . But he 
was no more ſatisfied with his ſituation as Maſter of an Aca- 
demy, than that of the Uſher of a School, and did not keep 
it above a year and a half.” [ Ibid. pp. 72, 73.] Again, © He 
felt the hardſhip of writing for bread, and was therefore 
willing to reſume the office of a School-maſter.“ Accord- 
ingly we find his friends ſoliciting for him a Maſter of Arts' 
Degree, to qualify him for a Free School of 60l. per Ann. 
in Shropſhire, , . . Pope recommended him to Earl Gower, 
, . who 
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who endeavoured to procure for him a Degree from Dublin, 
by a letter (which is in print) to a friend of Dean Swift, en- 
treating him to uſe his intereſt with the Dean; © to perſuade 
the Univerſity of Dublin to fend a Diploma to him [Earl 
Gower] conſtituting this poor man Maſter of Arts in their 
Univerſity.” [Ibid. pp. 107, 8, 9, 10.] .. . . His diſappoint- 
ment in this laſt attempt has been imputed partly to ſome 
negligence or remiſſneſs of Swift's, on the bare ſuppoſition 
of which, for it no where was ever proved, Johnſon could 
never afterwards endure him. Now on the other hand, 
changing ſituations and ſuppoſing the caſe Swift's, and that 
he had perſiſted in ſuch contumelious treatment of Johnſon, 
Mr. Boſwell with perfect compoſure would ſay, I have no 
feeling for ſuch perſevering reſentment ;”* or poſſibly in his 
more ſplenetive moments he might have had recourſe to his 
favourite expedient, © the laſh of wit.” 

Neither was Sheridan wanting in Academic honours. He 
was Maſter of Arts in three of the moſt learned Univerſities 
of Europe, Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin; in the latter of 
which, his Alma-Mater, he was regularly matriculated, and 
obtained the diſtinction in due courſe of gradation, where 
the qualifications are by no means trifling, and the examina» 
tions fingularly ſevere. . . . In the year 1758 he paid a viſit 
in his literary capacity to Oxford, and immediately on his 


arrival in that renowned ſeat of eminent profeſſors, he was | 


diſtinguiſhed with unuſual attention; and on Tueſday No- 
vember 28th, was admitted in congregation to the degree of 
Maſter of Arts. In a ſubſequent viſit ſoon after to the 
ſiſter Univerſity, Cambridge, he experienced the like ho- 
nourable reception, and had the ſame degree conferred on 
him there alſo, At Edinburgh he was honoured with the 


Freedom of the City, which was preſented to him by the 
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hands of Dr, Robertſon, the celebrated profeſſor of hiſtory, &c. 
This is ſcarcely compatible with the idea of Sheridan, which 
Mr. Boſwell endeavours to impreſs upon the minds of his 
readers, on the authority of the irrefragable Doctor. | 

In the European Magazine for December 1938, p. 410, 
we are told, Mr. Sheridan's firſt appearance on the Stage 
was on the 20th of January 1743. In this ſtatement there 
is a ſmall- miſtake, probably an error of the preſs, Mr. 
Hitchcock, from whoſe Work the account is taken, p. 128, 
ſays: * Oa the 29th of January 1742—3, the part of Richard 
was attempted by a young gentleman at Smock-alley Theatre. 
This attempt ſucceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions of the friends of our young candidate for fame, and 
equalled any firſt eſſay ever remembered by the oldeſt per- 
formers on the Iriſh Stage. Thus encouraged, our adven- 
turer a few days aſter undertook the character of Mithridates 
in the Tragedy of that name; in which he ſo amply con- 
firmed public opirion, that he threw off the diſguiſe, and 
was ſhortly after announced to the town for a ſecond per- 
formance of Richard, by the name of Mr. Sheridan 
Like Garrick he at firſt ſhone forth a finiſhed Actor, and at 
once attained the heights which many others ſpend years in 
labouring to gain Mr. Sheridan was born in the 
year 1719, and early diſcovering ſigns of genius, was at a 
proper age ſent to Weſtminſter- ſchool, where he remained 
till he was prepared to enter the Univerſity of Dublin. 
After going through his ſtudies with great eclat, and taking 
his degrees, he quitted College... . The profeſſion he em- 
braced, involved the greateſt part of his life in a perpetual 
round of anxious toil, and unceaſing fatigue, wherein he ex- 
perienced every ſpecies of ingratitude and perſidy.“ 


The 
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The conductor of the periodic work, cited in the preceding 
paragraph, ſpeaking of Mr. Sheridan, p. 327, ſays :—-* About 
1764 he went to France, and took up his reſidence at Blois by 
order of his Majeſty, as has been aſſerted,” and for this aſſertion, 
he quotes the correſpondence of Wilkes and Horne, p. 76. 
The Author of the Biographia Dramatica, article Sheridan, 
alſo alledges the ſame reaſon, his Majeſty's order, for Mr. 
Sheridan's retiring to France, Upon what principle his Majeſty 
ſhould have interfered in the buſineſs, or for what end ſuch 
a notion was propagated, I am at a loſs to explain, It was 
the perſecution of his mercileſs creditors that drove him 
thither, as was ſlated in the application to the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, not his Majeſty's order; and that Mr. Sheridan 
could in any wiſe have authorized ſuch an idle report is ſuf- 
ficiently refuted by his letters. | 

In thoſe Memoirs of his Life, by no means iN written, it is 
alſo aſſerted, that “ in 1776 he acted ſeveral nights at Covent 
Garden; after this he never performed again as an Actor.“ 
This is another proof among thouſands how little is known in 
England of what is really going on in the ſiſter kingdom, 
and affords a uſeful leſſon, not to rely with implicit confidence 
on the accounts given of foreign tranſactions and more re- 
mote periods, Mr. Sheridan performed as an Actor in 
Dublin in the year 1776 and 1777. He never played as a 
ſalary performer; but from a principle of equity, relying 
ſolely upon kis own powers, aſter he quitted the helm, and 
without laying the manager under any difficulties, he played 
always on ſhares, and without any tie on either ſide, but that 
of mutual advantage. The following account of what accrued 
ſingly to Mr. Sheridan from his performance, within the ſpace 
of nine months, four of which the houſe was ſhut, during 


his- 
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his laſt campaign in Dublin, corroborates our aſſertion, and 
proves to demonſtration the eſtimation he was held in. 


Theatre Royal, Crow-fireet,— Mr. Sheridan's dividends. 


1776, June 15 Hamlet 1 11 
20 King Lear - 36 16 6 
25 Cato — 41 15 9 
30 Richard the 3d Io 6 
Novem. II King Lear - 43 6 115 
18 Earl of Eſſex - 28 7 113 
22 Double Dealer 8 9 
25 Cato — - 79 
29 Richard the 8d 19 6 22 
Decem. 2 Hamlet 39 Ig o 
6 Double Dealer n 
9 Merchant of Venice 1 
16 Provoked Huſband 1 
Ft 20 Merchant of Venice 24 11 ©; 
1777, Jan. 7 King John „„ 
31 Roman Father . 
February 3 King John = 34 2 9 
57 Macbeth - 47 14 114 
10 Cato - 1 
14 Careleſs Huſband (&) 106 15 10 
24 Macbeth _— 
| 23 King John - 3 10 114 
March 5 Merchant of Venice 29 3 If 
Fo Henry the 8th 8 
14 Hamlet () „ 
Total accruing to Mr. Sheridan £966 13 5 


Nearly 40l. per night, upon an average, including two 
Benefits. („) Adventitious circumſtances in his favour there 
were none; novelty, that moſt powerful charm, was utterly 

out. 


dut of the queſtion; Mr. Sheridan was in an advanced period 
of life, near ſixty; thirty-five years of which he had ſpent 
in the ſervice of the Public, and of that time by far the 
greateſt part in Dublin, his natiye city, where of courſe his 
appearance was familiar. The Theatre was not then in 
the firſt ſtyle of faſhionable amuſements; conſequently in 
its wane, and the company by no means a ſtrong one: add 
to this the acting proprietor's private diſtreſſes, and the 
diſadvantages he laboured under as to the collateral aids of 
muſic and decorations, and it muſt be allowed, ſuch fignal 
evidence of public attention, produced by the ſole attraction 
of an individual, is a confirmation of no common merit. 

He afterwards went to the country for his health, and 
played the ſummer ſeaſon in Cork, with equal advan- 
tage to his reputation, and proportionally fuperior in point 
of profit; yet the author of the Memoirs of the Life of 
Mr. Sheridan, already cited, aſſures us he played at Covent 
Garden, in the year 1776, © and never after this performed 
again as an actor.“ So much for the faith of Hiſtory! 

The preceding account of the emolument ariſing to 
Mr. Sheridan, from his twenty-five nights of performance, 
was communicated to the writer by Samuel Guinneſs, Eſq. 
Mr. Sheridan's confidential friend on the occaſion, who re- 
ceived the money for him, whoſe return, in his own hand- 
writing, now lies before me, from which the above is 
literally copied. It is alſo to be farther obſerved, in juſtice to 
Mr. Ryder, then Manager, that on account of the low ſtate of 
his company, having no capital performer, particularly in the 
kragic line, to ſecond him, the expence of the Houſe, which 
was generally rated at fixty pound a night, was reduced, 
and charged only fifty pound a night to Mr. Sheridan, 

The following is the advertiſement of his laſt appearance 
in Hamlet, above mentioned, announced as uſual in Faulkner's, 

K the 
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the Freeman's, and the Hibernian Journal, in which not one 
additional name appears to enhance the repreſentation, from 
which a pretty adequate idea may be formed of the ſtrength, 
or rather weakneſs, of the company. 


— pp ——— Cr COONEY — * 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. SHERIDAN. 


 THEATRE-ROYAL, CROW-STREET. 
THIS EVENING, . 
FRIDAY, MARCH rae I4TH, I777, 


WILL BE raperntns THE TRAGEDY OF 


11 
THE PART OF HAMLET BY MR. SHERIDAN, 


BEING POSITIVELY THE LAST NIGHT,,0F HIS PERFORMING 
. THIS SEASON. 


To WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 


X. 
' YOUNG PHILPOT MR. RYDER. 


BEFORE THE FARCE, A PRELUDE. 


MARIA IN THE CITIZEN, AND THE LADY IN 
THE PRELUDE, MISS BARSANTI, 


4 ter the Play Mr. Sheridan, by deſire, will recite 
 __ DRYDEN'S CELEBRATED - 
ODE ON THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
PLACES FOR THE BOXES TO BE TAKEN OF MR, CULLEN, 


THE HOUSE TO BE ILLUMINATED WITH WAX. 
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By way of contraſt, let us naw turn our eyes, for a 
moment, on another period of Theatric hiſtory. The re- 
troſpe& is not void of utility; it is perfectly conſonant to 
our ſubject, and cannot but be intereſting to the amateur, 

The Theatre in Crow-ftreet, Dublin, was erected under 
the auſpices of Spranger Barry, Eſq. in oppoſition to Sheridan. 


Monday the 23d of October 1758, the houſe opened with 
the Kind, Impoſtor, a Comedy by Cibber, under the conduct 
of Meſſrs. Barry and Woodward, joint Managers; and 


Mr. Sheridan, who was then in England, from ſome heavy 
loſſes and diſappointments he had ſuſtained, declining to 
come over, Smock-alley was in no condition to make head 


againſt them, ſo that ſucceſs and fortune ſeemed wholly at 
their devotion. They had the advantage of novelty in all 


paints; a new and ſplendid Theatre; a rich and capital 
wardrobe, a ſelect and well-appointed company, an excellent 
band, their own perſonal conſequence, youth, beauty, and 
every imaginable attraRion in their favour. Mr. Barry, one 
of the fineſt and moſt intereſting figures in nature, at the 
acme of his profeſſion in the Tragic walk, was ſcarcely 
turned of forty, and Woodward, with his coffers full of 


guineas, a no leſs diſtinguiſhed favourite in the Comic ſcene, 


in the meridian of life. Mrs. Dancer [the celebrated Mrs. 
Crawford] rapidly riſing into fame; Mrs. Fitzhenry in her 
zenith; Mrs. Jefferſon, and a long et cetera of accompliſhed 
heroines, one ſhould think, of themſelves ſufficient to enſure 
their triumph ; accordingly the cloſe of the ſeaſon ſaw the 
new Managers in unrivalled poſſeſſion, exulting in the pleni- 
tude of Theatric power, But it is the ſucceeding ſeaſon we 
have now more immediately in view, In the opinion of the 
moſt diſcerning moral and political writers, the deareſt 
intereſts of ſociety are influenced by the ſtate of public 

amuſements, 
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amuſements, and the flouriſhing condition of a Theatre is eon 
ſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the civilization and. 
proſperity of a people. The ſeaſon referred to, commencing 
with the Winter of the year 1759, and ending in 1760, is de- 
ſcribed as one of the moſt brilliant and ſucceſsful ever known. 
with Ireland, and for that reaſon, the moſt worthy of notice; 
beſides, the Author, having by a ſingular accident obtained 
the only authentic document on the ſubje&, has it in his 
power, not only to aſcertain to a- ſhilling the groſs amount 
of the money received that' memorable ſeaſon, but farther 
to gratify curioſity with a ſpecification of the particular 
receipts of fourteen of their moſt ſplendid exhibitions. 
The Managers having ſucceſsfully completed their re- 
* cruiting buſineſs in England, and along with other capital 
_ acquiſitions, having added Mr. Moſſop to their forces, who 
was then, as Davies ſays, eſteemed in London the ſheet- 
anchor of Tragedy; and the reigning favourite next to Garrick, 
they returned-with expectations as ſanguine and as flattering 
as the warmeſt ſancy could ſuggeſt, That thoſe expeRations 
were founded on reaſon and probability, will be ſeen by a 
Might review of their recommendations. Their company; 
as Hitchcock not unwarrantably deſcribes it, was, perhaps, 
the ſtrongeſt, and beft- formed, of any hitherto beheld in 
Ireland. High in public favour, their credit eſtabliſhed, a 
new Theatre, an excellent wardrobe; they had every ad- 
| vantage which could be derived from a combination of cir- 
cumſtances fo fortunate. . To crown theſe, and give anima- 
tion to the whole, they were in a very eminent degree poſs 
ſeſſed of every influence which the court could give. Robert 
Wood, Eſq. then Maſter of the Revels, in this kingdom, ap- 
pointed Mr. Barry and Mr. Woodward, his deputies, by 
. which - Crow-ſtreet became the Theatre-Royal. He alſo 
conferred upon them the office of directors of his Majeſty's 
Band $4 
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Band; a poſt indeed of more honour than profit. The Duke 
of Dorſet then Lord Lieutenant, who was remarkably popu- 
lar, and the Ducheſs, were peculiarly fond of the Theatre, 
and honoured it with their preſence generally once or twice 
a week during the ſeaſon. | 

Thus powerfully prepared, they took the field, and the 
bouſe opened Wedneſday, October 3d, 1759. Every thing 
ſeemed to wear a propitious aſpect at the New Theatre- 
Royal, Crow-ſtreet ; neither pains nor expence was ſpared in 
preparing the pieces for repreſentation. The 'Tragedies 
were got up in a ſtyle of ſuperior ſplendour. The expence 
of the mere guards in Coriolanus amounted to £3. 10. per 
night. The guards and chorus fingers in Alexander to 81. 
The acting of the Tragedies was firſt rate. The force of the 
two heroes of the buſkin, (and never were two tragedians of 
ſuch uncommon excellence whoſe abilities better accorded} 
was aided by the powerful attractions of Mrs. Dancer and 
Mrs. Fitzhenry. A ſpecimen or two will ſhew the ſtrength 
of their repreſentations : as, Othello, Mr. Barry ; Roderigo, 
Mr. Woodward; Caſſio, Mr. Dexter; Brabantio, Mr. 
Walker; Iago, Mr, Moſſop; Deſdemona, Mrs. Dancer; 
and Emilia, Mrs. Fitzhenry. Venice Preſerved: Pierre, 
Mr. Moſſop; Jaffier, Mr. Barry; Belvidera, Mrs. Dancer. 
In Jane Shore: Haſtings, Barry; Dumont, Moſſop; Jane 
Shore, Mrs. Dancer; Alicia, Mrs. Fitzhenry. All for Love: 
Anthony, Barry; Dolabella, Dexter; Ventidius, Moſſop; 
Octavia, Mrs. Dancer; Cleopatra, Mrs. Fitzhenry. Theſe, 
witty Mr. Woodward's excellent Pantomines, brought out 
in the higheſt perfection, were deferving every encourage-- 
ment. Almoſt every night produced fome novelty ; and 
ſometime before the cloſe of the ſeaſon, Mrs. Abington, that 
elegant and faſhionable Actreſs, as Boſwell juſtly ſtyles her 
in his life of Johnſon, joined the ſtandards of Crow-ſtreet. 


Mr. 
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Mr. William Barry, the Manager's brother, was Treaſurer 
to the Theatrez his receipt-book is now in my poſſeſſion, 
from which the following account of the receipts of the 
ſeaſon of 1759, 60, is extracted; from a view of which, com- 
pared- with what Sheridan alone drew in the laſt year of his 
performance, it muſt be neceſſarily admitted, that the ac- 
counts given of his theatrical conſequence, however deprecia- 
ted by Johnſon and Boſwell, are not exaggerated, 

I760, June 4th, Produce of 163 plays ated 
| this ſeaſon, per Treaſurer's Book / 11621 13 64 
From Government for three plays - 90 © 0 
Ditto .. one play = 22 15 © 


Total amount,Govermt, plays included, L£ 11 734 8 63 


f Receipts of the laſt 14 Plays, viz. F 
May 7, Barbaroſſa, Moſſop's Benefit 10 11 6 


9, Winter's Tale - 10019 2 
Io, Julius Czfar = — 94 10 5 
12, Winter's Tale - 40 17 IL 


14, Julius Cæſar, 2d night =» 30 15 4 
16, Conſcious “Lovers, F. Maſons'Nt, 149 © 3 
175 Recruiting Officer, Command 57 18 x 
19, Double Dealer — 12 15 8 
22, Provoled. Huſband,Mrs. Abington 129 4 I0 
23, Othello = - - 59 7 4 
28, Richard the Third = = 29 12 7 


29, Earl of Eſſex = „„ 
30, The Revenge - 8 45 7 10 
June 4, Committee,Government Play 2... 
For ditto, from Government 22 15 o 


Total produce of 14 plays L 98 5 5 107 
Advantage on the fide of Sheridan 683 19 14 


. Amount of Sheridan's 14 nights, per contra £ 1669 5 2 
Ta EE Receipts 
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Receipts of 25 plays in which Mr. Sheridan was concerned 
the laſt year of his performance in Dublin, taken from the 
books of the theatre, under the management of Ryder. 
1776, June 15, Hamlet - 130 3 10 


20, King Lear 123 13 0 
25, Cato 133 11 6 7 
30, Richard the Third 136 o © 

Nov. 11, King Lear 136 13 11 


18, Earl of Eſſex 106 15 11 
22, Double Dealer 98 I5 7 
25, Cato - 113 9 2 

29, Richard the Third 88 125 
Dec. 2, Hamlet - 129 18 o 
6, Double Dealer 88 4 4 


Produce of II plays - 1285 17 8 
9, Merch. of Venice 129 5 6 
16, Provoled Huſband 140 4 4 
20, Merch. of Venice 99 2 1 
1777, Jan. 27, King John — 147 18 8 
31, Roman Father 125 5 10 


Feb. 3, King John 118 5 7 
7, Macbeth 145 9 II 

Io, Cato - 78 16 11 

14, Careleſs H.Benefit 156 15 10 
24, Macbeth 34 1 10 
28, King John 1 1 


March 5, Merch. of Venice 108 6 3 
7, Henry the Eighth 64 12 6 
14, Hamlet, Benefit 171 8 4 


Amount of 14 plays £ 1669 5 © 


Total amount of Sheridan's 25 nights / 2955 2 8 
| . Thus 


=> 
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Thus Mr. Sheridan, even in life's decline, and the no leſs de- 
elining ſtate of the Drama, unſupported as he was, in ſourteen 
nights drew 6831. 198. 1dh. or 481. 10s. per night, more 
than in the ſame number of nights was produced by the 
united powers of Crow-ſtreet, in one of the moſt brilliant 
ſeaſons, according to theatric annals, ever known in Ireland. 
Should it be ſaid that the receipts of Mr. Sheridan's nights 
are enhanced by two benefits, it muſt be alſo obſerved that” 
the other party had three, and thoſe Mr. Moſſop's, Mrs. 
Abington's, and the Freemaſons, with the ſuperaddition of a 
Command, to counter-balance them. Mr. Sheridan, on an 
average, acted to houſes of upwards of 1181. per night, by 
which he put about twenty-ſix guineas per night into his own 


© purſe, excluſive of his benefits. The New Crow-ſtreet 


Luminaries, one night with another, computing on the 
whole, did not bring quite ſeventy-two pounds per night, 
which; rating any one of them on the ſame ſcale with 
Sheridan, or all of them ſucceſſively, at half the profits after 
fifty pound, with all their exertions and every other fortu- 
nate circumſtance combined, would not produce ten guineas 
Per night to the individual. 

Mr. Sheridan, however, who had incurred an enormous 


| load of debt in his 'endeavours to reform and eſtabliſh the 


Dublin Theatre, was ruined in the firſt ſtage of the oppoſi- 
tion, and his opponents did not Jong enjoy their triumph. 
After four years conſtant anxiety, fatigue and trouble, in the 
year 1762, Mr. Woodward returned to his native country 


with the loſs of the greateſt part of his fortune, obliged to 


begin the world again.“ Barry held out a little longer; but 
in 

* The ſummer ſeaſon enſuing Woodward came again to Dublin, and, 
In hopes of picking up a few guineas, joined the corps of Smock-alley ; 
but though his firſt appearance was announced for a Public Charitv, the 
good people of Dublin, offended at ſome unguarded expreſſions in his 
Prologue on his appearance in Drury-lane.the winter before, would not 
ſuffer him to go on with his part. This at once put an end to his 


expectations in that country, from which he immediately departeg, | 
nc ver more to return. | 
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in his avarice of conqueſt he had brought over a rod to whip 
bimſelf, which, the ſeaſon aſter, took root, and for 'a time 
held up its head and flouriſhed in Smock-alley; the two 
houſes were again embroiled in competition, and violent were 
the contentions betwixt the Capulets and the Montagues. 

At length, the ſuperiour genius of Moſſop prevailed, After 
ſeven years conteſt, Mr. Barry was obliged to reſign the field 
to his then ſeemingly more fortunate rival; having, during 
that time, experienced more chagrin, vexation, and diſap- 
pointment than imagination can well conceive. Haraſſed in 
mind and body, he had laviſhed ſo many years of the prime 
of his life, and inſtead, of reaping the fruits of ſuch ſhining 
abilities as Nature had bleſſed him with, had incurred debts 
he could never diſcharge, ruined many perſons connected with 
him, and involved himſelf in difficulties, which, during — 
remainder of his life, he could never ſurmount. 

His, I cannot call him more ſucceſsful, competitor, was 
not in a much more enviable ſituation. His finances were 
alſo greatly deranged, his credit impaired, and his reſources . 
nearly exhauſted. After a few years fruitleſs ſtruggle, his 
ſpirits ſunk under the preſſure of accumulated misfortunes ; 
and a ſevere illneſs prevented his appearing on the ſtage, In 
this diſtreſſed ſituation, he was obliged to ſolicit the generoſity 
of the Public he had ſo often delighted, and a play was 
announced for his Benefit, in which he was not able to per- 
form. The Benefit was fixed for the Tyth of April, 1772, 
which, though the houſe was crowded, afforded him but a 
temporary relief. His affairs were ſo deſperate, it was next 
to an impoſhbility for any efforts to retrieve them, and in 
deſpair he relinquiſhed Crow-ſtreet to his rivals. He was 
ſoon aſter arreſted in London, and committed to the King's 
Bench; where, in ſpite of all the efforts of his friends, he 
was condemned to endure a long and ſevere confinement, 
nn various and inſurmount- 

* abla 
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able difficulties prevented his ever again diſplaying to the 
Public thoſe abilities that merited a better fate. Moſſop, 


in company with Edward Smith, of Jubilee, Eſq. his coun- 


tryman and fellow collegian, after that made the tour of 
Europe; but neither change of climate, nor the conſolations 
of friendſhip, could minifer to a mind diſcaſed, or pluck from 
the memory a rooted ſorrow. November 1773, in great poverty, 
at a miſerable lodging in Chelſea, he died of a broken heart. 

The ſtories of Victor, and Sowdon, and Brown, and 
Dawſon, and Ryder, “ ſucceſſively exhibit but a repetition of 

| ſimilar 


Mr. RYDER's father's name was Preſwwick Ryder, an Iriſhman, 
and for ſome time a conſiderable Printer and Bookſeller in Dublin. 
He was obliged to abſcond on his printing an inflammatory pamphlet 
againſt Government, a Proclamation having been iſſued, and a Reward of 
One Thouſand Pounds offered, for apprehending him. He took on him 
the name of Darby (his wife's name) and for many years was an itinerant 
Comedian in England, where RYDER and his brother Samuel were born. 
RYDER played at Edinburgh and ſeveral towns in England by that 
name; but reſumed his real one ſome time before he came to this king- 
dom. The firſt and ſecond years of his management in Dublin, he met 
with great ſucceſs, and received vaſt ſums of money, excluſive of 3000l. 
he got in the Exchange Scheme, a Lottery grafted on a Dutch one. 
Notwithſtanding which, though no perſon ever could charge him with 
being an extravagant man, he, by the Viciſſitude of Time, and a Falling- 
off of Theatrical bufineſs, became bankrupt, and afterwards quit this for 


ſome years, and played in London, Edinburgh, &c. On his return to 


Dublin in 1791, he was in ſuch a ſtate of health, as required him to be 
in the country. The means were wanting. To ſupport a wife and four 
childrea alſo required the aſſiſtance of Friends. One of whom (the Printer 
of this Work) happy 'in at: opportunity of any way contributing to the 
relief of an old and worthy Friend, had him removed to his houſe in 
Sandymount, near Dublin, where he was comfortably ſupported, and 
reſpectful attention paid to him by himſelf and his family; and at times, 
when every exertion has been made, and every nerve ſtrained, to rouſe 
him from deſpondence, and divert the ſenſe of affliction that preyed upon 
nis mind, and under which he lamentably ſunk, he would figh heavily, 
and ſay, Oh, MARCHBANK ! they have broke my heart.“ On Satur- 
day, November 27, 1791, he was releaſed. from his troubles, and on the 
Wedneſday following he was buried in Drumcondra Church-yard, at- 
tended hy many of his Friends, whoſe regard, alas! died with him; 
no Monument or Grave-fione tells where his remains lie. 
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fimilar ſcenes of embarraſſment and diſtreſs ; who, in their 


turn, ſunk under the weight of calamity, and finiſhed, like 

Moſſop, a miſerable exiſtence in obſcurity and want 
Here is room for meditation. Fond, unthinking youth ! 

be adviſed: truſt not the fallacious allurements of the ſtage ; 


it is a wilderneſs of thorns and quickſands, which affords no 


reaſonable hopes of eſcaping ; for, though a few who were 


native there, and to the manner born, may ſeem exceptions, 


it is indeed a comfortleſs ſituation for adventurers of a dif- 
ferent claſs, The men whoſe cataſtrophe you have juſt 
peruſed, were moſt of them born to better proſpects, richly 
endowed by nature, of extraordinary talents, highly im- 
proved by education, and had attained to the ſummit of the 
profeſſion ; yet diſappointment and miſery were their portion. 

Upon the whole, in reſpect to the ſubje& of our preſent 
enquiry, two inferences may be deduced : 
Iſt, If Mr. Sheridan could have reconciled it to his prin- 
ciples of honour, and his prudence (bought by woeful ex- 
perience) to run the riſk of involving himſelf, and the 
fortunes of his friends, in the conteſt; with his abilities, 
aided by the ſtrong ſupport of an excellent private character, 
he might poſlibly have poſtponed the evil day, and turned 
the tables on his adverſaries. | 

24. The attempts of Dr. Johnſon to depreciate the talents 
and abilities of his good old friend, as handed down to 

poſterity by Boſwell, were unſupported by facts, and neither 
do honour to his judgment or his heart. 

+ p. 374. Faullner, whom he lookel on, Nc.) The Writer of 

Up. 384, The paragragh told prettily, Fc. | the Memoirs of 
Mr. Sheridan's Life, given in the European Magazine, 
Anno 1788, informs his readers, that The following Anec- 
dote appeared iu the Engliſh News-papers about the year 

1768.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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1768,“ and adds, we give it on that authority, and is the- 
very words, without vouching for the truth of it, though we 
believe it may be depended upon: —Laſt year Mr. Sheridan, 
the actor, obtained an Iriſh Act of Parliament, protecting him 
from arreſts on account of his debts in Dublin, amounting to 
ſixteen hundred pounds; and having this ſeaſon ſaved eight 
hundred pounds, he gave notice that he was ready to pay his 
creditors ten ſhillings in the pound, and deſired them to call on 
him for that purpoſe, with an account of their reſpective de- 
mands, Mr. Faulkner, the printer of one of the Dublin papers, 
was one of his creditors. This gentleman told Mr. Sheridan, 
that he would not trouble him with. his demand till he dined 
with him: Mr. Sheridan accordingly called at Mr. Faulkner's; 
and after dinner Mr. Faulkner put a ſealed paper into his 
hand, which he told him contained his demand, at the ſame 
time requeſting Mr. Sheridan to examine it at his leiſure at 
home: when he came home he found, under ſeal, a bond of 
his for two hundred pounds, due to Mr. Faulkner, cancelled, 
together with a receipt in full of a book. debt, to the extent 
of one hundred pounds. Whether is the conduct of the 
actor or. printer the more generous and laudable? 

This paragraph contains a jumble of circumſtances ill un- 
derſtood, garniſhed with others that had no exiſtence but in 
the writer's imagination. . At the cloſe of the ſeaſon, in 
May 1758, Mr. Sheridan went to London, to collect forces 
for the next Winter's campaign; but in the event of ſome 
adverſe occurrences, finding himſelf unable for the preſeut 
to ſtem the. tide of oppoſition, diſguſted with the ill-treat-, 
ment of his fellow citizens, and weary of a. profeſſion he 
never cordially reliſhed, he relinquiſhed the management 
of Smock-alley, and remained in England for the five ſuc- 
ceeding years. During that interval he- ſupported himſelf 
and ee whom at yp time he * in a ſtyle of genteel 

independence, 
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independence, & chiefly by his literary exertions, and remitted 
to Mr. Sheen, his brother-in-law, in Dublin, about five 
hundred pounds, which was divided among ſuch of his cre- 
ditors as applied in conſequence of an advertiſement in the 
public papers ſeveral times repeated. In 1763, the Earl, 
afterwards Duke, of Northumberland, was appointed to the 
Government of Ireland. This, Mr. Sheridan, having the 
honour of being known to his Excellency, and ſtill panting 
for his native home, confidered as an auſpicious event, and ac- 
cordingly prepared for his return; on Saturday November 
the 5th, he arrived in Dublin, having firſt obtained a Letter 
of Licence from the majority of his creditors, in which it 
was ſtipulated, he ſhould pay into Truſtees' hands for their 
uſe, one half of whatever he ſhould acquire, by acting or 
otherwiſe, during his ſtay there, with limitation for two 
years. Barry invited him to his houſe as his gueſt, where 
for a ſhort time he took up his quarters, and, purſuant to 
agreement, the Friday following, November x1th, played 
Hamlet to 1851. 48. 4d. which, ſharing half the profits after 
Gol. as ſettled for each night of his performance, brought 
him 621. 178. 2d. for the firſt night, On the like conditions 
; he. 

* « If this account ſhould ſtartie the belief of thoſe who hunt after 
employments as their only reſource, Mr. Sheridan begs leave to remind 
them that it was not his cafe; he had it in his power to provide ſor 
himſelf much better than the Government could. He had ſet out in life 


upon certain principles, early imbibed from his great maſter Swift, 
which would not ſuffer him to think of ſuch a courſe. Among theſe, 


one of the foremoſt was independence; without which there could he | 


no liberty. By independence he means enly a reliance upon a man's 
ſelf, and his own talents and labours, for his ſupport and advancement 
in life; for abſolute independence belongs not to human beings.“ 
„ Though they who know not the value of ſuch ſort of independence; 
though they who know not how ſweet the bread is which is earned by 
the ſweat of one's own brow, may not have any faith in principles af 
this ſort, yet ſurely they will give credit to a man upon their own favou- 
rite maxim, that of ſelf-intereſt.” 

Sheridan's Humble Appeal to the Public, 8v0. 1758, p. 34s 


a 
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he continued performing till March, in all twenty - four nights, 
beſides benefits, and cleared upon the whole 8631. 1s. Tod. 


The following is the liſt of plays, with Mr. Sheridan's 
dividend on each, reſpectively annexed. 
Theatre Royal, Crow-Street. 


1763, Nov. 11, Hamlet - 62 17 2 
I2, Ditto - 50 9 II 
17, Richard the Third 24 6 44 
19, Ditto = 24 © 175 


21, Venice Preſerved 19 13 14 

26, Jane Shore — 31 16 5+ 
28, Venice Preſerved 7.27 7 

Dec. 8, All for Love - 11 12 10 
Io, Julius Cæſar 39 16 9 


12, Hamlet - 94 10 4 
15, Othello - 27 16 gf 
1764, Jan. 9, Cato - 29 3 4 
12, Hamlet - 12 9 8 
14, Provoked Wife © I4 10 
16, Richard the Third 12 15 71 
21, Macbeth - 6 2 11 
23, Com us r 
| 28, Ditto - 14 2 2 
Feb. 4, As you like it 3 16 10% 
FT 15; Othello:  -' \- T9 05 If 


IT, All for Love 22 4 8 
13, King John - 6 18 74 
16, Alexander 18 5 of 
20, Julius Cæſar 4 10 5 
To Mr. Sheridan for 24 nights £ 559 14 1 
Additional ſhares and benefits 6 ">. 97 9 


Total! £863 I 10 
This, 
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This, in his way of proceeding, was more to the immediate 
advantage of his creditors than his own ; for though, on the 
expreſs condition of the letter of licence, he was obliged to 
hand over one half merely, 4311. Tos. I1d. for their uſe, by 
this exertion of his talents alone, they received 6681. 3s. od. 
reſerving to his ſeparate diſpoſal only 2191. 188. Iod. The 
particulars of which appear in the following account, ſtated 
by Mr. Knowles, his brother-in-law and agent, which, with 
the original vouchers, on a former occaſion depoſited with 
my Father, are all now lying on my deſk. 


Total receipt of Mr. Sheridan's ſhares and bene- 
fits, from Nov. 1763, to April 1764, incluſive £ 863 1 10 
Caſh 254 to and for the uſe of Mr. Sheridan's 
creditors, viz. 
Nov. 17, To J. Watſon, as per receipt 120 
Dec. 14, To Mat. Williamſon, do. 30 
19, To Richard Cullen, do. II 
30, To H. Mitchell, Eſq, do. 50 
To Tho. Adderly, Eſq. do. 50 
T764. To ſundry ſmall dehts 21 10 
Mar. 22, To acer | 


GG 0 0 og 
> © 0 $& 0 © 


for the creditors, at ſun- 360 © o 
dries, as per his receipts } + + + 643 3 @ 
To Anth. Grayſon, Eſq's. EY 


advanced by Mr, Whyte W 


£ 668 3 © | 
Balance remaining in Mr, Sheridan's hands / 219 18 10 


ſon's draft on Meſſrs. Portis, London, for 


Remitted to Mrs. Sheridan, per Mr. Ben- 
107 17 6 
the uſe of his family, Tool. Engliſh 


— ———_— —ʃ 


Balance reſerved for his own uſe — £ 1233 1 4 
May the 4th, 1764, - JOHN KNOWLES, 
Out 
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Out of this ſlender pittance he had to pay his lodgings, 
ſupport himſelf and his ſervant, and, on many occaſions, to 
provide dreſſes and other articles proper for his appearance on 
the ſtage; the Theatrical wardrobe ät that time being in a 
reduced ſtate, and rather ſcantily ſuited. This at once re- 
futes the idle notion of his extravagance, induſtriouſly propa- 
gated by his calumniators, and confidently aſſerted by many 
at this day. . . . . Several who had deminds againſt him, as 

before intimated, refuſed to fign the letter of licence, and as 
che artful and deſigning are never wanting in ſpecious pre- 
texts, he truſted to their honour ; but they lay perdue watch- 
ing their opportunity, and the event proved the wiſdom of 
precaution on the part of Mr- Sheridan, While he continued 
playing, and was daily feeding his gaping creditors with gold, 
they ſuffered him to go on unmoleſted; but, notwithſtanding 
' theſe unequivocal proofs of his integrity, immediately on the 
- expiration of his agreement with Barry, which cloſed with a 
benefit, his quondam Printer, who held a bond of his, and 
had but lately received a very handſome partial payment, 
entered judgment; and without further reſpite, ordered exe- 
cution. My Father, fortunately, had the Sheriff's ſon then 
under his tuition, and through that channel got a hint of the 
\ buſineſs, which, having previouſly ſecured a paſſage in a 
veſſel for England, he imparted to Mr. Sheridan, and hur- 
_ ried him directly on board. He landed ſafely at Parkgate, 
on the laſt day of April 1764, and by this means, the humane 
deſign of arreſting him was fruſtrated. | 

According to the ſchedule, communicated to my Father 
by Mr. Knowles, together with other papers occaſionally 
cited, his debts amounted to 56871. 188. 7d. excluſive of 
the mortgage on Quilca, and ſome others which he could not 
n aſcertain, making in all upwards of 7o000l. beſides 
| \ intereſt, 


* 
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intereſt, contracted, not by extravagance and diſſipation, 
but, with corroding anxiety and inceſſant fatigue, in the ſervice 
of an ungrateful Public, The Iriſh Stage, before he, fatally 
for himſelf, engaged in the management, was a mere Bear- 
garden; by his unwearied exertions and abilities, it was 


raiſed to a degree of reſpectability and conſequence, that 


would have done honour to the moſt enlightened and poliſhed 
ages. After maintaining his fruitleſs ſtruggles through a 
long feries of years, at laſt encountering thoſe baleful hydras, 
Faſhion and Caprice, his flattering hopes and all his ſhining 
proſpects were defeated. In 1759, with a growing family, 
for whoſe welfare he was ever ardently ſolicitous ; with an 
impaired conſtitution and bankrupt in his fortune, he retired 
from the ſcene; and, as the Hiſtorian honourably teſtifies, 


« the laſt day of his management was, in every · reſpect, as 


laudable and praiſe-worthy as the firſt.” 
| M I have 


* The Stage indeed had long been in a declining condition. Salaries 
were badly paid; buſineſs totally neglected, while irregularity and inde- 
corum pervaded the Whole. . . . The appearance and ſucceſs of a new 
AQor produced ſometime after the moſt remarkable change ever known 
in the Theatrical affairs of Ireland... We muſt not however imagine 
that all this was accompliſhed in a day. It was the work of years. 
Perfection is only to be att d by perſeverance. . . It may be naturally 
ſuppoſed that at frſt he had many difficulties to encounter. Bad habits, 
confirmed by time, were hard to be eradicated. Performers were unuſed 
to regularity. and the taſte of the town was palled and vitiated. Non- 
payment of ſalaries he knew was the radical ſource of diſorders; this, 
at the firſt ſerting off, and through the whole courſe. of his management, 
he effectually obviated; and in other reſpects his methods were ſo gentle, 
and at the ſame time ſo ſalutary, that they carried conviction with them. 
He always attended rehearfals, and ſettled the buſineſs of each ſcene with 
precifion ; not the moſt trifling incident preparatory to the performance 
was omitted. . . . His great judgment and perfect ænowlege of his ſitua- 
tion, amply qualified him for an inſtructor; and his regulations were ſo 
proper and conveyed in ſo pleaſing a manner, that they were irreſiſtible, 
and could not fail to be complied with. His higheſt ambition ſeemed to 
center in being conſidered the father of his company.” 

EXTRACT FROM HITCHCQCK. 


ei 
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I have been the more particular in tracing the foregoing: _ 
tranſactions, and quoting the original vouchers now before 
me, as it was on the ground of theſe facts the Petition to 
Parliament was framed on Mr. Sheridan's behalf, by which 
he became entitled to the benefit of an Act of Infolvency, 
paſſed in the year 1766, while he was abſent with his family 
at Blois in France. To do juſtice, it muſt be alſo confeſſed, 
that the ſum of 360l. as above ſpecified, paid into the hands 
of the Truſtee for the Creditors, had not, when the applica- 
tion to Parliament was attempted, been diſtributed ; owing 

to ſome difficulties in the buſineſs, which without Mr. Sheridan 
could not ſatisfactorily be adjuſted. However, upon the 
whole, the Creditors had no great reafon to complain; Mr. 
Lefanu did not ſuffer the money to lie dormant, nor, as a 
Banker he might, apply it to his own profit, He laid it out 
in Debentures, and liquidating the intereſt with the principal, 


when the matters in diſpute were ſettled, honourably handed 


over to every man his ſhare, which was more than could well 


be expected, and ſo far a reaſonable compenſation for the 


delay; but in regard to the parliamentary buſineſs, it was a 


. circumſtance, in the firſt ſtage, of untowardly aſpect, and if 


not cautiouſly guarded againſt, might have defeated the at- 
tempt. This the Petitioner was aware of, and therefore, not 
to incur a greater riſk, till the laſt moment concealed his- 


7 on That point being unexpectedly obtained, as our 
readers have before ſeen, Mr. Sheridan quitted France, 


where he had been deſerted by all his wealthy and proteſt- 
ing friends, * whom his warm proſperity had graced ; and 
was once more happily: reſtored to his native land. He ar- 
rived in Dublin the latter end of October 1766, and on 
Monday, Tay 2d following, en at Crow- ſtreet in 
| „ Hamlet, 


* See his Letter, dated” Blois, Auguſt 1K, 1766, in a preceding page 
annexed to the Remarks on Boſwell. 
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Hamlet, and continued performing there for fourteen nights, 
-with his uſual eclat, ending with Maſkwell in the Double 
Dealer, for his own benefit. That day, after dinner, he 
conſulted my Father, on the ſubje& of calling a meeting of 
his Creditors, a point he had had ſometime in contemplation. 
My Father warmly oppoſed it; conceiving it likely to involve 
him in freſh embarraſſments, by exciting expectations which 
could not be gratified, and by implicated promiſes again en- 
danger his perſonal ſafety, notwithſtanding the meaſures re- 
cently adopted; upon the whole, as ſavouring more of oſten- 
tation, to which my Father was in all caſes particularly averſe, 
than any Good it could poſſibly produce. Perhaps his ſincere 
wiſhes for the real honour of Mr, Sheridan, co-inciding with a 
. diſpoſition naturally zealous, made him over earneſt in his re- 
monſtrances ; ſome friends preſent not ſeeing, or in compliment 
to Mr. Sheridan, not chooſing to ſee the affair in the light 
my Father took it, over- ruled the arguments he offered, and 
confirmed Mr. Sheridan in his purpoſe ; however, he ac- 
knowleged the propriety of being guarded ; and on Tueſday, 
March the 24th, 1767, the following advertiſement appeared 
in Faulkner's Journal, 
« Mr. Sheridan deſires to meet his Creditors at the Muſic- 
Fall, in Fiſhamble-ſtreet, on Thurſday the ad of April, at 
One o'Clock, in order to concert with them the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual method for diſpoſing of his effects and making 
a dividend.” | | 
The reſult of this meeting has been already ſet forth in 
the courſe of the Remarks, page 376. My Father attended, 
as Mr, Sheridan made it a point ; but purpoſely delayed till the 
buſineſs of the congreſs was nearly ſettled, that he might not 
be called on for his opinion. Soon after his entrance, Mr. 
Sheridan, who was on the look-out, accoſted him, Sam! I 
am glad to ſee you are come; . my Father bowed. .. . 1 
Perceive you are not ſatisfied with the-meaſure,', , .. Indeed, 


Sir, 
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Sir, I am not.... . Mr. Sheridan pauſed, and perhaps on 
reflection, when too late, was convinced he had taken a 
precipitate ſtep. A coolneſs ſucceeded between the two 
friends; this was fomented by the officiouſneſs of others, 
which occaſioned a diſunion of ſome continuance ; but not the 
ſmalleſt appearance of animoſity or recrimination occurred on 
either ſide; their ſpirit was above it; on the contrary, 
many acts of kindneſs and mutual good offices took place in 
the interval, which ſhewed a wiſh for the reſtoration of amity 
on both ſides, if any one about them had been honeſt enough 
to promote it. My Father, ſtill bearing in mind the obliga- 
tions he owed to Mrs. Sheridan, whowas the friend and 
parent of his youth, continued, without abatement, his at- 
tachment to her children; they, on a proper occaſion, inter- 
| Poſed; the parties were brought together, and their differ- 
ence no more was remembered. It is to this difference be- 
tween Mr. Sheridan and him, my Father alludes in his 
Elegy on the Inſtability of Affection, which ſtands the third 
in order in the New Edition of his Poems, | 
One Friend, one choſen Friend, I once pofſeſs'd, 
And did I in the hour of trial fail ? l 
Still be his Virtues, his Deſerts confeſs'd ; 
But o'er his lapſes, Memory, drop the Veil. | 
WHYTZE'S POEMS, p. 119. 
The laſt office of kindneſs he had it in his power to render 
him, was at his lodgings in Frith-ſtreet, Soho. He ſupported 
him from his apartment down ſtairs, and helped him into 
the carriage that took him to Margate, where, the ninth day 
after, Death obliterated every thing—but his Virtues.  . 
An obſervation or two more and we have done. . . . While 
Barry was ſtruggling againſt the ſtorm, which at laſt over- 
whelmed' him, he gained, as already noted, Mr. Sheridan 
| to his cauſe, The receipts of his firſt four houſes are lated 
| by 


— \ 
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by Hitchcock,“ by which the reader will be farther enabled 
to judge of the truth of the paragraph in queſtion ; premiſing, 


on the ſame authority, that at this period the bufineſs in ge- 


neral was very bad, the rage being entirely for ſing- ſong and 
Smock-alley. Love in a Village at Crow-ſtreet, five times 
repeated, never reached zol. ſometimes not Al. other re- 
ceipts have deſcended ſo low as ol. Mr. Sheridan's firſt four 
nights as follows, viz. ; 


1767, Feb. 2, Hamlet „ « ů( W E'O 
5, Richard - FEET - 9 

9, Cato - - 141 16 © 

3 


13, Hamlet 3 148 9 


Total receipt of Sheridan's four nights £ 575 19 5 


* This writer, though remarkably exact in what came within the 
compais of his reſearch, has been led into an error reſpecting Mr. Sheridan. 
He has adopted a notion, generally entertained, that Sheridan had the 
honour of being Preceptor to the Queen. Mr. Sheridan always contra- 
diced it, and declared to the contrary. One day ſpeaking on the ſubject, 


he ſaid, Our countrymen are fond of engroſſing imaginary diſtinctions; 


it is a trait in the national character. Some years ago, the fign of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, Sophi of Perſia, ftared you in the face in every corner of 
Dublin, and all mouths were filed with the Hiſtory and wonderful 
Exploits of that fortunate Uſurper, who, incredible as it may ſeem, was 
diſcovered to be nothing more or leſs, than an Iriſh Renegade, honeſt 


Tom Callaghan of the county of Cork, who, according to the creed or 


the day, by his uncommon feats of valour and addreſs, had raiſed him- 


ſelf to that dignity.” .. . Angria, another diſtinguiſhed Freebooter of the 


Eaſt, in like manner, was notoriouſly a native of the Iſland of Saints; 
nay, I have known ſome who have a hundred times played marbles 


with him; a damned keen dog he always was, and the foremoſt in every 
miſchief.” On a recent occaſion, in a very reſpectable company, it was 


very ſeriouſly asked, if Hyder Ali was not an Iriſhman. In a fimilar 
rain it was but lately afterted, that Dumourier, the French General's 
real name was Murray, formerly a private in the Iriſh Brigades. The 
O'Reillys, every child knows, are lineally deſcended from the Auraelii, 
@ noble and imperial family of Ancient Rome, 


* 


— — 2 
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The other ten, including two Benefits, were in order 
The Double Dealer, Ditto ſecond Night, Hamlet, The Double 
Dealer, Jane Shore, Double Dealer, Venice Preſerved, King 
John, Julius Cæſar, and on Friday March 20th, The Double 
Dealer, for his laſt Benefit. The particular receipts are not 
preſer ved; but, as his novelty muſt have ſomewhat abated, 
we cannot preſume with altogether equal ſucceſs. Set 
down the entire upon an average at 130l. per night, by which 
with the addition of two Benefits, it may be admitted that 
he cleared 65ol; no part of which, either by compact or 
implication, his Creditors had any claim to. He had his 
own neceſſities to provide for, and a young family with none 
but himſelf to look up to; their moſt excellent mother was 
no more; and the ſtate of his finances put it out of his 
power to indulge in works of ſupererogation.“ 


The hearſe his wife's reſpected corſe that bore. 
Leit him cad of ſcarce one louis-d'or. 


WHYTE's POEMS, p. 224 
"is calculation can be made to ſupport the ſtory from the 
fucceeding occurrences. Mr, Barry, notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance he had derived from his union with 
Sheridan, ſoon after found himſelf obliged to reſign to his then 
more fortunate antagoniſt 5 but mindful of his late obliga- 
tions to the man, whom his raſh oppoſition had formerly ſet 
adrift, in ſettling with Moſſop, he provided in the body of 
the Article for Sheridan's being engaged, which was certainly 
with a friendly and good intention on the part of Barry. 
Sheridan took it otherwiſe, and was ſo offended that any 
man ſhould preſume to carve for him, that he would accede 
to no offers, and did not appear that winter, In the month of 
April following, Sheridan and Moſſop accidently meeting at 
. | an 
* See his Letter as before, dated Blois, Auguſt iſt, and alſo that of 
October 13th, 1766. 
1 Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Theatro-Mania, line 552» 
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an entertainment given by a mutual friend, former bickerings 
were ſpeedily forgotten, and, reſentment giving place to con- 
venience, the parties came to an agreement. Sheridan ap- 
peared a few days after in Hamlet, Richard and Cato ſuc- 
ceſſively; but Moſſop declining a propoſal to unite their 
powers and appear together, the connection was diſſolved; and 
Sheridan, without taking a benefit, went off to England, to 
meet his young family on their return from France, 

The amount of Mr. Sheridan's debts, #s ſet forth in the 
paragraph under conſideration, widely differs from the return 
given in by Mr. Knowles, who, being ſome time treaſurer 
to the Theatre and Mr. Sheridan's agent, as well as married 
to his ſiſter, muſt have thoroughly known the ſituation of 
his affairs. The ſchedule was made out for my Father, ſup- 
poſing he might have occaſion for it, on his examination 
before the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, touching 
the particulars; a caſe which required circumſpection. 

By this time our Readers muſt have perceived,- from the 
very nature of the circumſtances, the authority of the para- 
graph was too haſtily admitted, and the flouriſh on liberality 
grounded on miſrepreſentation. If the Alderman had really 
acted in the manner deſcribed, it would have been no compli- 


ment to Sheridan ; the compliment would have been to the 


Creditors, whoſe diſtributive ſhares would have been thereby 
proportionally augmented, as the Alderman's quota, fo relin- 
quiſhed, muſt have merged in the general fund. Conſe- 
quently, without detracting from the merits of Mr. Faulkner, 


and great merits he certainly poſſeſſed, on his part the 


eulogium was undeſerved, and we riſk nothing in aſſert- 
ing, that on the other it was equally undeſired. Sheridan 
had a conſciouſneſs of integrity and rectitude within, that 


ſupported 


muy 4 
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ſupported him in every emergency through life; no praiſe 
was of any value in his eſtimation but what was honeſtly 
obtained. He realized in his conduct, to the fulleſt extent, 
the ſentiment contained in thoſe beautiful lines of Pope, 
which I have heard him, more than once, in his impreſſive ' 
manner, with pointed and peculiar energy recite: 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; g 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 


Than Ceſar with 4 ſenate at his heels. 
| ESSAY ON MAN, Ep. iy. 1. 2566 


Juxx 12TH, 1798. 


THE 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, \ 
| ec. toc. | 


Tun ſubſequent Lx TTERõ, ſelected from a long courſe of 
epiſtolary correſpondence between Mr. and Mrs. SuEAIDAN 
and my FarRER, eſtabliſh the Facts, in contradiction to 
Mr. Boſwell and others, ſet forth in our RxMARks on that 
Writer's voluminous MMorxs of the LIrE or DR. Jonxsox, 
for which purpoſe the printing of them was chiefly intended. 
But, though few in number, they have recommendations 
which render them intrinſically valuable. They have the 
merit of being genuine, and written immediately to the 
occaſion, without the leaſt view to publication, which con- 
feſſedly was not the caſe with moſt of the productions of 
our firſt-rate geniuſes in this way. Their compoſitions, un- 
der the name of Familiar Letters, however admirable in 
other reſpects, are rather Epiſtolary Eſſays, like the pa- 
pers of the Spectators, the reſult of premeditation and 
care; ſcrupulouſly corrected and poliſhed for the preſs.* 
Here we have examples of familiar writing as it ſhould be, 
in its native ſimplicity and eaſe ; every thought in its original 
| N conception 

* We are told that a certain author of great learning and talents, 
uſed to employ a month in writing a letter of moderate length; and 
Pliny apologizes for the unuſual length of a letter, by ſaying, he had 
not time to make it ſhorter, which is a proof that he was not accuſtomed 
to ſet down his thoughts currente calamo, or without reſerve, to commit 
to his friends and poſterity, the genuine effuſions of his heart. Collections of 
Familiar Letters, are indeed numerous, by far the greateſt part made in 
the life time and printed under the inſpection of the authors. Mr. Ad- 


diſon has been known to ſuſpend bufineſs of high importance, and ſtop 
the preſs to alter a comma or reviſe a word. 
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Fa 


conception as it aroſe in the mind, ſpontaneouſly flowing from 
the pen. Truth is not ſacrificed to ornament, nor ſincerity 
diſguiſed in ſtudied periods. Several literary anecdotes con- 
tained in theſe Letters will probably be found intereſting ; 
but they poſſeſs in an eminent degree an excellence for which 
Familiar Letters are eſteemed peculiarly valuable. They 
truly exhibit in pure unaffected language an undiſguiſed 
picture of the heart, and ſerve to illuſtrate the character of 
the Writers; Writers too who have meritoriouſly approved 
themſelves in the eye of the Public, and who muſt hereaſter 
be diſtinguiſhed in the Hiſtory of Literature. 


Mas. SHERIDAN® To Mz. WHYTE. 


Lonpon, Nov. IIth, 1788. 

unn Sau, 5 
I RECEIVED yours by the laſt Iriſh mail, and am much 
obliged to you for the notice you have given me in regard 
to the children. I ſhould indeed have fixed them with you 
entirely as Boarders on my leaving Ireland; but as I expected 
to have returned long before this time, I thought that for 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, and eſpecially as the exerciſe of walking in 
ſummer might be of uſe to them, that they could not be the 
worſe for ſpending their evenings at home. However, as l 
am coavinced of the juſtneſs of your reflections on the ſub- 
ject, I would by all means have them lodged in your houſe, 
| and the ſooner they are removed the better. Though I have 
an entire reliance as well on your care as that of Mrs. Whyte, 
yer'l ſhould not chooſe, at this diſtance from OT, to have 
the 


8 This Lady io an exception to Mr. Boſwell's general rule; ſhe was & 


perſon, Dr. Johnſon and He highly valued, and always ſpoke well of. See 
Memoirs of the Liſe of Johnſon, vol. i. pp. 3525 3» 4 r alſo Note on 
the precediug Remarks, p. 9. 
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the children deprived of the ſervant they have been ſo long 
uſed to. I know it would be a great hardſhip on the poor 
younger one in particular to loſe nurſe who has always hither- 
to been their attendant,* They muſt neceſſarily have ſome- 

dll 


In a work printed by Faulder, London, this preſent year 1798, it is ? 
faid, « Richard-Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. was born at Quilca near Dublin, 
in the year 1752. At the age of fix years his Father, then compelled to 
quit his pative country, brought him into England, and placed him at 
Harrow School, under the care of Dr! Sumner, who was at that time 
Head-Maſter, &c. The ingenious author has been greatly miſled in 
almoſt every particular here advanced reſpecting Mr. Sheridan, as is 
evident, from the above Letters written by his Mother, and the circum- 
ſtances of his birth related in a preceding page which, to ſave the trou- 
ble of turning back, take briefly as follows. . . . Mr. Sheridan, the Father, 
at the time of his ſon's birth, and ſome years before and aſter, lived at 
No. 12 in Dorſet- ſtreet, Dublin; a new houſe built for him by a Mr. Orpin, 
now occupied by a Mr. Kindillon, directly oppoſite to the houſe in 
which Captain Solomon Whyte, Mrs. Sheridan's maternal uncle, then 
lived. The ſituation, though very inconvenient, being at a great diſtance 
from the Theatre, was fixed on at the ſpecial inſtance of her uncle, who 
was in a very declining ſtate of health, and wiſhed to have her near him; 
for ſhe was his favourite niece, and they were mutually fond of each 
other. It pleaſed the Almighty to call him to his eternal home, March 
the r7th, 1757. In this houſe Richard-Brinſley Sheridan was born, at a 
ſeaſon when his Father's occupation in town rendered his preſence in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, towards the latter end of October 1751; not in Hg, | | 


1 ² !... ¹wuA p . 
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and conſequently not at Quilca, which is not near Dublin. Young 
Sheridan was not brought to London by his Father in the year 1758; but 
was ſent over late in the year 1759, and, not till after the Chriſtmas va- 
cation, in the year 1962, was placed at Harrow School; for which we 
have the authority of We Letters before us. If any faſtidious critic ſhould 
carp at the nicety of this ſtatement, the cirgumſtances have been taken 
up by ſeveral writers in ſucceſſion, and all erroneouſly. It is neverthe- 
leſs clear, that whatever is thought worthy of record, ſhould be honeſtly 
and truly recorded; if, inſuch a caſe, ſo many miſtakes could be committed, 
it may at leaſt ſerve to ſhew our younger Readers, that when national 
vanity, the intereſt of individuals, or the prejudice of party, guides the 
author's pen, which is too much the caſe in both ancient and modern 
hiſtories, though written by a Hume or a Gibbon, they are at beſt bus 
W Romances, and not to be relied on. 
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body to dreſs them, waſh for them, and mend their cloaths; 
and if nurſe can be made any otherwiſe uſeful in the family, 
I dare ſay ſhe will be very willing to do her beſt. I would 
have her ſtill attend them, and the terms for her can be as eaſily 
adjuſted as for the children, If you want a bed or beds on 
the occaſion, you may be ſupplied from the Blind-quay. | 

I can't at preſent inform you what ſtay we ſhall make here: 
Mr. Sheridan is now at Oxford, where he purpoſes to give 
a Courſe of Lectures; how long that will detain him I can't 
ſay ; but I do not expect him to return this month. I ſent 
your letter to him and waited for his anſwer, otherwiſe you 
ſhould have heard from me ſooner. When he writes to 
Dr. Leland or 'Mr, Tickell, he will take notice of what you 
ſay in regard to H. 8. mean time if that branch of inſtruc- 
tion which they offered you can be in any wiſe made worth 
your while, I think you would not do well to refuſe it, as it 
may be a means of introducing you to ſomething much better. 
I only ſay this as my own ſentiments, for Mr, ek did 
not give me his opinion on the ſubject. | 
As to Theatrical matters, 1 can ſay but little of FUR but 
I doubt Mr. Sheridan, without a much better proſpect than 
the preſent, will hardly be induced to take the burthen again 
upon his ſhoulders; for my own part I think we have had p 
ſufficient proof how far Dublin is to be depended upon; 
ſpeak in general, for I am ſure we have ſome very —.4 
friends there. Be that as it may, I age yet ſpeak with 
certainty concerning our deſignation after Chriſtmas. Mr, 
Sheridan's abſence (for I have had him but for a few days 
with me theſe five weeks, ahd then very much engaged) 
leaves me ignorant of what. our motions are to be at that 
time ; but I have hope I ſhall then have it in my power per- 
_ Fonally to thank you for * attention to my poor little 

4 | ones, 
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ones. You don't tell me whether they are going on with 
their French. Give my bleſſing to them, and tell them we 
ſhall meet ere *tis Jong. 

Pray make my compliments to Mrs. Whyte : I hope ſhe 


has better health than when I ſaw her, and is by this time - 


better reconciled to Ireland. 
I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours moſt ſincerely, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
P. 8. My Brother and Siſter are both very well, and wiſh 
to be affectionately remembered to you. Dr. Lucas, your old 
Friend, is perfectly recovered; he returned a few days ago 
from Harwich, where he had been on account of his health, 
and to attend Lord Charlemont, whom he has reſtored ſur- 
prizingly. The Doctor was very particular in his enquiries 
about you, and requeſted I would a vou he has your 
welfare extremely at heart. 


—— —Z—Eʒ ns 


Mas. 8 HERID AN ro Ma. WHYTE. 


| LonDoN, Makck 29TH, 1759. 
Dear Sam, 


WHEN I look at the date of your laſt letter, J am aſhamed 
that I have not anſwered it long before now : I will however 
endeavour to account for my omiſſion in few words. When 
I received yours I was at Bath, where my drinking the 
waters, together with- the general diſſipation of the place, 
quite diſqualified me either for writing or reading ; to ſay 
the truth, I believe I never had either a pen or a book in my 


hand the whole time I was there; I ſhould notwithſtanding 
have written to you, but as Tevery day expected to have the 


buſineſs which detained Mr, Knowles concluded, ſo I intended 


— — 
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by him, at his return to Dublin, to have writ to you at large 
on the ſubject of your letter. This made me defer writing 
from day to day, when at my return to London, the ſickneſs 
and death of poor Miſs Pennington (who was in the fame 
© Houſe with me) ſo took up my attention, that it was a great 
while before I could think of any thing elſe. This was the 
true ſtate of my ſituation, and I have nothing farther to offer 
in excuſe for my filence.* 

The morning of the day in which our deceaſed friend 
took her illnefs, your name happening to be mentioned, ſhe 
aſked after you with great kindneſs, and told me many civi- 
lities which you had formerly ſhewn her. Yefterday I opened 
a writing-box and a little parcel ſhe left me, in which I found 
ſome curioſities of value, and ſeveral intereſting papers, which 
ſhe had not before ſhewn me; among others, a very pretty | 
Poem addreſſed to her by you it was encloſed in a letter of 
my ſiſter Chamberlaine's. We uſed to ſet you down in the 

| liſt of her admirers. She was in every ſenſe indeed an eſti- 
mable Being; a lively, ſenſible companion, and a fincere and 

/ diſcreet friend; naturally affectionate and obliging, her-good 
offices were never wanting where ſhe thought ſhe could be of 
ſervice. Books to be ſure are a great ſource of entertain- 
ment in the gloom of retirement ; but the mind cannot be 
always in a diſpoſition for reading, and there are times and 
occaſions which require more active conſolation. Her agree-. 
able converſation was the balm of my ſolitary hours, and her 
| company in Mr. Sheridan's irequent abſences, to which his 
| avocations 


if x 


» # Mifs P. was once an admired ſtar in the literary hemiſphere. Whether 
er not there be any writings of hers extant, I cannot aſcertain. The 
volume of well-written letters, containing an unfortunate. Mother's 
Advice to her Abſent Daughter, ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to this Lady, 
was a Poſthumous Publication, | 
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avocations indiſpenſably oblige him, was to me a material 
acquiſition; my dear Sam, I ſhall miſs her very much ; but 
this is ſelfiſh ; don't condemn me for it. 

Mr. Sheridan is now at Cambridge; but I expect his im- 
mediate return. I hope every thing goes on to your wiſhes. 
How are my dear little ones? do they often talk of me? 
keep me alive in their remembrance. I have all a mother's 
anxiety about them, and long to have them over with me; 
but I believe we ſhall not ſend for them till the latter end of 
June, and then I hope to ſee them. I mention this as a mat- 
ter of buſineſs, as I know your number is limited, and, being 
apprized of our intentions in time, you may the better regu- 
late your own meaſures and ſuit your convenience accord- 
ingly. If you will ſend me your account for the children, 
by nurſe, when they leave you, I hope Mr. Sheridan will dif- 


charge it the firſt opportunity. But as to the Bond Debt 1 


can ſay nothing; that is a more ſerious object, and I fear we 
muſt treſpaſs on your friendſhip to wait ſometime longer, 
till our affairs come about, and we can get a better hold of 
the world. 

The main object of your laſt, requiring maturer aeliber- 
ation and preciſion,' I muſt defer to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, Let me hear from you ſoon, and in my anſwer 1 
promiſe to be particular and explicit on the points you pro- 
poſe. This is a ſad ſcrawl, very unfit to come before fo ex- 
cellent a penman ; but I have neither time nor ſpirits to copy 
it fair: I hope you will be able to decypher it. Remember 
me to my brother and ſiſter in Kevin's-ſtreet. I ſhall be 
very glad to hear of your proſpering in your "OP and 
future undertakings; and am, 

Dear Sam, 
Your ſincere Friend, &. &c. 


FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


_—_ 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Mr. WHYTE. 
WinDsoR, rr 1271 R, 1759. 
Dran Sau, 

MY Children are, thank God, arrived ſafe and well; they 
did not come down to me here till laſt Thurſday ; they ſtaid 
a week in London, nurſe being willing to wait for their bag- 
gage, which twas proper ſhe ſhould ſee ſafely lodged before 
the left town. I can't ſay they do their preceptor as much 
credit as George Cunningham does, for their progreſs has 
been rather ſmall for eighteen months; but, miſtake me nat, 
I don't ſay this, as is too much the abſurd cuſtom of parents, 
by way of throwing a reflection on the teacher, of whoſe 
care and abilities I am. perfeQly ſatisfied ; it is the intereſt of 
the miaſter to do every thing to the beſt of his power for the 
advantage of his pupils; my children's backwardneſs I impute 
to themſelves; owing to their natural ſlowneſs, their illneſs 
and long and frequent abſences, not to any want of attention 
in you towards them. 

Mr. Sheridan ſends his beſt 8 to you, and is very 
much pleaſed to hear you are going on ſo well ; he ſays, he 
is very ſure you will make yourſelf conſpicuous in your 
profeſſion. 1 gave him your account, and he defires me to 
tell you, the inſtant it is in his power he will n 
much of it as he can. 

Ü believe you are not a ſtranger to the bad ſituation of our 
affairs in Ireland; he is here working his way through diffi- 
culties, and nothing but the proſpect of having his labours 
crowned with ſucceſs could ſupport him under them; mean 
time as-all our reſources from your ſide are cut off, we are 
obliged to be oeconomiſts, till our affairs are ſettled upon a 
better footiog, which we hope next winter will effect. I 
aſſure you, Sam, Mr. Sheridan laments the not having it in 
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Eis power at this diſtance to aſſiſt you in the manner he once 
hoped to do. | 

I am glad to hear you have recovered your health and 
ſpirits, and with them I hope your peace of mind. In truth 
I believe I have inverted the order of things here, and have 
placed the effects before their cauſe. Be that as it may, I 
wiſh them te you all together, with an additional acquiſition 
of reputation and fortune. There I think I have put matters 
to rights, and given the words their proper places; for ac- 
cording to the temporal order of things, in your way of life, 
money moſt aſſuredly waits on reputation. 

Mr, Sheridan and I ſhall be glad to hear from you at your 
leiſure, 

I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours ſincerely, &c. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, 


. — — 


Mas. SHERIDAN To Mx. WHITE. 
DECEMBER 25, 1759. 
Dear Sam, 
I OUGHT to make an apology for not anſwering yours 
of the 28th of Auguſt, if I had received it in any reaſonable 
time within the date; but it did not come to my hands till 
the 7th of November. Mrs. Gregory, indeed, very politely 
excuſed herſelf for this delay, occaſioned, as ſhe obligingly ex- 
preſſed herſelf, in the letter in which ſhe encloſed yours, by 


the deſire ſhe had to deliver your letter to me with her own ' 


hands, which ſhe was prevented from doing by illneſs, till 
the bad weather came on and cut off all hopes of being able 

to get out of town; for I am ſtill at Windſor. 
I am extremely glad to hear from all hands that your 
ſchool goes on ſo well; I have not the leaſt doubt of your 
0 making 
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making a figure in your profeſſion, Indeed it is but a ſmall 
compliment to ſay this in the place where you now are; for I 
believe you have but few candidates for fame in your line; 

a moderate ſubſiſtence in the dog - trot way is all they expect 

or look for." Mr. Sheridan has gone a good way in the 
grammar ; but as he only writes a little now and then, by 
ſnatches, as he is at preſent engaged in another courſe, which 
is to conſiſt of eight lectures, and which chiefly engroſſes his 
time and attention, he has not near completed the grammar ; 
but, you may affure yourſelf, he will ſend it you, together 
with ſome other uſeful hints, as ſoon as it is perfe& enough 
to be of uſe to you. He is very much obliged to you for 
your friendly behaviour, and it redoubles his concern at not 
having it yet in his power to acquit himſelf towards you as 
he thinks you deſerve. But as you cannot be a ſtranger to 
the ruinous ſtate of our affairs on your fide the water, ſo 
you may imagine thoſe events muſt, in fome meaſure, even 
influence the progreſs of matters here; however, Mr, Sheridan 
is determined to perſevere in what he thinks a right path, 
aud I truſt in God we ſhall ſucceed in the end, 

The two boys are getting on in their learning, and I en- 
deavour to aſſiſt them, particularly in the Englifh branches, 
as well as I can. I ſhould often be at a loſs what to do with 
my time in this unſociable place, if I had not the children, 
with whom I find ſufficient employment. We don't think of 
ſceing London till after Chriſtmas. 

Mr. Sheridan ſends his beſt wiſhes to you; the children 
their love. \ 
| I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours moſt truly, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 
Winpso0R, MARCH 215T, 1760. 
Drax Sam, | 
THOUGH your laſt letter was without date, 1 am ſure it 
has been long enough written to make me afhamed of not 
having anſwered it before; if I were not conſcious that it 
was really not in my power to do it ſooner. At the time 1 
received it Mr. Sheridan was in London, and he had not 
been at home long enough, to give me an opportunity to 
talk to him about the requeſt you made, before I was obliged 
to go thither on particular buſineſs, which detained me ten 
days. Since my return to Windſor, which is now a fort- 
night, I have ſcarce been a day well. A diſorder at my 
ſtomach, attended with violent head achs; peſters me per- 
petually, and diſqualifies me almoſt for every thing; but . 
ticularly for writing. | 
Mer. Sheridan told me, on feeing your letter, that he 
would with great pleaſure undertake the taſk you mentioned ; 
but to do- any thing that would be of material uſe to you, 
would take up a much longer time than you are aware of; 
he fays, thoſe very things you ſpoke of, would be at leaſt a 
month's work to him, to do in ſuch a manner as would be of 
any benefit to you; however, that would not deter him, if 
his time, the only thing he now can call his own, were not 
at this juncture extremely precious to him. This is not oc- 
caſioned through want of leiſure, as here he can have but few 
avocations; but his health is ſo precarious, having lately 
been violently attacked with his old diſorder, that he is 
obliged to lay hold of every interval of eaſe, to purſue a 
very arduous taſk which he has ſet about. His Lectures are 
fioiſhed ; but were not done time enough to give them in 
London, as he intended. He is now engaged in a very ex- 
tenſive plan, in which the Engliſh Language will be ſet in a 
light, 


— 
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light, that few think it capable of receiving, I could heartily 
wiſh, that you were within reach, that he might communi- 
cate his labours to you. You, who have ſo much conſidered 
it yourſelf, muſt receive a particular pleaſure from what he 
could ſhew you on the ſubject, as he often ſpeaks of your in- 
defatigable enquiries, and commendable curioſity on this 
- occaſion. He has aſſured me that you ſhall be the firſt to 
whom he will communicate what he has written, as ſoon as 
it is in a form fit for an advantageous peruſal ; how ſoon 
this will be I can't pretend to ſay ; I can only anſwer for my 
not failing to remind him of you, though I am ſure his own 
inclinations would lead him to ſerve you more materially than 
in this point were it in his power. The time I hope will come; 
for we have had a ſufficient ſhare of diſappointments ; 
patience, courage and induſtry, however, will ſurmount 
every thing. | 

In a former Letter I wrote to you, I mentioned two things 
you quite forgot in your anſwer. The one was, the Letter I 
ſent to Mrs. Katherns, which I ſhould have been glad to 
know if ſhe received; the other was the enquiries after the 
poor little family of Mr. Fiſh;* the account I have ſince had 

of his death has been a melancholy anſwer to thoſe, 
You told me you would let me know under ſeal of ſecrecy, 
why a certain perſon interfered ſo warmly about Mrs. . 
I ſhould be glad you would explain this. I aſſure you your 
information ſhall be a ſecret, exrept to Mr. Sheridan, to 
whom 1 believe you would impart it as ſoon as to me. A 
ſecret delivered to me, viva voce, might be lodged ſafely with- 
in my own breaſt; but thoſe communicated by Letter hazard a 
participation, as I have no correſpondence that I don't ſhew. 
I only mention this, that, in caſe you would wiſh nobody to 
| know 


4 The Rev. Mr. John Fiſh, M. A. Chaplain to the Blue-coat Hoſpital, 
married to her elder fiſter, Ann, deceaſed ; there were but the two Siſters, 


ow 
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know of what you have to ſay but 3 you need not 


write it. 
Mir. Sheridan and the children all deſire to be cordially 
remembered to you. 
a I am, Dear 8am, 
Yours ſincerely, 


FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 


Loxpox, FEBRUARY 2671 U, 1761. 
Dr ar SAM, 

CONSIDERING I am not acdc for my expedition 
in anſwering letters, I think I need not make any apology 
for not acknowleging the receipt of yours of . zoth, 
ſooner. 

I ſhall juſt briefly diſpatch the contents of that, having 
matters of more conſequence to ſpeak to, 

I need not tell you how ſincerely glad both Mr. Sheridan 
and I are at every ſucceſs and every freſh mark of appro- 
bation you meet with; I think Nature cut you out for the 
profeſſion, and I can have no doubt but your own induſtry 
and application have made large improvements on her handy- 
work. I am gratified to hear that you expect to have the 
children of families of ſo much reſpectability and conſequence 


as thoſe you mention; this muſt needs give an eclat to your 
ſchool, if you yourſelf was leſs qualified than I am ſure you 


are for the important taſk of education. 
Perhaps you were © more nice than wiſe" in burning your 


Engliſh Grammars ; it ſhews however a diffidence very com- . 
mendable at your years. Mr. Sheridan will be extremely - 


glad to ſee what you intend by the advice of your friends to 
Publiſh, 
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publiſh, when an opportunity offers. I hope you will ſend it 
to him, and he flatters himſelf that advice will not be the only 
thing that he will ſoon have it in his power to ſend you. 

He ſtands here in high reputation, with a proſpect of being, 
every day more and more eſteemed. The late King's death, 
which ſhut up the Theatres for a time, together with the ne- 
eeſſity the Managers were under of bringing on the ſtage 
five new pieces (Farces and Comedies) has prevented him ap- 
pearing ſo often as it was expected; this, however, tho' it 
has a little curtailed his profit, has been no hindrance to his 
reputation, which ſtands very high in all the parts he has 
been ſeen in. He is now preparing for another courſe of 
Practical Lectures, which he intends to read and then to pub- 
- liſh. I could wiſh diſtance did not render communication ſo 

inconvenient, as I am ſure you might be benefited by ſome 
lights from him. 8 

He has as yet been immerſed in too great a variety of bu- 

ſmeſs (not to mention private vexations) to be able to put 
* the finiſhing hand to what I purpoſed ſending to you. 

As for myſelf you will ſee how my ſolitary hours were 
employed laſt winter at Windſor, if you have time enough 
to beſtow the reading on the Memoirs of Miſs Sidney Bidulph, 
which will ſoon be publiſhed by G. Faulkner. 

I had this day an interview with Mrs. Gardiner, requeſted 
by her laſt night by an exceedingly urgent note, The con- 
verſation was long and intereſting, in which, though I could 
| perceive ſtrong prejudices and great partiality in her own 
favour, ſhe threw much blame on you, I cannot now enter 
into particulars ; but hereafter, when I am leſs exp6ſed to 
interruptions, will.give you my beſt opinion and advice upon 
the ſubject. I own her viſit was not attended with the 
conſequences which I looked for. What have you done with 
your two Tragedies? I expected Mrs, Gardiner would have 

brought 
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brought them with her, and apprized Mr. Sheridan on the 


ſubject. He ſays, he will anſwer for having one of them 


performed, and will not only undertake the part you wrote 
for him; but will take care the whole ſhall be advantageouſly 
caſt and prepared for repreſentation. A friend of yours has 
already ſketched out an Epilogue, and I have been promiſed 
a Prologue by another; ſo far matters are in train as to that; 
bur the other, Mr. Sheridan fears, from the account I gave 
him, will not do for the ſtage : he thinks the ſubject unfit for 
repreſentation, and too like the ſtory of Oedipus.* 

I muft ſtop here or loſe the opportunity of ſending you 
this by the preſent conveyance. 1 am, in the Mercantile 


Style, for Self and Company, 
| | Dear Sam, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
Mas. 


* This kind and flattering offer came too late. Both the Tragedies, 

ſharing the ſame fate with the Grammars, having been committed to the 
flames. . . The firſt of them was the ſtory of Abradatas and Panthea, 
taken from the 5th Book of Xenophon's Cyropedia. The other was taken 
from an anonymous pamphlet printed by Geo. Faulkner, 1751, entitled 
„ ELEONORA, Or a Tragical and True Cafe of Inceſt,” reported by the 
author, who declares he intimately knew and was in confidence with the 


parties, to have happened in the North of Scotland, Anno 1685. It is | 


preciſely the ſame ſtory, with ſome local variations, on which Mr- 
Walpole founded his Tragedy of the Myſterious Mother. The Right 
Hon. Author of that piece, though he lays the ſcene at Narbonne in 
France, gives us to underſtand, on the authority alledged of Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, that it was a matter of fact well known in England, and ſeveral 
writers are mentioned, who before him had hit upon the ſubject; but 
there is no notice taken of a book prior to any of them, where we have 
fiance diſcovered it, and there it is tated that the crime was perpetrated 
on the Continent. Biſhop Taylor, in his Ductor Dubitantium, 1659, 
book i. chap. iii. ſect. zd, cites this identical ſtory, from Comitolusz as 
of a ſtrange and rare caſe happening at Venice, propoſed for the determi- 


nation of a congregation of learned and prudent perſons ; we muſt ſuppoſe 


ot Divines. Here are three Authors, whoſe credentials it might be raſh to 
cal 


— — — — — — 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 


1 
* ** 


LoNDoON, FEBRUARY 25TH, 1762. 
Dear San, | | | 
IT is ſo long ſince you and I have correſponded that I really 
do not recolle& whether you are a letter in my debt or I in 
yours; for my own credit's ſake I wiſh it may be the former; 
but be it as it may I will not omit the opportunity of Mr. 
Rainsford's return, to ſend you Mr. Sheridan's Diſſertation, 
which includes part of his plan. *Tis addreſſed, as you ſee, 
to a great man; when you read it you will not be at a 
loſs to diſcover, that the perſon addreſſed is our preſent firſt 
Miniſter. It has been as well received by him as we could 
poſſibly wiſh, and even beyond the expectation of our friends. 
He expreſſed himſelf highly pleaſed with the deſign, and ſent 
Mr. Sheridan word it ſhould receive all countenance and en- 
couragement. Lord Bute is a man of his word, and every 


body knows his great influc. ice, ſo that the affair now ſeems 


likely to become of great importance. The Courſe of Lec- 
tures which Mr. Sheridan is now reading in the city is at- 
tended in a manner that ſhews the people more warm and 
earneſt on the ſubje& than can well be conceived; his au- 
ditory ſeldom "conſiſting of leſs than five hundred people, 
and this is the utmoſt the Hall will contain ; many have 
been diſappointed for want of room, and he is ſtrenuouſly 


| ſolicited to repeat the Courſe again immediately in the ſame 


place. 


f 


call in queſtion; one ſays Scotland; another, England ; a third Venice, and, 


a fourth, not yet quoted, pleads an alibi, and fixes, beyoiſd doubt, the real 


Scene of action at Prague, in Bohemia: O, the faith of hiftorians ! credit 


tze enormous tale who will, I'd as ſoon believe that Romulus and Remus 


were nurſed by a wolfe, The plain inference to be drawn is, for the 
honopr of human nature, no ſuch thing ever happened; but that the 


- whole is merely a fiction of caſuiſts, as a baſis to ſupport an opinion, 
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| place.“ This I believe he will comply with, though he is to 
give another Courſe next month at Spring-Gardens. Laſt 
Monday evening Charles for the firſt time exhibited himſelf 
as a little orator. He read Eve's Speech to Adam from 
Milton, beginning © O thou! for whom, and from whom I 

was form'd,” &c, as his Father had taken a deal of pains 
with him, and he has the advantage of a fine ear and a fine 
voice, he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as aſtoniſhed 
every body... . He purpoſes in his next Courſe to ſhew him 
in all the variety of ſtyle that is uſed in Engliſh compoſition, 
and hopes in a very little time to make him complete in his 
own art, Dick has been at Harrow School ſince Chriſtmas ;f 
as he probably may fall into a buſtling life, we have a mind 
to accuſtom him early to ſhift for himſelf ; Charles's domeſtic 
and ſedentary turn is beſt ſuited to a home education * * 
this is the preſent ſyſtem of your little old acquaintance. 

I ſhall be glad. of your opinion on the Diſſertation, as alſo to 
know what progreſs you yourſelf have made in this particu- 
lar branch in your ſchool, which I am very glad to hear by 
Mr. Rainsford is in great reputation. I am obliged to break 
off, as I have been interrupted a dozen times ſince I fat 
down to write, Indeed I am ſo diſtreſſed for want of a 
room to myſelf, that it diſcourages me from attempting any 

P thing, 


* Mr. Sheridan admitted in print that to three Courſes he had upwards 
of ſixteen hundred ſubſcribers at a guinea each, beſides occaſional audi- ' 
tors, and the benefit ariſing to him afterwards from the publication of 
the Lectures, (price half-a-guinea in boards) which had a rapid ſale, ſo P 
that his emolument on the whole muſt have been conſiderable indeed. 
+ This account (February 25th, 17632) little accredits the information of 
thoſe who place Richard-Brinſley Sheridan at Harrow-School in the 
year 1758, as noticed in the preceding pages, 


3 


* 


At 4. 
0% 
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thing, though I have this winter made a ſhift to . ſome» 
thing that you ſhall hear of another time. 
Adieu, Dear Sam, 
I am yours ſincerely, 


FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
P. 8. My ſiſter Chamberlaine deſires me to inform you 


(you may be aſſured I did not hint the ſubject) that ſhe had 
paid Mrs. .. . . . ſome money that you had 14% in ber hands 
for that uſe, which ſhe expects you'll acquit her of. 1 leave 
my brother Dick to anſwer for himſelf. 


| — = 


Mas. SHERIDAN ro Ma. WH VT E. 
| LonDon, Marca 30TH, 1762. 
Dram Sau, 

I HOPE you have is before this received my letter, to- 
gether with the packet which I ſent you by the hands of 
Mr. Rainsford, and that I have made my peace with you 
on account of my long ſilence. 

I ſhould have anſwered: yours of the 16th paſt, immedi- 
ately, but that I waited in hopes of being able to give you 
ſome ſatisfactory account of your friend Mr. Armſtrong, 
and am very glad to inform you, that I happened to have 
intereſt enough with a very worthy gentleman to get him a 
ſmall employment, which he has thought worth his accept- 
ance. Upon my firſt application to this gentleman (which 
was directly on the receipt of your letter) he told me he had 
nothing then in his power; but that I might depend on him 
when any thing offered, 1 then got my Brother to write to 
Mr. Adair, who returned the ſame anſwer, and I was afraid 
the young man might have continued here a long time 
without ſucceeding, when my friend, Commiſſioner Tom, 
came himſelf to tell me he had a place worth ſixty pounds a 
| year, 
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year, and apartments, &c. with it. I underſtood from him 
that he had a mind to go abroad; but as nothing eligible 
was to be procured in that way, I thought that this might 
be better than nothing. I writ to him, and deſired him to 
wait on Commiſfioner Tom. He did fo, and Mr, Tom 
has ſince informed me that he accepted of the place, and 
purpoſed going down to Portſmouth, where he is ſtationed ; 
but I have not yet ſeen him, though it is now above a week 
ſince this affair was ſettled, which I am the more ſurpriſed 
at, as I requeſted he would call on me. I ſuppoſe he will 
call on me before he leaves town (if he be not gone;) but as 
this looks a little remiſs, I have been the more particular in my 
account to you, leſt he ſhould have neglected writing to you. 

Mr. Sheridan is much obliged to you for the great delicacy 
with which you make your application, in giving it the air 
rather of requeſtivg a favour than making a juſt demand. 
Few people, Sam, can think, much leſs act, generouſly, or even 
genteelly. He will not fail to ſend you the ſum mentioned 
in about a month's time at fartheſt. Indeed he could have 
wiſhed you had been leſs modeſt on this occaſion, and put in 
your claim with the reſt of the creditors, who, you I believe 


muſt know, have already received each a dividend by the 


hands of Mr. Sheen. I hope another year or ſo will ſet him 
clear, and that he will then be able to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, which hitherto has not been the caſe. He has had 
but very indifferent health all the winter ; but is now, thank 
God, much better. He purpoſes going through a new 
Courſe of Lectures in the middle of April, and will give 
them alternately in the city, and at the court end of the town. 
You know the inhabitants of thoſe two quarters are as diſtinct 

as if they were in two different countries. 
I ſhould be glad to know how you like the Diſſertation and 
the Addreſs to Lord Bute. I believe I told you in my laſt 
that 
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that he had received it very well, and promiſed the plan all 


3 countenance and encouragement. 


Mr. Sheridan and the little ones deſire to be remembered 
cordially to you. Mrs, Chamberlaine has been extremely ill 
and does not yet leave her room ; my brother is very well. 

I am, Dear Sam, | 
Moſt ſincerely yours, &c. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


P. 8. Not finding myſelf worth a frank when I came to 
fold up this letter, I poſtponed ſending it till this day, 
April iſt, . , . . . No news of Mr. r. Armſtrong ! 


Mrs. SHERIDAN To Mr, WHYTE. 


| . Lonpon, Mar 315T, 1759. 
Dran Saw, | | 
THOUGH my laſt Letter to you is unanſwered, I think 
myſelf obliged to write to you again, and ſhould indeed have 
done it much ſooner, if a tedious indiſpoſition had not con- 
\fined me to my room, (and part of the time to my bed) for 
- three weeks: It was the epidemical diſorder which, we hear, 
was all over Europe, and in which I ſhared very ſeverely. 
When I laſt wrote to you, I, in Mr. Sheridan's name, pro- 
miſed to anſwer the requeſt, which you in ſo kind and mo- 
deſt a manner, but. juſt propoſed ; on which account it re- 
doubles both Mr. Sheridan's and my uneaſineſs that we can- 
not keep our word. I ſhall however reap this one advantage 
from the concern I have felt on this occaſion, that it will 
teach me for the future never to make a promiſe, the power of 
fulfilling which depends upon contingencies. When I writ 
laſt, which wa, I think, in March, Mr. Sheridan then 


propoſed 
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propoſed giving another Courſe of Lectures in April in 
London, after which he had a proſpect (which then appeared 
a certainty) of receiving conſiderable advantages from a jour- 
ney to Scotland, which was to have taken place before this 
time. But in both theſe deſigns he has been diſappointed. 
In regard to the firſt, having left ſome printing work to be 
done, which was neceſſary previous to the new Courſe of 
Lectures to be delivered here, he went out of town for a 
fortnight, all which time was loſt; for on his return he found 
nothing done of the preparatory buſineſs; this having put him 
back a good deal, by the time he had got in readineſs, the 
illneſs which I have mentioned ſeized on him, and though his 
laſted but a few days, yet the complaint ſo univerſally pre- 
vailed all over London, that for a time public entestainments 
were but little attended, and the fine weather advancing re- 
duced the number of his auditors ſo much, many going out 
of town who would have been of the number, that he found 
it would by no means anſwer his purpoſe to read a third 
Courſe ; ſo that all hopes of advantage from that were cut off 
at once, In regard to his Scotch journey, the many reaſons 
which deterred him from that, would be too long to tell you ; 
but he found they had been ſo dilatory in his abfence, and 
ſo much departed from the original plan laid down by him, 
through the ignorance or officiouſneſs of ſome who had got 
ſome ſhare of the conduct of it, that he was adviſed by his 
principal friends there, not to be concerned with them, till 
they had put matters upon a better footing ; and as he found 
it would be difficult and troubleſome to effe& his chief deſign 
(that of the Academy) this year, he thought a viſit, merely 
for his own advantage, would not at this junQure appear 
well to them, and therefore he dropt all thoughts of it. I 
believe I need not tell you, that theſe two diſappointments 
have a good deal-diſtreſſed us; eſpecially as he was to make 

| a payment 
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a payment to his creditors in Dublin this very month. How- 
ever uneaſy it may make a man not to have it in his power 
to diſcharge creditors from whom he has no reaſon to ex- 
peR indulgences, I aſſure you it makes me infinitely more 
unhappy to diſappoint one whoſe good natured forbearance 
T have already experienced, and from whoſe friendſhip I have 
no diſagreeable conſequences to apprehend. Mr. Sheridan 
is however ſtill not without hopes of being able in leſs than 
2 month, to diſcharge ſome part of his load, and if ux is 
not again diſappointed, you ſhall not. 
Mr. Sheridan's laſt Courſe of Lectures are now print- 
ing; as ſoon as they are ready he will ſend you over the 
book, We ſhall ſoon go ſome where out of the noiſe and 
duſt of London, and Mr. Sheridan will employ himſelf this 
ſummer in writing his Engliſh Dictionary, which we have 
reaſon to hope will be a ſucceſsful work. 
I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours moſt ſincerely, . 
| FRANCES SHERIDAN, 
The * . their love to yo. 


Mrs. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 


LONDON, NGvnzinnn 29TH, 1762. 
Drax Sam, p 


I'T was not in revenge that J did not anſwer yours of 
the ad of October ſooner. The truth is, ſince my return to 
town from Windſor, I have been much employed though, 
often interrupted by intervals of bad health, which of late 
have frequently returned on me. I have however muſtered 
up ſpirits enough to write .. . what do you think? Why, a 
Comedy! which is now in rehearſal at Drury-lane. I had 
formed my plan, and nearly finiſhed the ſcenes laſt ſummer at 
Windſor (the place of my 261 ns when I came to town, 


and 


” „ 
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and ſhewed it to a few people; what was ſaid to me on the 
occaſion encouraged me to take ſome pains in finiſhing 
of it. Mr. Garrick was preſſing to ſee it, and accordingly 
I read it to him myſelf. What his opinion of it is, you 
may judge by his immediately requeſting it to be put into 
his hands, and undertaking to play the ſecond character, a 
comic, and very original one. Mr. Sheridan is to play 
the firſt, one of a graver caſt, and a great deal of variety, 
and which requires a conſiderable actor to perform. My 
firſt theatrical eſſay has ſo far met with an almoſt unprece- 
dented ſucceſs; moſt of vs, poor authors, find a difficulty in 
getting our pieces on the ſtage, and perhaps are obliged to 
dangle after Managers a ſeaſon or two: I on the contrary 
was ſolicited to give mine as ſoon as it was ſeen. It is to 
come out early in January (the beſt part of the winter) and 
as it is admirably well caſt, I have tolerable expectations of 
its ſucceeding. | | 
Mr. Sheridan has written to Mr. Sheen, to give you one 
of his books which he will ſoon receive from hence. He is 
now, as I mentioned to you formerly, buſied in the Engliſh 
Dictionary, which he is encouraged to purſue with the more 
alacrity, as his Majeſty has vouchſafed him ſuch a mark of 
| Royal Favour. 1 ſuppoſe you muſt have heard, that he 
has granted him a penſion of two hundred pounds a year, 
merely as an encouragement to his undertaking, and this 
without ſolicitation, which makes it the more valuable. 


| 7 
*% See the Note annexed at the end of this Letter. * | 


+ Mr. Boſwell, always ready to detract from Mr. Sheridan, and edge in a 
compliment to Johnſon at another's expence, contrives to give an invidi- 
ous twiſt to this mark of Royal Favour, ſtating, as noticed in our Re- 
marks, that, Mr. Sheridan's Penſion was granted to him as a ſufferer 
in the cauſe of Government,” which this account of Mrs. Sheridan's, 
confirmed by the printed addreſs to Lord Bute, clearly refutes, and ihews 
Mr. Boſwell was greatly miſinformed, or wilfully deviates from the truth. 
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He intends giving a new Courſe of Lectures in March; 
the preparing of which, together with his getting ready in 
the Comedy, (his part being a very long one) will fully take 
up his time the remainder of the winter; whatever hours he 
can make beſide muſt be employed in the Dictionary, as he 
does not purpoſe playing any other characters; nor would he 
have appeared at all this ſeaſon, if my play could have been 
got up well without him, as he has been far from being well 
theſe two months paſt, 

I know not whether Mr, Armſtrong ever gave you any 
account of himſelf, The cireumſtance which 1 mentioned 
to you he afterwards cleared up, in a way which was not at 
that time ſatisfactory either to me or himſelf; however it is 
now over; a failure on his fide occaſioned his loſing the little 
place which was ready for his acceptance; but this, as he 
begged of me not* to mention, I charge you never to take 
notice of it, to any of his friends: Perhaps he has done better; 
for on his miſſing that, I got him ſo well recommended, that 
he was ſent with the army to Portugal in a very good ſta- 
tion, where I ſuppoſe he now is. 

Tour former little pupils are all very well, and ſend their love 
to you. Mr, Sheridan joins me in wiſhing you all ſucceſs. 
| I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours ſincerely, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. 
* Mr. Garrick was preſing to ſee it, &c. See page preceding. 
This behaviour of Garrick does him infinite honour ; but the parti- 
cular compliment to Mrs. Sheridan, as a writer, in her modeſt way of 
relating it, does not appear in its full force ; which is greatly heightened 
by the conſideration, that at the time Sheridan and he were upon very 
unfriendly terms. Davies on the ſubje@ ſays. .. . « Notwithſtandin 
it was become impoſſible to adjuſt differences between the Manager an 
Mr. Sheridan, in ſuch a manner as to bring them on the ſame Stage, and 
upon the uſual terms of acting, yet when Mrs. Sheridau's Comedy of the 
. Diſcovery 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Mr, WHYTE. 


| LoNDoN, Mar 1271 u, 1764. 
Dran SAM, 


I RECEIVED yours by the hands of Mr. Sheridan, whoſe 
ſudden arrival not a little ſurpriſed me. Though I cannot 
plead guilty to the charge of not anſwering your letters; yet 
I do not really well know how to defend myſelf; for l cannot 
take upon me to aſſert, merely from memory, that I anſwered 
all your letters; but can venture to ſay, from the general tenour 
of my conduct, that I am ſure it is impoſſible, that I could 
have received ſo many from you without anſwering them. One 
letter I know I was in your debt when Mr, Sheridan went 
over, which I commiſſioned him to anſwer perſonally, and 
if, as you ſay, you had written three before that, I either did 
not get them, or you did not get my anſwers. But to have 
done with juſtifications (which between friends are always 
beſt when ſhorteſt) I am extremely glad to hear you are 
eſtabliſhed ſo advantageouſly, with ſo good a character, which 
I have no doubt you deſerve, and with ſuch deſirable proſ- 


2 pects 


Diſcovery was offered to Mr. Garrick, he accepted it, and conſented that 
Mr. Sheridan ſhould play the principal part in the play, and receive for 
his labour the advantage of two nights“ profits, beſides thoſe for the 
Author. . . + He was indeed ſo warm in behalf of the Diſcovery, that he 
aſfured a Publiſher, who afterwards bought a ſhare in it, that it was one 
of the beſt Comedies he ever read, and that he could not do better than 
to lay out his money in ſo valuable a purchaſe.” . . . Memoirs of Garrick 
as before, vol. 1. p. 310. 

Obſerve, my young Readers! what a difference in concluũons a few 
words may create. Here are two writers, without the ſmalleſt intention 
to miſlead, perfealy agreed in the principal point, yet by a ſmall varia» 
tion of phraſe, throwing a quite different light on the acceflories. Mr. 
Davies, in the uſual routine of his-profeſſion, gives Mr. Garrick the credit 
of accepting the Comedy, purely as a matter of favour, Mrs. Sheridan, on 
the contrary, more naturally from her feelings on the occaſion, without 
aTuming to herſelf any extraordinary airs of merit, in pure ſimplicity of 
heart, aſcribes the compliment to his judgment, and the probable expecta - 
tions of ſucceſs. And that this is the proper and true conſtruction to be 
put upon it, Mr. Garrick's ſubſequent converſation with the publiſher 
abundantly evinces. 
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pets before you, Mr. Sheridan expreſſes himſelf much 
obliged to you for your friendſhip ; for which nn have my 
warmeſt acknowlegements, 

And now, Sam, not by way of compenſation, for that is 
not-in my power to make you ; but as a ſort of little regale 
in your own way, for want of other matter, I will ſend you 
the reſult of a morning's meditation, 


A 


ODE TO PATIENCE. 
Unaw'd by threats, unmov'd by force, 
My ſteady Soul purſues her courſe, 
Collected, calm, refign'd ; 
Say, you who ſearch with curious eyes 
The ſource whence human actions riſe, 
_ Say, whence this turn of mind ? 


"Tis Patience... Lenient Goddeſs, hail ! 
Oh! let thy votary's vows prevail, 
Thuy threaten'd flight to ſtay; 
Long haſt thou been a welcome gueſt, 
Long reign'd an inmate in this breaſt, 
And rul'd with gentle ſway, 
Thro' all the various turns of fate, 
Ordain'd me in each ſeveral ſtate, 
My wayward lot has known ; 
What taught me ſilently to bear, 
To curb the ſigh, to check the tear, 
When ſorrow. weigh'd me down? 


Twas Patience. . . . Temperate Goddeſs, ſtay ! 
For ſtill thy dictates I obey, 
Nor yield to Paſſion's Power 
Tho by injurious foes borne down, 
My fame, my toil, my hopes o'erthrown, 
In one ill-fated hour. 


When 
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When robb'd of what J held moſt dear, **® 
My hands adorn'd the mournful bier 
Of her I lov'd fo well; 
What, when mute ſorrow chain'd my tongue, 
As o'er the ſable hearſe I hung, | 
Forbade the tide to ſwell? 


Twas Patience ! . . . Goddeſs ever calm! 
Oh! pour into my breaſt thy balm, 
That antidote to pain ; 
Which flowing from thy nectar'd urn, 
By chymiſtry divine can turn 
Our loſſes into gain. 


When ſick and languiſhing in bed, 

Sleep from my reſtleſs couch had fled, 
(Sleep, which even pain beguiles,) 

What taught me calmly to ſuſtain 

A feveriſh being rack'd with pain, 
And dreſs'd my looks in ſmiles ? 

"Twas Patience ! , , . Heaven-defcended Maid! 

Implor'd, flew ſwiftly to my aid, 
And lent her foſtering breaſt ; 

Watch'd my ſad hours with parent care, 

Repell'd the approaches of deſpair, 
And ſooth'd my ſoul to reſt. 

Say, when diſſever'd from his ſide, 

My friend, protector, and my guide, 
When my prophetic ſoul, 

Anticipating all the ſtorm, 

Saw danger in its direſt form, 
What could my fears controul ? 


'T was 
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*T'was Patience! ... Gentle Goddeſs, hear! ! 
Be ever to thy fapvliand near, 
Nor let one murmur riſe; 
Since ſtill fome mighty joys are given, 
Dear to her ſoul, the gifts of Heaven, 
The ſweet domeſtic ties. 


IT will not now take up your time or my own with any 
affected uneaſineſs about my Verſes, by way of deprecating 
your cenſure, &c. I know you will like them for the ſake of 
the Author : and in your hands I have nothing to fear from 
the ſeverity of the Critic. | 

Mr. Sheridan and the children join in being affectionately 
remembered to you. 

I am, Dear Sam, 
Sincerely yours, &c. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


This Ode to Patience i is not a common-place rhapſody of 
ſombrous declamation which youthful poets dream, and, thoſe 
eſpecially of the female claſs, are wont to think ſo charm- 
ing, In every ſtanza, almoſt jn every line, the amiable 
writer has reference to ſome peculiar diſtreſs, to which, at 
one time or other, her hard condition had expoſed her. She 
has not given the incidents as they occurred, in an exact 
chronological ſeries; but rather conſulted poetical effect, more 
conſonant to her own feelings, and the order-of nature. In 
the laſt ſtanza but one, the ſubject of which claims prece- 
dence in point of time, ſhe alludes to the fatal riot that took 
place at the Theatre, on the ſecond repreſentation of Maho- 
met, the 24 of March, 1754, which eventually proved the 
ruin of her huſband, and in a moment totally eclipſed the 
flattering proſpects of better days. That evening ſhe was 
peaceably ſitting at home, in converſation with a friend, 
the perſon to whom theſe Letters are addreſſed ; when a Man, 
horrour in his countenance, breathleſs and pale, without cere- 


mony 
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mony ruſhed into the parlour. . . . Oh, Madam ! Smock - alley 
is in flames! .. . In flames? !... Yes, all in a blaze, Madam. 

She roſe, and looking wiſtfully at the door, advanced. 
a ſtep or two towards it; but a little recovering herſelf, 
in a half-ſmothered, under voice, ſhe ſcarcely articulated, 
Where is your Maſter? . . . At the houſe ; all is uproar and 
diſtraction, and I juſt got away with my life... She had a 
heart ſuſceptible and feelingly alive to the calamities of her 
ſellow- creatures. 

The alarm was ſudden ; it was too much: 

Yet not a tear dropt; not a ſigh eſcaped her. 

Speechleſs awhile and motionleſs ſhe ſtood, 

In fearful ſtreights bewilder'd and abſorpt ; 

A. ſubje& for the pencil of Raphael! 

What then, ſo tried, was her reſource ? . . 'twas Patience. 

With eyes uprais'd, the, for the worſt prepar'd, 

With pious reſignation fits her down, 

And her ſmooth cheek upon her white arm wactkin, 

Penſive and calm, awaits the dread event. 

But ſhe remained not long in this diſconſolate poſture; the 
carriage ſtopped at the door, and Mr. Sheridan came in, 
unhurt. The ſervant, early in the diſturbance, anticipating 
the conſequence, in a panic ran home and was premature in 
his account ; but ſhe overlooked his raſh n and 
never revealed it to his Maſter. 

Mrs. Sheridan's ſecond Comedy, the Dupe, was brought 
out at Drury-lane, about the beginning of January, 1764, 
while Mr. Sheridan was abſent in Dublin. One night at/ 
his lodgings in Crew-ſtreet, juſt after ſupper a packet was 
delivered to him, which on opening proved to be a copy of 
the Dupe, which Mrs. Sheridan, in a letter accompanying 
it, informed him had failed; greatly owing, as it was thought, 
to ſome Theatrical cabals, fomented by a popular actreſs, 
who conceived her conſequence had been ſome how injured 


\ by 
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by the Sheridans. To theſe circumſtances the fair Author 
manifeſtly alludes in the fourth ſtanza of her Ode to Patience, 
and it is more than probable, that on this very occaſion it 
was written. However, Mr, Sheridan, though that evening 
he had exerted himſelf with great eclat in a very laborious 
part, I think Richard, conſulting the inclinations of two or 
three friends preſent, read to them the whole Comedy 
through ; and afterwards gratified them with the contents of 
another letter, which at the ſame time he received along with 
it encloſed. I cannot take upon me to ſay, that I retain it 
preciſely verbatim, having never ſeen it but once; but I can 
politively affirm, it was (very nearly in the words) to the 
following effe : | 
To Mss. SHERIDAN. 
Mapan, . 45 
BELIEVE me, I am truly concerned that your Comedy 
has met with ſuch ſevere, and, without flattery 1 muſt add, 
ſuch undeferved treatment on the ſtage. Neither am 1 ſingu- 
lar in this opinion; the rapid ſale of it is an undeniable proof 
of its merit, which the Public have not been blind to in the 
cloſet, 'The demand for your piece at my ſhop, has been ſo 
uncommonly great, that, excluſive of the copy-money, it has 
enabled me to preſent you with the encloſed, of which I en- 
treat your acceptance, as a ſmall teſtimony of that gratitude 
and reſpect, with which i have the honour to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, 23 
Madam, 
Vour moſt obliged | 
And obedient humble fervant, 

| ANDREW MILLAR. 

To the honour of a London bookſeller, the encloſed was 
A BANK-BILL FOR ONE HUNDRED POUNDs ſterling ; the ſame 
ſum which by agreement ſhe had before received from him 
for the copy-right. 


This ſpeaks for itſelf and needs no comment. 
| | : Mx, 
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Ms. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 
| CHESTER, APRIL 3OTH, 1764. 

Mx Drax Sam, | 
I HAVE juſt time to inform you, that I landed ſafe to- 
day at three, after a good paſſage with abominable accommo- 
dation on board. I am ſetting out directly for London, and 
hope to reach it by Wedneſday evening. Pray communicate 
this intelligence to Knowles, and let him know, he ſhall hear 
from me immediately after my arrival. I beg you will re- 
member me in the kindeſt manner to Mr. and Mrs. Guinneſs, 
and let them know I ſhall ever retain the moſt grateful ſenſe 
of their civilities to me. You ſhall hear from me ſoon again. 

I am, Dear Sam, 
Very ſincerely, 
And affectionately yours, 

V THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


— — —— 


Mx. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHV TE. 
RicamonD, Mar 12TH, 1764. 
My Dear Sam, 

I KNOW it will give you pleaſure to hear, that my 
friends have ſettled matters for me in ſuch a way, that I 
ſhall be no longer in apprehenſions with regard to what my 
humane creditors may do. I am at preſent on a viſit, for a 
few days, to a particular friend at Richmond, while Mrs. 
Sheridan is preparing for our expedition to Scotland; on 
which we ſhall ſet out in eight or ten days; ſo that you need 
not anſwer this, or write, till I ſhall have given you notice 
of my arrival there. One of my friends, a powerful one, 
has cut out an employment for me, which will place me in a 
conſpicuous point of view, beyond the reach of my enemies; 
and I have reaſon to believe, that the thing will be done 

— carly 
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early next Winter. Pray tell Knowles that I ſhould have 
writ to him, by this poſt, but that I forgot to bring ſome 
franks down with me; I am preparing ſome. neceſſary papers 
which I will ſend to him on my return to town. The kind 
concern you took in my affairs whilſt I was in Dablin, has 
endeared you much to me; and I hope the time is not far 
off, when I ſhall be able to make you ſuitable returns. Pray 
let me be remembered in the kindeſt manner to our good 
friends in Crow-ſtreet, and believe me to be ever 
- Sincerely, and 
Affectionately yours, &c. 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


% ———— 8 — — 


Mx. SHERIDAN TO Ma. WHITE. 
EDINBURGH, AUGUST 8TH, 1764. 
Dear San, | 
IHAvE been ſo long ſilent, for no other reaſon, but that 
I never could find an hour in which I could fit down to write 
with the leaſt ſatisfaction. I have paſt a moſt diſagreeable 
time for theſe laſt three months, having never been one day 
free from my old complaint, and frequently confined with 
colds. | This, together with ſome other circumſtances, has 
| baffled my deſign in coming hither. The laſt has been a moſt 
unfortunate year; but I may hope, from the old proverb, 
that things will mend ſoon, I ſhall in a few days ſet out 
for London; but have two or three viſits to pay by the way; 
ſo that I do not expect to reach it in lefs than a fortnight or 
three weeks. My plan of operations is ſettled, and I-am 
perfectly eaſy in my mind, as I think I ſhall be guarded againſt 
all events from without, and have little to fear but from ill 
health. The completion of my Grammar and Dictionary 
muſt now employ all my time, as the foundation of my future 
fortune; 
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fortune; and doubt not but a large ſuperſtruture may be 


' raiſed on it, When that is completed, my friends have ſome- 


thing in view for me, which will make me eaſy during my 
life ; and probably enable me to provide well for my family. 
I received your former, with a few lines from Mrs. Guinneſs. 
Pray make my excuſes to her, for not having writ any thing 
in return; for I eſteem her much, and ſhall always retain a 
grateful ſeaſe of the civilities I met with both from her and 
Mr. Guinneſs. But indeed I had not ſpirits to write, nor 
ſhould I have ſat down to the taſk now, but to prevent your 
imputing my ſilence to a wrong cauſe. Be aſſured, my dear 
Sam, I ſet a great value on your friendſhip, as I know it to 
be ſincere ; a rare thing in this world! 

Nor conſtrue any farther my negleQs 

Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 

Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 

But I hope white hours are approaching, and then you 
ſhall hear often from me. I ſhall be always cager to com- 
municate any good news to my friends, that they may par- 
ticipate of my ſatisfaction: but I. have no delight in their 
ſympathizing with me in my diftreſs, With reſpe&t to 
ſharing my good fortune, I could be a very prodigal ; but I 


am a perfect miſer in regard to the ill, and would keep it all 


to myſelf.. 

If Mr. Richard Chamberlaine be fill in Dublin, re- 
member me affectionately to him. I am pleaſed to hear that, 
his affair is in ſo good a way; but ſhonld be glad to hear 
the particulars. - The letter which you mention, has never 
come to Mrs. Sheridan's hands; for ſhe has not received a 
line from you ſince our arrival here. Give my love to 
Knowles, and tell him that 1 had nothing to ſay worth pay- 
ing a ſhilling for, and there are no franks ts be had here; 
but I ſhall write to him ſoon. . 

| R My 
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My head is ſo much out of order that I can add no more; 
but that I am, 
Moſt ſincerely and 
Affectionately yours, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
If you anſwer this immediately, I ſhall probably receive 
it on my arrival in London. Direct to Bow-ſtreet as uſual. 


— — MM 


Mx. SHERIDAN ro Mx. WH VTI E. 
HaAnx Row, SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1764. 
Drxar San, 

I HAD the pleaſure of receiving yours, ſoon after my 
arrival here, which was delayed by a few viſits on the road. 
1 have not yet been at London; but ſome of my friends have 
been to ſee me here. They have now under deliberation 
what plan will be beſt for me to purſue; a few days will de- 
termine the moſt material point, and you ſhall immediately 
know the reſult. Dick Chamberlaine I find is arrived; but 
I have heard no particulars of him; I expect to know all 
about him this evening, from Mrs, Sheridan, who has been 
| ſome days in London on buſineſs, and is to return to-day, I 
ſhall write ſhortly to you again, upon important matters; 
at preſent 'I only write to ſhew you, that 1 mean to be a 


punctual correſpondent, however little I may have to ſay, 


and to defire that you will direct your letters to the care of 
Mr. Chamberlaine, till I ſend you another addreſs, as 7 am 
about to ſbift my quarters. I beg you will make my. beſt 
compliments to Mr. and * Guinneſs, and believe me to 
de always 


Sincerdly and 
Affectionately yours, &c, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
Ms, 


reſt of my life. 
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Brois, OCTOBER I4TH, I 764. 

YOU ſee, my dear Sam, by the above date, that I have 
earried my deſign into execution, of retiring for ſome time 
into France, My friends were unanimouſly of opinion that 
it was the beſt meaſure I could take, in order to have leiſure 


to finiſh my work, without which I could have no farther 


pretenſions to any favours, My ſtate of health too made it 
abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould remove into a better cli- 
mate; for, as my diſorder was gaining ground, I ſhould not 
have been able to do any thing in England. The air here 
is inconceivably fine, and the alteration it has already made 
in me makes me confidently hope for a perfect cure. Mrs. 
Sheridan, Charles and the two girls are with me; Dick 
continues. at Harrow, We are very buſy in making all our 
neceſſary arrangements, ſo that I have not time at preſent 
to enter into a detail of our affairs. The journey was con- 
foundedly expenſive ; but the cheapneſs of the place will 
make full amends. I eould ſupport my family here better 
upon a hundred pounds a year than upon five in London, 
We live in a very commodious cottage on the Banks of the 
Loire, in the ſuburbs of the town. This river is the moſt 
beautiful of any in France, and the country around delight- 
ful. French is ſpoken and taught in its greateſt purity ; 
and all other articles for the children's education are to be 
had at a very cheap rate. As I can now bid defiance to 
my mercileſs creditors, I ſhall be able to make ſuch terms 
with them before my return as will make me eaſy for the 

Pray make my moſt affectionate compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Guinneſs. I was ſorry I could not ſee him in London; 
but I did not think it ſafe to go there, and I ſet out for 
Dover the day after I heard of his arrival, I ſhall be aways 


gl 
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| glad to hear of their welfare, and beg you will not fail to 


give me accounts of them when you writez my beſt re- 
gards and good wiſhes attend alſo Mr. and Mrs. Calder- 
wood. I ſend. you encloſed a letter to Knowles, as I think 
you are at preſent better able to pay the poſtage than 
he; but don't tell him I ſaid ſo. You ſee I uſe you withe 
out ceremony; I conſider you as my friend; for, 
I am ſincerely 
Yours, &c, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
Direct to me, A Monſieur, Monſieur Sheridan, chez 

Madame des Combes, au Bourgh St. Jean, a Blois. 


Ma. SHERIDAN To Mx. WHYTE. 


BLo15,"DzceMBER IST, 1764. 
Dr Ax 1 ; a 


1 HAVE been for ſome time in the greateſt ſurpriſe, and 
under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at not hearing any thing from 
Dublin.. I wrote to you ſoon aſter my arrival here, with a 
letter incloſed to Knowles, © I wrote at the ſame time to ſome 
ether friends; but not a line have I had in anſwer. I fear, I 
ſhould rather ſay hope, that my letters have ſome how miſ- 
carried; for ſuch a negle& of my friends, in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, would be inſupportable. I have received much benefit 
from the air of this country, which is reckoned the pureſt in 
France, and [I can labour hard now without feeling any ill 
effects from it. Mrs. Sheridan too is much better; the 
children too are in the higheſt health and ſpirits, and hard at * 
work to acquire French, as they are not allowed to ſpeak a 


word of Engliſh, except on Sundays. Our ſituation here is 
* comfortable as we could hope for in our preſent circum- 


ſtances, 
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| ſtances. When 1 know that my letters reach you I have 
much to write to you about. Your letter directed for me in 
London, did not reach that place till after my departure; but 
was encloſed to me ſome time ſince by my brother Chamber- 
laine. There were a few lines in it from a lady, which call 
for an anſwer. 

I am much obliged to you, my Dear Madam, for your kind 
remembrance of me, and the ſolicitude you expreſs at the un- 
happy ſtate of my affairs. Had Dublin abounded with ſuch 
good hearts as yours, I might ſtill have been employed in the 
ſervice of my country. But I hope yet to be in a ſtate of 
ſerving them, when I ſhall neither need their affiſtance, nor 
value their thanks. The ingratitude of the Public has been a 
general topic in all ages and countries, and a wiſe man is to lay 
his account, that he will never meet with any thing elſe, in 
return for his endeavours to ſerve the many-headed monſter. 
I hope your ſtate of health is better than it was, and that 
Mr. Guinneſs, my dea: little pupil, Bob, and Dick are well. 

My beſt wiſhes ever attend you all. 

Now, Sam, to return to you, though it is only to bid you 
farewel, If I do not receive an anſwer to this in due time, 
I ſhall be under terrible apprehenſions. 

| Fours ever, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
Direct A Monſieur, Monſieur Sheridan, chez Madame De 
Combes Bourgh St. Jean, a Blois, 


—ͤ—U— —— — 
Mx. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHV TE. 


Bols, May 24Tn, 1765. 
Dax Sam, 5 


I HAVE had a long fit of my old diſorder, which has lain 
heavy upon me for almoſt three months paſt, This malady 
is to me of the moſt mortifying nature in the world; for at a 


time 
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time when I was puſhing on vigorouſly a work, which it is 
of the utmoſt importance to me te finiſh as ſoon as poſſible, ir 
put as effectual a ſtop to my progreſs, as if it had deprived 
me of the uſe of my hands. Its nature is to take the mind 
prifoner and bind up all its faculties, as the gout does thoſe of 
the body. The leaſt attention, even to the writing of a letter, 
becomes then an inſupportable fatigue, Thoughts however 
continne to circulate; but they will take their own free courſe, 
and will ſuffer no conſtraint. The tyranny of thought over 
the mind, when the power of guiding or confining its courſe 
is taken away, is a cruel one. One train of reflection has 
ſucceeded to another in this way, without bringing any thing 
of pleaſant with them. The ſeveral ſcenes and deſigns of 
my paſt life preſented themſelves at different times to view, 
without affording any conſolation, but in the rectitude of my 
intentions; and upon the whole I find my ſituation in life, 
very ſimilar to that which is admirably drawn by Pope, 
where in anſwer to the Queſtion, What is it to be wile ? 
He fays: 2564 | 

*Tis but to know how little can be known, | 

To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: , 

Condemned in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, | 

Without a ſecond, or without a judge, 

Truths would you teach, or fave a ſinking land, 

All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand : 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view, 

Above life's weakneſs and its comforts too, 
One of the greateſt comforts of life, I have often been cruelly 
diſappointed in; I mean friendſhip: However, that ſhall not 
make me give up my expectation of ſtill finding that beſt 
balm of an afflited mind, in the few for whom I ill feel it, 
and from whom I expect a return, I will believe that you 
are INCAPABLE of change in that reſpe&; but wiſh you 

; would 


— 
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would give me more frequent marks that I till live in your 


memory. Let us have no retroſpects; be a good boy for the 


future, and I promiſe you I'll keep pace with you. I find 
myſelf much better within theſe two or three days, and hope 
the warm weather will fet me up. In every other reſpect, 
except that curſed diſorder, I find myſelf much benefited by 
this excellent climate. Before the laſt attack, however, 1 had 
finiſhed my Dictionary, and was entering upon my Grammar; 
I ſhall now try to make up loſt time. 

Mrs. Sheridan has finiſhed a Comedy, which I think an 
excellent one, ſpick and ſpan new throughout. She is now 
employed in concluding the Memoirs of Sidney Biddulph; to 
which ſhe was ſolicited by abundance of people before her 
departure for England. She beſtows many maledictions on 
the French, which quarrels with her tongue. The children 
are making great progreſs in it; and I have made ſuch ad- 
vances that I am their maſter. 

The unreaſonable part of the creditors, ſtill adhere to their 
abſurd maxims, ſo that I know not when I ſhall have it in 
my power to return. I am much pleaſed at the account you 
give me of Mr. Guinneſs; but what a plague became of your 
geography, when you talked of his making Blois his way to 
Lyons, My beſt wiſhes attend Mrs. Guinneſs, and her little 
family. Pray, Sam, write to me often ; ſend all manner of 
news, good or bad; you cannot conceive what little things 
give pleaſure at ſuch a diſtance. Mrs. Sheridan and all, the 
little ones ſend their loves. 


- 


I am ever ſincerely 
And affe ctionately, 
Yours, &c. | 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
Theſe letters from Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, with the two 
former, annexed to our REMARKS on Boſwell, &c. which in 


the ſtrict order of time ſhould have taken place here, include 
; the 
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the whole of what was judged neceſſary for the illuſtration 
and confirmation of facts on the preſent occaſion. The fol- 
lowing letter is in anſwer to one ſent to Mr. Burton of 
London, together with a printed copy of heads of a plan laid 
before a ſolect committee of the Hibernian Society, then 
lately inſtituted in Dublin, for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, and for carrying Mr. Sheridan's Scheme into immediate 
execution. 


——ů r — BE - ꝓâ 


Ma. BURTON“ ro Mx. WH VT E. 
| | June 12TH, 1758. 

Drar Sis, | 

YOU ſee by my abhorrence of all delay, in returning an 
anſwer to your firſt letter, how greatly deſirous I am of 
giving birth to that correſpondence you are pleaſed to 
mention, My activity in this article is in effect a ſpeedy 
return made to a firſt viſit: which is no leſs an overture 
to future friendſhip, than it is an earneſt of an immediate 
eſteem. Men of letters are the game, of which I am in 
continual purſuit; and where I am ſo happy as to find the 
leaſt traces of learning, like Scirio EuILIIANus, I hug the 
bewitching creature :-and though perhaps, I may not be ſo 
fortunate as he was, to meet with a PoL.yB1vs, or a Pax IS, 
yet I experience a certain degree of warmth in ſuch a ſunſhine, 


in which I delight to wanton, | 
; | From 


Edmund Burton, Eſq. M. A. Counſellor at Law, and ſometime Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This gentleman has occaſionally en- 
riched the Common-wealth of Letters with ſeveral valuable productions. 
Among others, The Satyrs of Perſius, tranſlated into Engliſh, with Notes 
critical and explanatory, by Edmund Burton, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, ap- 
peared in 1752, which is the book to which he alludes in the latter part 
of the letter... He was by marriage great-uncle to Mrs, Whyte, on the 
maternal fide ; a family nearly related to Serjeant Hewitt, late Lord High 


Chancellor of Ireland, 


/ 
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From hence you may naturally conclude, as I have diſco- 
vered a taſte and diſcernment in you inferior to few ; that I 
promiſe myſelf much ſatisfaction, from whatever obſervations 
you will favour me with. They will excite and enliven that 
zeal (for I profeſs no more) I have for literary purſuits; 
which, too frequently, for want of thoſe in whom I would 
wiſh to find the ſame diſpoſitians with myſelf, ſickens and 
dies away. Should you now and then communicate any 
thing you think curious in your reading ; and ſometimes ſend 
me a gem, which you have picked out of the rich mines of 
antiquity, that I may ſurvey its beauties as well as yourſelf; 
you will make me happy, by keeping that flame alive. 

I muſt confeſs to you, at the ſame time, though, in 
this part of the world, I can ſeldom converſe with ſuch a one 
as yourſelf (the little, mechanical, groveling genius, prevail- 
ing moſtly hereabouts) I find a comfortable retreat, for 
want of action, among my books and papers: and I dare 
ſay, you are never better pleaſed with Tully, than when, 
from a too great ſatiety of company, which was often his 
caſe, and the very reverſe of mine, he confeſſes himſelf to 
be moſt pleaſed amidſt his books and ſtatues. Summum me 
eorum fludium tenet, fc. is an expreſſion of that great man, 
which at the ſame time that it ſhews the generous ardour of 
his mind, muſt needs inſpire all thoſe who view him in this 
light, with a fondneſs for his memory, that knows no bounds. 
But I'll tire yau no longer with idle deſcants of this nature. 
I'll proceed to the contents of your letter, from which I can 
plainly ſee, that you have not read that great man's letters to 
Atticus in vain. Give me leave to congratulate you upon 
the ſucceſs, that is likely to attend the eſtabliſhment of a 
Gymnaſium in Ireland, I'll venture to ſay, no conſiderable 
part of that ſucceſs will be owing to any one, who is better 
able to conduct his part in it, than yourſelf. I admire the 
8 plan 
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plan you were ſo kind to ſend me, and the more fo, as it is 
greatly deſtitute of all that ſhallow pedantry, generally ob- 
fervable in inſtitutions of this nature. A rich vein of imagina- 
tion runs through the whole. There is viſibly a mind that 
thinks well, and a reſolution bold to execute what it thinks. 
Superior to all mechanical rules, the Author of this plan 
conſiders things, not as they are, but as they ſhould be, *Tis 
owing to a contempt of nature and reaſon, that Schools and 
Univerſities are the Afylums for ignorance. Should the exe- 
cution be equal ro the ſpirit of the plan, there will be no 
danger that the architect will alter his model, and deſcend to 
think ill, for the common venal reaſon, becauſe it is ſome- 
times more intereſting to think ill, than to think well. 
Honour, ſhame and pleaſure, are three incentives for the 
younger part of life, which the wiſeſt of the ancients had 
not courage enough to propoſe. Such a mixed ſcene of 
action and contemplation as is here intended, far out-does 
the admired Republic of Plato: ſince every article in the 
former is practical, whereas moſt of the maxims in the latter 
muſt ever be ideal | | 
You mention the book I defired Mrs. Whyte to convey 
to you. It is a trifle not worth your acceptance. I ſhould 
have deſired your acceptance of it, when I had your company, 
had I thought it any way deſerving of it. I begin to have a 
very mean opinion of it; for there are many things I ſee in 
it, which I wiſh had been otherwiſe, | 
Mrs. Whyte's great diſtance from her friends, you ſay, has 
produced that uneaſineſs, which is often conſequential to it. 
*Tis a kind of fine, that nature ſets upon us, for quitting 
thoſe uſages and cuſtoms, which are, with propriety, ſaid to be 
a ſecond nature, To part with what we have been long ac- 
quainted, is a loſs, ſay ſome, ſuperior to all requita]. 
F-89572 Nos Patriz fines, &c. 
| vou 
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you know very well, is a complaint as old as Virgil; if not 
as old as the Creation. The occaſion of their removal 
was neceſſity. Mrs. Whyte's has been choice. Time, expe- 
rience, familiarity with the place, added to your more pre- 
vailing influence, will make all things eaſy to her; and ſhe 
muſt very ſoon know, | 

+ + ++ + + +» +» levius fit patentia 

Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas, 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
And ſincere 
Petty-France, Humble ſervant, 
Weſtminſter, EDMUND BURTON. 


Mrs. Burton joins with me in her beſt affections to you 
and Mrs. Whyte. | | 


The great object of all Mr. Sheridan's purſuits, reſpect- 
ing himſelf, was independence; to be attained, not by proſti- 
tuting his talents to the ſiniſter views of a party, and gulling 
the multitude with inflammatory harangues, but by his own 
perſonal exertions in ſome ſcheme of practical utility ;# the 
foremoſt of which he conſidered Education. To this end, 
December 6th, 1757, he gave a public breakfaſt at the Muſic- 
hall in Fiſhamble-ſtreet ; after which he pronounced an Oration 
on the Inſtitution of Youth, before a very numerous aud re- 
ſpeRable audience, previouſly invited for the purpoſe ; many 
of the firſt characters in the kingdom, for rank and learning, 
were preſent ; who, not only concurred with him in ſenti- 
ment, but as an earneſt of their determination to give his 


ſcheme energy and ſupport, entered into an immediate 


ſubſcription, 
* See note on a former occaſion, page 81. 
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ſubſcription, amounting to near one thouſand pounds ſterling, 
to enable him to' proceed ; and formed themſelves into a body 
pnder the name of the Hibernian Society for the Improvement 
of Education; a treaſurer and proper officers for the better 
conducting the ſame, were alſo choſen, and after - ſeveral 
meetings and conſultations, a ſelect committee out of the 
body at large was appointed, to conſider Mr. Sheridan's pro- 
poſals in the detail; which on minute inveſtigation were 
unanimouſly approved, and reported accordingly. Thus far 
having accompliſhed his point, and proper perſons, as he ima- 
gined, being fixed on to conduct the buſineſs in his abſence, 
at the cloſe of the ſeaſon 1758, he went to England for the 
purpoſe, among others, of procuring ſuitable maſters; but 
when he thought, good eaſy man, full ſurely his glories were 
2 ripening, his ill ſtars were conſpiring to undo him. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his ſituation. 'The real or ſuppoſed 
prejudices ſubſiſting againſt his profeſſion were played off 
againſt him, and letters upon letters were ſent him, to ſhew 
that an Actor, at the head of ſuch a Seminary, would be an 
inſurmountable obſtacle to its ſucceſs, It was a ſpecious ma- 
noeuvre, and he voluntarily relinquiſhed, at leaſt for the preſent, 
the conduct of a ſcheme, for which he was decidedly compe- 
tent, and which he had been labouring to accompliſh the 
better part of his life. He ſurrendered however upon certain 
ſtipulated conditions, which conditions were never complied 
with, and the only favour he obtained was the liberty of 


' nominating a ſubſtitute. 


Sometime after the plan was in part carried into execution; 
and, on a general acceptation of the - principles laid down by 
Mr. Sheridan, the Hibernian Academy, King-ſtreet, Oxman- 
town, was opened under the ſuperintendancy of the Reverend 
Dr. Leland, S. F. T. C. D. Monday, January 8, 1759. Mr. 
Barry Yelverton, now Lord Yelverton, Chief Baron of his 

Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's Court of Exchequer in Ireland, was elected head 
claſſic-maſter, and the Reverend Mr. Williamſon, who had 
lately opened fchool in Queen-ſtreet, was appointed Mr. Yel- 
verton's co-adjutor, in the ſecond chair. The Engliſh depart- 
ment was all along, from the beginning, intended for my 
Father; and Dr, Leland, with whom he was on a footing of 
particular intimacy, was very ſolicitous that he ſhould undertake 
it; for in an inſtitution where the advancement and perfec- 
tion of the Engliſh Language was the leading principle, on 
the dereliction of the original founder, my Father, being per- 
fectly poſſeſſed of his ideas and happy modes of inſtruction, ( 
was thought the only one competent to ſupply the vacancy, 
and diſcharge the duties of that important department. But | 
being apprized, that Mr. Sheridan had relinquiſhed his ſtation 
as ſuperintendant, and having a flouriſhing eſtabliſhment of 
his own, he declined accepting the DoQor's offer. Mr. 
Williamſon not very long after dying, and Mr. Yelverton 
having gone to the Temple, the Reverend John Fletcher was 
appointed ſole Maſter. A year or two after he alſo died, and 
made room for his ſucceſſor, the Reverend Andrew Buck. 
By this time the principles upon which the Seminary was in- 
ſtituted were in a great meaſure laid aſide and forgotten ; the 
ſubſcribers did not think/it neceſſary to renew their ſubſcrip- 
tions; many of them indeed were never fulfilled ; and it was 
left like-any other ſchgol to take its chance, Mr, Buck was 
a man of learning and ſome experience, having had a ſchool 
at Stephen's-green ſome years before he moved to King-ſtreet 
on the demiſe, of Mr. Fletcher, and under his conduct this 
new eſtabliſhment flouriſhed ſeveral years with deſerved repu- 
tation ; at his death, the houſe being much out of repair, it was 
neglected, and the inſtitution fell to the ground. | 
Had Mr, Sheridan been a man of the world, he probably 
would. have played his cards better, and never would have 


been 
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been ſupplanted. . But, elated with his partial ſucceſs, in 
ſtating to the ſociety the pecuniary arrangements, particularly 
for the profeſſors in their reſpective departments, which 
were liberal to a degree, and touching his expectations 
of emolument to himſelf, which were founded on a con- 
tingency of ſurplus after defraying every expence, he was 
too explicit; perhaps too ſanguine. His arguments were in- 
deed cogent, and his concluſions gained him credit and ap- 

plauſe; but his frankneſs awakened jealouſy, and expoſed him 
to invidious attacks. The proſpect he exhibited was a temp- 
tation to circumvent him, and among his hearers unluckily 
there were ſome, who neither wanted inclination nor ability 
to ſpeculate upon his capital, That was the rock he ſplit 
upon, and but for that, to a moral certainty, he might have 
arrived at that ſtate of independence for which he panted; 
and at this day, his family, though fortunately in ſituations 
that don't want it, might have derived honour and advantage 
from ſo noble an Inſtitution, 


— — ——_— — . 


The three following letters are in no reſpect whatever 
connected with the general ſubject of the preceding pages; 
bur, for their intrinſic merit, were thought worthy of pre- 
ſerving. They are the only remains of a lady ſometime de- 
ceaſed, addreſſed to her preceptor by the amiable writer, in 
her ſeventeenth year. Her beauty and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments rendered her a conſpicuous ornament in the circles of 
the young and gay ; and, for the due exerciſe af every domeſtic 
virtue, in private life, ſhe was, by all who had the hap- 
pinefs of her acquaintance, eſteemed a pattern of excellence. 
She was married at a very early age, wealthily, perhaps not 
happily; yet in the midſt of opulence and temptation, ſhe 
was never influenced by faſhion or caprice to the neglect of 

1 
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any religious or moral obligation. Having laudably dif- 
charged every duty of an affectionate and tender mother to 
two lovely infants, in giving life to a third ſhe forfeited her 
own. She was an only child; her diſconſolate parents with 
her loſt every comfort and did not long ſurvive, Theſe un- 
ſtudied eſſays of her juvenile pen will give the reader a faint 
idea of what ſhe might have been, had it pleaſed Heaven 
to ſpare her. | 


To Ma. WHYTE, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


MINIkIN CoTTAGE, SEPT. 28, 1771. 

NEVER did I more ſincerely wiſh to ſee Mr. Whyte 
than at this minute, your letter has fo pleaſed and perplexed 
me, that really I am at a loſs to'anſwer it. In the firſt place, 
your apologies are uſeleſs; be aſſured, after the many great 
obligations I have received from you, it would be a very hard 
taſk to perſuade my pride I was forgot; that uſeful paſſion 
had already ſuggeſted every thing you obligingly aſcribe to 
my good ſenſe and good nature. I remember you once told 
me I ſhould by no means indulge pride ; but 1 know you will 
allow it to be very inapolitick as well as ungenerous to caſt 
off an old friend, and ſuch I have often found pride; but 
never more uſeful than at preſent, as it has ſaved me from ſo 
ſevere a mortification, as believing myſelf neglected by you. 
By the diſlike you have heard me expreſs to writing letters, 
I only meant the generality of correſpondents to whom one 
ſcribbles accounts of marriages, divorces, and deaths, inter- 
ſperſed with unmerited panygericks, ſcandalous anecdotes, 
and moral reflections; but as I think it unneceſſary to ſay I do 
not hold you in that clafs, I ſhall only aſſure you, I will be 
very punctual in anſwering every letter you favour me with. 
Your wiſdom uſed to appear ſupernatural to me, and I could 
almoſt think ſo till, for I had more than half reſolved to try 
if 1 could prevail on you to continue to me the pleaſure of 
hearing 
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hearing from you, without expecting a return; but I felt ſo 
much reluctance at loſing the pleaſure of writing to you, that 

- your diſapprobation only was wanting to determine me 
againſt it. | 

Your putting your letter on the footing of a firſt viſit 
accounts to me for the number of fine compliments it con- 
tains ; but give me leave to aſk, why you are ſo very much 
afraid I ſhould think you flatter? I cannot expreſs my grati- 
tude for your kind promiſe of criticiſm and advice ; but I 
Hope to convince you of it by my attention to both, which 
you are perfeQly right in ſuppoſing to be ever acceptable. 
Although your letter has much delighted me, I own it has 
not ſatisfied me; for I wiſhed to know many particulars of 
your journey and voyage which I muſt wait for till your 
next ; for notwithſtanding your queſtion, you have only writ 
ſufficient to make me regret there is no more. 

I am come down ſtairs to my mother for an anſwer to 
your flouriſh of thanks ; ſhe ſays ſhe has received many very 
great obligations from Mr, Whyte ; but never had it in her 
power to confer one; I now repent I aſked her: I don't 
like ſuch brilliant things from one's mother, there may be 
ugly compariſons drawn; but I am reſolved never to blot 
any thing I think you can poſſibly make ſenſe of, as I am 
ſure of a candid allowance for all my faults; however, to 
avoid mama's wit diſgracing mine, I give you notice, that 
for the future I will not deliver any compliments you ſhall 
ſend me, and alſo that you are to ſuppoſe at the bottom 
of all my letters, the family join, &c.—In return, when- 
ever I hear from you I will ſay ſome very ſmart thing 
for you (if I don't forget) in which 1 will try not to diſgrace 
your invention. 

I did not receive your fayour till. Thurſday, when I was 
dreſſing for Woolwich aſſembly; 1 had ſome thoughts of 


returning 
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returning your viſit in full dreſs; but my head was that 
day ſo full of what was to happen, and the next day of 
what had happened, that I thought it was much better to * 
let my ideas ſubſide a little, (which you know they ſoon 
do.) This I mention to account to you for a delay of 
three days in acknowledging the high obligation I am under 
to you for this laſt proof of your attention to me. 

My uncle K * is at Tunbridge, and I know you will 
be glad to hear he is much better. I think I have obeyed 
you now fully, as you will foon have my anſwer, and it is 
of a very reaſonable extent; ſo I will detain you no longer 
than to aſſure you once more, that your letters will ever 
be moſt welcome to, Dear Sir, | 

| Your grateful and 
Affectionate Pupil, 
M.-A. K . 


ͤ—— — ——— ͤ— 


To Mr. WHV TE. 


CHARLTON, AUGUST 6, 1772. 
Dax Sin, | | 
YOUR letter, though by date it ſhould have come much 
ſooner, was not received until yeſterday, when a gentleman 
left that and a book ; but neither his name nor addreſs. 

You cannot imagine my ſurpriſe on finding you had com- 
plied with the requeſt in my laſt; for I aſſure you, upon my 
word of honour, I never received any thing from you ſince 
your letter of November the gth, and I can anſwer for 
Miſs Cooper, whom I had the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral 
times laſt winter, and never without mutual enquiries about 
Mr. Whyte. She feared you were ill, and often ſaid ſhe 
would write; but I thought you had not time to ſpare for 

Ws at ke. your 
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your trifling correſpondent ; fo left you to your leiſure, re- 
ſolving to be thankful for the few favours you would vouch- 
fafe me, and to wait with patience for them. I am greatly 


| mortified by thinking how much pleaſure I have loſt by the 


negligence of that wicked Mr. Johnſon ; not only in reading 
the valuable writings he has detained, but in the ſuſpenſion 
of a correſpondence I ſo highly eſteemed. The only excuſe _ 
he can make is, that he was ſenſible of the value of what 
you committed to his care, and ſuffered ſelſ- love to get the 
better of probity; however, I will ſearch after him, for 
which purpoſe I wiſh you had given me a more explicit 
direction. I do not wonder at the anger ſo viſible in your 
letter, nor does it give me much pain, as I know this will 
remove it; for which I am ſo impatient, that in ſpite of 
curioſity, and a violent tooth-ach, 1 have ſat down to write 
without even reading in the book, you ſo condeſcendingly 
ſent me, till I diſcharge my conſcience by writing. So I 
will not thank you before I know for what. 

Miſs Cooper (whom I ſhall write to as ſoon as I conclude 
this) ſpent the winter in London ; but had not the pleaſure 
ſhe propoſed herſelf there, as Mrs. Hamilton was in great 


diſtreſs moſt of the time for poor Miſs Hamilton, whoſe life 


was deſpaired of, for a long time, as ſhe had a dangerous 
fever, and recovered very ſlowly, while her Father was in 
Ireland; but I have the pleaſure of informing you ſhe is 
much better, and going to Briſtol for the reſtoration of her 
health, which I ſincerely hope will have the deſired effect. 
Miſs K * * * k, an intimate friend of Miſs Cooper's, whom 
you might have ſeen with her at Bromley, had a violent 
fever about the ſame time, which ſettled in her brain; ſhe 
lived for ſome months in the moſt deplorable ſtate of mad- 
neſs, fo. that her death was conſidered as a bleſſing by her 


friends. 


Miſs Cooper is returned to her lodgings at Bromley. 
| I did 
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I did not expect that the next letter I wrote you, would 
eontain apologies for myſelf ; for on the contrary, I intended 
it to be in the true ſpirit of haughtineſs, as I did not think 
you could plead an excuſe ſufficient for your breach of pro- 
miſe, in not coming at Chriſtmas; however I have it under 
your own hand, that you will come now, therefore ſhall 
keep all my reproaches till 1 ſee you, and if you write to 
me immediately that I am forgiven my unintentional offence, 
and come very ſoon, perhaps I ſhall ſhew my wonderous 
placable diſpoſition, and graciouſly remit your fault; but if 
you do not bring _ apology in perſon— take the 
conſequence, 

I ſhould have told y you long before, that my Father and 
Mother are very glad to hear from you now, and were very 
ſorry not to hear ſooner; that they hope to ſee you this ſum- 
mer, but fear they ſhall not, well knowing you are a gentle- 
man very liable to accidents, and diſappointing your friends, 
as already mentioned, &c. &c, But 1 have faid ſo much 
about my own joy and ſorrow that I will not repeat theirs; 
but muſt beg you will write to me as ſoon as convenient 
after the receipt of this, as you know you are in my debt for 
the reſt of your journey from England, your laſt account 
ending at your arrival at Conway. | 

My Mother deſires me to tell you ſhe hopes to ſee you 
before you get this, ſo I will not detain you longer than to 
remind you, that your preſence will give real pace to 
us all; but particularly to 

Your grateful and 
Impatient pupil, 
M.-A. K . 

P. 8. Dr. Hawkeſworth's petulance and your cool and 
gentlemanlike manner of taking him down, is much talked of 
at Bromley; and I can truly aſſure you, that, even at his own 
door, the tide of approbation runs ſtrongly in your favour. 

To 
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To Mx. WHYTE, Gr arToN-sTREET, DUBLIN. 


LoxpoN, DEC. 7, 1772. 
Dear Six, 


ON communicating your welcome letter (which arrived 
this day) to my Father, he deſired I would write immediately 
to ſuſpend your intentions of ſending over the books, as he 
apprehends they will be liable to a very high duty if im- 
ported either bound or ſewed ; however, he will inform him- 
ſelf particularly, and write to you in a few days. The mul- 
tiplicity of daily publications here has, I ſuppoſe, prevented 
my ſeeing any extracts from your works, eſpecially as we 
don't take the paper which contains the poem you mention ; 
but I will endeavour to find it out, I make no doubt of the 
book ſucceeding to your wiſhes; there are numerous pieces in 
it whoſe beauty muſt ſtrike every reader, though there are 
ſome which will be beſt reliſhed by thoſe who know the per- 
ſons or circumſtances they allude to. 

1 ſhall not ſay we were diſappointed at your not mention- 
ing any intention of not viſiting us this Chriſtmas—we are 
now ſo accuſtomed to expect you by your own promiſe, that 
I ſuppoſe it is to be a favour, that you now plainly ſhew us 
you don't intend to come; tis very well, Sir; but I have 
hopes that you may be obliged to come yet, painful as the 
journey ſeems to be to you; for you muſt allow, that if you 
were on the ſpot you could tranſact this buſineſs better your- 
ſelf, than any-other can for you; beſides, I don't think my 
Father underſtands it, and, in ſhort, for every reaſon I would 
adviſe you to come in perſon, though I have no expectations 
that you will: a thought ſtrikes me that you may intend it ; 
but out of pure contradiction you have concealed it; if ſo, 
that is really very cruel, and I am ſadly mortified with it, by 
the ſight of ſo much blank paper at the end of your letter; 
indeed I never intended any ſuch hint as you ſeem to think 

nl | * | about 
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about the length of your favours, and I promiſe you I would 
much rather fill my paper, be it ever ſo large, than receive 
ſuch another tantalizing epiſtle as your laſt: I am vexed as 
often as I look on it, and reflect what a number of ingenious 
ſentences might have ſhined on«that ſpace much to my plea- 
ſure and advantage, or how far you might have continued 
your journal, which I now deſpair of ever ſeeing concluded. 
I beg you will not revenge yourſelf again without knowing 
you have cauſe to be offended; for I am ſure you will not 
look upon any thing uniatentional as ſuch, and I aſſure you 
it was my humility (which I now moſt heartily repent of) 
that cauſed that unfortunate paragraph. There is but one 
part of your letter I like; I don't aſk pardon for ſaying ſo, 
both becauſe I have leave to criticiſe upon your writings, and 
becauſe I am now Afraid to apologize for any thing, as you 
know people who have ſeverely ſuffered for one fault, are too 
apt to run into the oppoſite extreme: that one part is where 
you give me an opportunity of obliging you, which will be 
ever moſt acceptable to me; but the reſt of the letter con- 
tains only inſiſting upon the confirmation of a promiſe 1 was 
always unwilling to make, ſcolding, flattering, and threatning 
me for endeavouring to eſcape it, and intreaties to make 
your preſence here uſeleſs. to yourſelf; I muſt tell you 1 
don't like ſuch letters, which is an expreſſion 1 thought it 
would have been impoſſible for me to have uſed to you; but 
I am ſo provoked at the delicate malice of your laſt page, 
that I am reſolved to be ſaucy in order to try if that will 
produce an anſwer that may compenſate by its length and 
ſpeed, for my diſappointment in the laſt. 

In ſpite of my anger I can't help telling you, that if any 
thing elſe ſhould occur to you wherein we can ſerve you, we 
ſhall with great pleaſure execute your orders; but we fhall 
be yet more pleaſed if you will come yourſelf and ſettle the 

| matter 
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watter in perſon. | 1 hope neither . unavoidable neceſſity,” 
nor Lord Louth, will detain you this vacation from paying 
that vifit to London which has been ſo long expected by 
your friends here ; but by none more impatiently than, 
Bear Sir, | 
Your moſt grateful Pupil, 
M.-A. K 1 4 *. 
— — — — — 


THIS little Miſcellaneous Production is now brought to a 
final period. The following letter, conciſe and ſimple as it is 
(together with the anſwer) is inſerted as one proof at leaſt, 
that ancient virtue is not wholly baniſhed the earth; and by 
the few who have minds yet tuned to the conſolations of 


-* Friendſhip, it will not be deemed an unſuitable concluſion. 


It affords a ſketch of diſintereſted attachment, that commenced 
between the parties at ſchool, and, though early called off by 
very different purſuits, and ſcarcely ever three months to- 
gether refident in the ſame kingdom, is of upwards of half a 
century's duration.“ A rare example in any age, and hardly 
to have been expected in critical times like ,the preſent ! + 
Amicus certus cernitur in incerta re. 

f Such 

Mr. Vickers, the writer of the letter, was many years an officer in 
the army, and did the State ſome ſervice. He had a brother alſo at the 
ſame fchool, Lewis Vickers, who_had afterwards a command in the navy, 


and to the infinite regret of all who knew him, loſt his life in the exceſs 
of his ardour againſt a ſuperior force. 

+ The deſperate ſtate of inſecurity, which, at the period alluded to, 
prevailed in Ireland, is ſufficiently notorious. The accounts of a traitorous 
combination formed in that kingdom, the moſt dangerous and fingular 
which is to be found in the annals of the civilized world, (1) had been car- 
ried over and ſpread throughout Wales. Numbers of families, infirm 


old men, women and children, of con6deration and opulence at home, 


had fled thither from the horrors of unbridled robbery and aſſaſſination, 


which 
{n) L. Chancellor's ſpeech in anfaver to Ld. Moira, Mond. Feb. 19, 1798. 
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Such an incident in the boaſted ages of antiquity, under 
Greek or Roman names, could not fail of celebrity. Poets 
would have adorned it in lofty and heroic ſong; Moraliſts 
would have deſcanted upon it in their treatiſes; and Critics 
and Commentators would have blazoned it forth in glowing 
and permament colours: but, a truce to pedantry; with your 
leave, courteous Reader! the letter ſhall be its own interpreter. 


To 2 WHYTE, Es GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Hol raab, TAN 29TH Mar, 1798. 
Drax Mx. Warrz, 


DUBLIN ſeems to be in a very unpleaſant ſtate; you and 
your old friend are at a time of life, that retirement is moſt 
agreeable to them both ; come over to me; take your chance 
with a bachelor, where you will have a warm bed and a 
hearty welcome. I beg my beſt compliments to your Son 
and Daughter; I am, 
| 3 My dear Mr. WarTE, 

Yours ſincerely, 
WILLIAM VICKERS. 


To 
which pervaded moſt parts of that diſtracted eountry, and raged at the 
very doors of the capital; and many of thoſe unhappy fugitives are at 
this day, [July the 2oth, 1798] wandering about dependent on the caſual 
bounty of the hoſpitable natives of that ancient and renowned principality. 
The communication between the two ſhores is in all caſes open and con- 
venient ; they had the printed documents of whatever was in agitation, 
confirmed by numerous living teſtimony, in their hands. They had 
heard that a horde of midnight conſpirators had diſperſed themſelves 
through every quarter of the metropolis, for the purpoſe of its deſtruction: 
the taking of their Chief, a man of high pedigree, Saturday May the 19th, 
though it gave them a momentary check, in fact accelerated their deſign; 
and the night of the 23d was fixed on for a general rifing, to burn the 
city, and without diſtinction of age or ſex, to maſſacre the peaceable in- 
haditants of every deſcription x and ſo imminent was the criſis of their 
fate, that, if but a ſingle hour more had elapſed without prevention, the 
blow would have been ſtruck. It was alſo univerſally known in Wales, 
that Dublin was proclaimed in a ftate of inſurrection, and ſubject to 
martial law; and that the bloody enſigns of rebellion, with all its ſavage 
eoncomitants, braved defiance to the laws in open day, diſplaying ſcenes 
of treachery and devaſtion thro the country from one end to the 
under theſe impreffions, Mr, Vickery friendly invitation was diſpatched. 
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To WILLIAM VICKERS, Esg. HoLynutraD. 
| DvBLin, Jux x 6Tu, 1798. 
My very DEAR AND VALUABLE ol D FRIEND; 

I HAVE received your very kind and welcome letter, 
and eſtimate your good intention and friendly invitation at 
this perilous juncture, as I ought. I do moſt ſincerely aſſure 
you, nothing that has happened theſe many years, has more 
thoroughly gratified the feelings of my heart ; and I have only 
to regret, that at preſent I cannot avail myſelf of your kind- 
neſs. The Almighty Diſpoſer of Events, who has hitherts 
been my Protector, has appointed me a ſtation to maintain, 
and I muſt not deſert my poſt. I have a Son and Daughter 
and three infant Grand- children, whoſe Protector under Gop 
I ſtill am, and to whom my preſence is neceſfary, and can- 
not reconcile it to myſelf to abandon them in theſe trouble- 
ſome times; troubleſome indeed they truly are. Hereafter 
1 may take advantage of your kindneſs. Wales is a delight- 
ful, a happy country, to which you know I have long looked 
forwards as an aſylum in the evening of life, from anxiety 
and fatigue, of which my portion has not been a ſmall one ; 
and I really think there are few living who could more 
cordially guard the fire-ſide, and ſmoke a comfortable pipe 
together, than your old friend and you. I am no politician, 
and therefore, at preſent, can entertain you with little in 
that way; things however, L imagine, are not growing worſe; 
rather, I would perſuade myſelf, taking a turn for the better; 
though really bad enough. In hopes, therefore, of their 
coming about, I cloſe my letter, wiſhing you every happineſs, 
with this aſſurance, that I am | | 
| | My worthy Friend, 
Grafton-ſlrect, No. 75. Moſt ſincerely yours, 

SAMUEL WHYTE., 
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Tung Origin of the Story of the HERMIr AND run 
ANGEL was a ſubject of much enquiry in the days of 
Addiſon, Pope and Swift; and the late publication of it in 
the Third Edition of WuyTz's Poems, from that obſolete 
folio of Wynkyn de Worde's, has been a new ſpur to the 
_ curioſity of the Literati: happy had it been for the Preſent 
Times, if Speculations equally harmleſs could have contented 
them. The old faſhioned dreſs in which we have reſtored 
it to the Public, though evidently the ſame in which it was 
originally introduced to the Engliſh Reader, appears to be 
a tranſlation ; it is ſaid, from the French. The French copy 
we have not ſeen; nor perhaps any one elſe, in this, or the 
preceding century; but by perſevering reſearch, the ſtory has 
been traced to one of the rareſt in the catalogues of rare books, 
the Grsra RouANORUM; which, after long and almoſt 
hopeleſs enquiry, was diſcovered in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. CC. 23, 15. It is termed an octavo, pro- 
bably a pot octa vo, being preciſely five inches four-tenths, by 
three inches eight-tenths, Two-third of the title, from top 
to bottom, is irregularly torn away, and, being of a quaint 
device, cannot be made out: The imprint is wanting; but, 
by the imperſe& remains, it ſeems to have been edited ſome- 
where in France. It is cloſe ſet in a ſmall Gothic type, and 
almoſt in every line we meet with words ſtrangely contracted ; 


cv one ir r 
a © ST PM. Ge 


for inſtance, Heis for Hominis ; mie, miſerecordiæ; Oi, Omni, &c. 
The folia or leaves, not paged; but numbered, as cuſtomary with 
our earlieſt typographers, making in all 172, containing 181 
capitula or chapters, with a colophon annexed, as follows, viz. 


Ex Geſflis Romanorum cum pluribus applicatis Hyſioriis de 
Virtutibus ac Vitiis miſtice ad intellectus tranſumptis recollactorii. 
Finis, Ex peri. Anno, n;ſtre ſalutis MCCCCCV111, 


For an Account of this extraordinary Book, ſce Tyrwhitt 5 
Chaucer, vol. iv. and Warton's Engliſh Poetry, vol. ili. 
From the Edition of 1508, we now give the archetype, to 
which our old Black Letter Friends, Dr. Henry More and 
their ſeveral ſucceſſors, are indebted. 
U THE 
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Ex Geſtis Romanorum, Ca. lxxx. Jo. Ixxb. 


DE VERSUTIA DIABOLI ET QUOD JUDICIA DEI SUNT OCCULTA» 


E RAT quidam Heremita qui cum in ſpelunci quadam 
jacebat et diebus ac noctibus devote Deo ſerviebat. Juxta 
cellam ſuam erat quidam paſtor ovium qui paſcebat oves. 
Accidit uno die quod paſtor erat ſomno oppreſſus, ipſo dor- 
miente quidam latro venit et omnes oves ſecum abſtulit. 
Superveniens Dominus ovium a paſtore querit ubi erant 
oves. Ille vero incepit jurare quod oves perdidit, ſed quod 
penitus ignorabat. Dominus hoc audiens furore repletus 
ipſum occidit. Heremita hoc videns ait in corde ſuo, O Deus! 
ecce homo iſte culpam innocenti dedit et ipſum occidit. Ex 
quo ergo permittis talia fieri propter hoc ad mundum 
vadamus ſicut cæteri vitam ducam. His cogitatis ille Here- 
mitarium dimiſit et ad mundum perrexit : ſed Deus ipſum 
perdere nolebat. Angelum, in forma Hominis, ad eum miſit ut _ 
ſe ei aſſociaret. Quem cum Angelus in via euntem inveniſſet; 
ait ei. Chariſſime! quo vadis? Ad ille; Ad iſtam civitatem 
ante me. Angelus dixit ei. Ego in via ero comes tuus quod 
Angelus Dei ſum et ad te veni ut ſimus ſocii in hac via. 
Ambo ambulabant adverſus civitatem. Cum autem intraſſent 
hoſpitium a quodam milite propter Dei amorem petebant. 
Miles vero ſatis gratanter eos recepit et honorifice, ac 
fplendide cumque bona devotione in omnibus miniſtravit. 
Miles iſte tum unicum filium habebat in cunabulis jacentem 
quem multum diligebat. Cœnà fa Camera eſt aperta et 
lecti ſatis honorifice ornati pro Angelo et Heremità. Media 
vero nocte ſurrexit Angelus et puerum in cunabulis ſtrangu- 
lavit. Hoc videns Heremita intra ſe cogitavit. Nunquid iſte 
erat Angelus Dei? Bonus miles omnia neceſſaria propter Dei 
amorum ei dedit et non habuit niſi unicum filium innocentem 
et iſte eum occidit; ſed tamen non audebat ei quicquam dicere. 
Manè ambo ſurrexerunt et ad civitatem aliam perrexerunt 
in 


THE PARABLE OF THE 
EREMITE AND THE ANGEL, 


ACCORDING TO DR. HENRY MORE, 


DIALOGUE 11, CHAP, XXIV, 


A CERTAIN Eremite having conceived great jealouſies 
touching the due adminiſtration of Divine Providence in ex- 
ternal occurrences in the world, in this anxiety of mind was 
reſolved to leave his cell, and travel abroad, to fee with his 
own eyes how things went abroad in the world. He had not 
gone half a day's journey, but a young man overtook him and 
joyn'd company with him, and inſinuated himſelf fo far into 
the Eremite's affection, that he thought himſelf very happy in 
that he had got ſo agreeable a companion. Wherefore re- 
ſolving to take their fortunes together, they always lodged 
in the ſame houſe. Some few days travels had over-paſt be- 
fore the Eremite took notice of any thing remarkable. But 
at laſt he obſerved that his Fellow-traveller, with whom he 
N had contracted ſo intimate a friendſhip, in an houſe where 
| they were extraordinary well treated, ſtole away a gilt cup 
from the gentleman of the houſe, and carried it away with 
him. The Eremite was very much aſtoniſhed with what 
he ſaw done by ſo fair and agreeable a perſon as he conceived 
him to be, but thought not yet fit to ſpeak to him or 
ſeem to take notice of it. And therefore they travel 
fairly on together as aforetimes, till night forced them 
to ſeek lodging. But they light upon ſuch an houſe as had a 
very unhoſpitable owner, who ſhut them out into the outward 
court, and expoſed them all night to the injury of the 
open weather, which chanced then to be very rainy; but 
the Eremite's fellow-traveller unexpectedly compenſated 
his hoſt's ill entertainment with no meiner a reward than 
the gilt cup he had carried away from the former place, 

thruſting 
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in qua in domo unius civis ſatis honorificè ſucrunt recepti et 
ſplendide miniſtrati. Civis iſte quendam aureum cyphum quem 
miro modo dilexit, habuit in quo ultra modum gloriabatur. 
Media noRe ſurrexit Angelus et furatus eſt cyphum illum. 
Heremita hoc videns intra ſe cogitabat ; iſte malus Angelus eſt 
ut credo. Iſte civis nobis optime fecit et iſte furatus eſt cyphum 
ſuum. tamen nihil ei loquebatur quia timuit cum. Mane 
vero ſurrexerunt et per viam ambulabant, donec ad quandam 
aquam pervenerunt ultra quam erat pons : pontem aſcenderunt 
et quidam pauper iis obviabat. Ait Angelus, chariſſime! 
monitra nobis viam verſus talem civitatem. Pauper vertit ſe 
et cum digito viam verſus civitatem oſtendit. Cum vero ver- 
tiſſet ſe Angelus ſubito per ſcapulas eum accepit et ultra 
pontem projecit, et ſubmerſus eſt pauper. Quod cum Here- 
mita vidiſſet, ait in corde ſuo, ſcio jam quod iſte diabolus eſt 
et non Angelus Dei bonus. Quid mali fecit pauper iſte? et 
tamen eum occidit. Ab illo tempore cogitabat ab co diſ- 
cedere; verum timens nihil loquebatur ei. Cum vero circa 
horam veſpertinam ad civitatem perveniſſent ad domum cu- 
juſdam divitis acceſſerunt et hoſpitium pro Dei amore pete- 
bant; ille vero ſimpliciter eis negavit, ait Angelus Dei. Amore 
Dei ſaltem tectum domus nobis concedatis ne lupi aut malæ 
beſtiæ hic nos devorent. Ille ait; Ecce domus ubi porci 
mei jacent; fi placet vobis cum eis jacere poteſtis; fin autem 
recedatis quod alium locum vobis non dabo. Ait ei Angelus; 
fi aliud nou poteſt fieri, cum potcis veſtris jacebimus et fic 
factum eſt. Mane vero ſurrexerunt, Angelus hoſpitem 
vocavit et ait, Chariſſime ! do tibi cyphum iſtum, et dedit ei 
cyphum quem furatus ſuerat ab illo cive. Heremita hoc vi- 
dens, ait intra ſe. Jam ſum expertus quod iſte eſt diabolus. 
Bonus homo erat qui cum omni devotione nos recepit et 
furatus eſt ei cyphum et dedit iſti peſſimo qui negavit nobis 


| hoſpitium. Ait Angelo. Nolo vobiſcum amplius exſped are 


ad Deum vos recommendo. Angelus dixit ei: Audite me 
et tunc recedito, 


— 
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thruſting it in at the window when they departed. - This 
the Eremite thought was very pretty, and that it was not 
coverouſneſs, but humour, that made him take it away from 
its firſt owner. The next night, where they lodged, they 
were treated again with a deal of kindneſs and civility : but 
the Eremite obſerved with horrour that his fellow-travcller 
for an ill requital ſtrangled privately a young child of their 
ſo courteous hoſt in the cradle. This perplext the mind of 
the poor Eremite very much; but in ſadneſs and patience 
forbearing to ſpeak, he travelled another day's journey with 
the young man, and at evening took up in a place where 
they were more made of than any-where hitherto, And be- 
cauſe the way they had to travel next morning was not fo 
eaſie to find, the maſter of the houſe commanded one of the 
ſervants to go part of the way to direct them; whom, while 
they were paſſing over a ſtone- bridge, the Eremite's fellow- 


traveller caught ſuddenly betwixt the legs and pitched him 


head-long from off the bridge into the river, and drowned 
him. Here the Eremite could have no longer patience, but 
flew bitterly upon his fellow-traveller for thoſe barbarous 
actions, and renounced all friendſhip with him, and would 
travel with him no longer nor keep him company. Where» 
upon the young man ſmiling at the honeſt zeal of the Ere- 
mite, and putting off his mortal diſguiſe, appeared as he was, 
in the form and luſtre of an angel of God, and told him he 
was ſent to eaſe his mind of the great anxiety it was incum- 
bered with touching the Divins Providence. In which, ſaid 
he, nothing can occur more perplexing and paradoxieal than 
what you have been offended at ſince we two travelled toge- 


ther. But yet I will demonſtrate to you, ſaid he, that all | 


that I have done is very juſt and right. For as for that firſt 
man from whom I rook the gilded cup, it was a real com- 


penſation 
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EXPOSITIO. 

Certiſſime quando eras in Heremitario, dominus ovium paſto- 
rem injuſte occidit. Scias quod paſtor ille pro tunc mortem 
non meruit ; ſed alias commiſit quare mori non deberet. 
tunc temporis inventus eſt ſine peccato, Deus ergo permiſit 
eum occidi ut pœnam poſt mortem evaderet, propter pec- 
catum quod alias committeret pro quo nunquam penitentias 
fecerat. Latro vero quod evaſit, cum omnibus ovibus pœnam 
eternam ſuſtinet, et dominus ovium quod paſtorem occidit 
vitam ſuam emendabit per largas eleemoſynas et opera miſe- 
recordiz quam ignoranter fecit. Demum filius iſtius militis 
de nocte ſtrangulavi quod nobis bonum hoſpitium dedit: 
Scias quod antequam puer ille natus erat miles optimus 
eleemoſynarius erat, et multa opera miſerecordiz fecit. Sed 
poſtquam natus eſt puer factus eſt parcus cupidus et omnia 
colligit ut puerum divitem faciat ſic quod erit cauſa perditi- 
onis ejus et ideo puerum occidi, et jam ſicut prius factus eſt 
bonus Chriſtianus. Deinde Cyphum illius civis qui nos cum 
devotione recepit furatus fui. Scias tu quod antequam 
Cyphus ille erat fabrificatus non erat ſobrior eo in tota terra; 
fed tantum de Cypho gaudebat poſt fabricationem quod omni 
die tantum de eo bibebat quod bis aut ter omni die fuit inebri- 
atus, et ideo cyphum abſtuli et factus eſt ſobrius ſicut prius. 
Deinde pauperem in aquam projeci. Scias quod pauper iſte 
bonus Xtianus fuit; ſed fi ad dimidium miliare ambulaſſet 
alium in peccato mortale occidiſſet: ſcias jam eſt falvatus et 
regnat in cæleſti gloria, Deinde cyphum illius civis dedi 
illi quod nobis bonum hoſpitium negavit. Scias quod nihil 
in terra ſit ſine cauſa. Ipſe nobis conceſſit donum porcorum et 
ideo cyphum ei dedi er regnabit poſt vitam in inferno. Pone 
ergo omni modo cuſtodiam ori tuo ut Deo non detrahas. 
Ipſe enim omnia novit. Heremita hoc audiens cecidit ad 
pedes Angeli, et veniam petiit ad Heremitarium perrexit et 
factus eſt bonus Chriſtianus. | 
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penſation indeed of his hoſpitality; that cup being ſo forcible 
an occaſion of the good man's diſtempering himſelf, and of 
hazarding his health and life, which would be a great loſs to 


his poor neighbours, he being of ſo good and charitable a a 


nature. But I put it into the window of that harſh and un- 
hoſpitable man that uſed us ſo ill, not as a booty to him, but 
as a plague and ſcourge to him, and for an eaſe to his oppreſ- 
ſed neighbours, that he may fall into intemperance, diſeaſes, 
and death itſelf, For I knew very well that there was that 
inchantment in this cup, that they that had it would be thus 
bewitched with it. And as for that civil perſon whoſe child 
I ſtrangled in the cradle, it was in great mercy to him, and 
no real hurt to the child, who is now with God. But if that 
child had lived, whereas this gentleman had been piouſly, 
charitably and devoutly given, his mind, I ſaw, would have 
unavoidably ſunk into the love of the world, out of love to 
his child, he having had none before, and doting ſo hugely 
on it ; and therefore I took away this momentary life from 
the body of the child, that the ſoul of the father might live 
for ever, And for this laſt fact, which you ſo much abhor, 
it was the moſt faithful piece of gratitude I could do to one 
that had uſed us ſo humanely and kindly as that gentleman 
did. For this man, who by the appointment of his maſter 
was ſo officious to us as to ſhew us the way, intended this 
very night enſuing to let in a company of rogues into his 
maſter's houſe, to rob him of all that he had, if not to mur- 
ther him and his family. And having ſaid thus, he vaniſhed. 
But the poor Eremite, tranſported with joy and amazement, 
lift up his hands and eyes to heaven, and gave glory to God, 
who had thus unexpectedly delivered him from any farther 
anxiety touching the ways of his Providence; and thus re- 


turned with chearfulneſs to his forſaken cell, and ſpent the 


reſidue of his days there in piety and peace, 
Notwithſtanding 


15 2 ert &c 


Not withſlanding the extreme ſcarcity of the Gefa Roma- 
xorum, this ſingular book has gone thro' various impreſſions, 

Two copies of it were found in the numerous and ſplendid 
collection of the late Reverend and learned Thomas Crofts. 
See Bibliotheca Croftſiana, London, 1783, pp. 67, 126. 

1300 Ex Geflis Romanor. byſtorie notabiles, folio, nitidiſs, in cor. 
are. EDT. PRIMA...» > Sine Loco aut Nom. Tmpreſſoris. 

2487 Ex Geſtis Romanorum Hyſlorie nutabiles colleite ;, de Viciis 
Virtutibuſq. tractantes; cum Applicationibus moraliſatis et 
myſticis. Literis Guthicis, 8 vo. perg. Venct. per Alex de 
Bindonis MCCCCCXX. 

We have alſo met with accounts of other Editions, viz, * 
Geſta Romanorum, &c. finis Anno neſtre ſalutis Acecelxxxxix. Fo. 
Geſta Rumanorum, &c. . Guud. per Gerardum Leeu MCcccxc.Fo, 

Tyrwhitt in his account of © this ſtrange bouk” makes men- 
tion of ſeveral editions; the firſt containing but 15 2 chapters, 
which were aſterwards increaſed to 181, as in the Edition 
he had; printed at Rouen, 1521. It was among the carlieſt 
put to preſs ; and, concluding from circumſtances, he thinks 
« one of our countrymen was the Author,” Chaucer owes 
many obligations to the Geſta Romansrum, and no leſs Gower, 
Lydgate, Occleve, and others, who manifeſtly borrowed 
many of their ſtories from it. There can be no doubt that it 
was of great uſe in compiling the Floure of ibe Commaundements; 
another book no leſs ſtrange and uncommon. Dr. Farmer 
mentions alſo an old tranſlation of the G Romanorum, in 
Engliſh, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, where he found the 
ſtory of the Caſkets, &c. in the Merchant of Venice; a great 
variety of other incidents adopted by Shakſpeare are likewiſe 
derived from the ſame ſource. + 

Dr. Henry More's Dialogues on the Attributes of God 
and his Providence, five in Number, from the 24 of which, 
the foregoing narrative of the Hermit in Engliſh is taken, 
were publiſhed under the name of Franciſcus Palzopo- 
litanus, An. 1668; an imperfe& ſet of which is to be ſeen 
in Pilop Mar ſh's Lib: ary, St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


It 
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It requires no extraordinary ſhare of black letter informa- 
tion to diſcover, that our elder bards of the reformed type 
are not altogether ſo much beholden to the Greeks and 
Romans as has been fondly imagined. However they may 
have formed their plans or improved their dition on the 
claſſic models, their pages are highly illuminated with the 
treaſures of Gothic lore; and the romances and legendary 
narratives of the olden times, have proved to them plentiful 
ſources of intereſting and ſublime conceptions.“ Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy ſuggeſted to Milton the outline, and 
many of the moſt favourite images of his L' Allegro and 
II Penſoroſo; even the particular turn and meaſure of the 
verſe he adopted from Burton; as Wharton has alſo remarked 
in his valuable edition of that great poet's juvenile produc- 
tions, The Anatomy of Melancholy, though ſo little known 
to the generality of readers, is ſtill a copious ſtore-houſe ot 
uſeful diſcoveries, information, and amuſement. to modern 
wits; for proof we need go no farther than Sterne. There 
is another obſolete folio, to which we may trace many ſtrik- 
ing ſublimities of Milton; to mention but one; the poetical 
depth and immenſity of the Infernal Regions, which the critics 
will have, a flight of competitorſhip with Homer and Virgil, 
This book has for its title, The Polychronicon . . . . It was the 
work of Ranulph Higden, Monk of Bury, tranſlated at the 
requeſt of Lord Barclay. The firſt edition imprented by 
Wynkyn de Worde, mccccxciu : The ſecond, by Peter 
Treveris, MCCCCCxxyv, and the third, (a fair copy of which is 
preſerved in Marſh's Library, St. Patrick's, Dublin) by the 
ſame Peter Treveris, imprented at Southwerke, in the year of 

: X our 


* It may he proper to notice, though not ſtrictly in its place, that, 
in the Catalogue of the College Library, the Book from which the 
HERMIT is taken, appears under the title of “ Recollectorium ex Geſtis 
Romanorum de Vitiis et Virtutibus, 8vo. Francof. 1508.” .... Ad ille, 
ad iſtam civitatem . . . . in domo unus civis . . . . quidam Pauper eis 
obviabat, &c. are the original reading. 
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our Lord God mceccc q & xxvn, the xvi daye of Maye. Even 
Machiavel has been laid under contributions, and Hiſtory 
degraded into a vehicle of fiction; which, favourably ſpeak- 
ing, is but a pitiful application of talents, and a palpable en- 
croachment on the province of poetry. 

The learned and judicious Zimmerman, who was himſelf 
a native of Swiſſerland, gives up the ſtory of WILLIAM TELL, 
of which in his excellent Eſſay on Solitude, we find the 
following relation: 

« WiLLIaM TELL was one of the principal authors of the 
revolution in Swiſſerland in the year 1307. Gr1sLER, who 
governed that country under the Emperor Albert, obliged 
him, on pain of death, to ſhoot from a conſiderable diſtance, 
with an arrow at an apple which was placed on the head of 
his infant ſon, and, it is ſaid, that he had the good fortune to 
carry away the apple without doing the ſmalleſt injury to the 
child. The governor, on approaching to congratulate him 
on his dexterous achievement, perceived another arrow con- 
cealed under the garments of the ſucceſsful archer ; and on in- 
quiring of him for what uſe he intended it,“ I brought it, 
replied TELL, © for the purpoſe of revenge; its eager point 
& ſhould have drank the blood of thy heart, inhuman Tyrant, 
tt if I had the misfortune to kill my ſon.” The ſtory of the 
apple, however, which had before been told of a Goth ſoldier 
named Tocuo, is juſtly ſuſpeRed by the later hiſtorians. The 
Swiſs were willing to adorn the birthday of their liberty by 
the fable of ſome ſurpriſing event. But it is certain that TELL, 
after having ſuffered a long and rigorous confinement, killed 
the governor with an arrow, and gave by that means a — 
to the conſpirators. 

In one of our old Engliſh ballads, as before hinted, the 
ſame or a ſimilar achievement, abſtracted from political 
ona is attributed to WELLYAamM of CLovDesLE/, a 

celcbrated 
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celebrated archer of our own country; a country then and at 
all times remarkable for ſuperior ſkill and dexterity in the 

uſe of the bow, which even at this day is a favourite exerciſe. 

Our ancient minſtrels abound with ſtories of ſuch extraordi- 

nary feats; and whoever is acquainted with legendary writ 

will have no difficulty in believing, that the ſplitting of av 
hazel rod at four hundred yards diſtance, and ſtriking an 

apple off a child's head at fix ſcore, are perfectly in the ſtyle 

and taſte of the times, and were but two arrows from the 

ſame quiver, 


The ſuperb Edition of the Works of HoxATIO WarLroLe, 
Earl of Orford, in Five Volumes Royal Quarto, by the 
RoBingoNs, &c, London, this preſent year, (1798,) does 
honour to the ſpirit and induſtry of the publiſhers. In the 
1ſt vol. appears the Tragedy of the Myſterious Mother, the 
offspring of that nobleman's pen, though not before publicly 
avowed, ſucceeded by a Poſtſcript of conſiderable length, 
from which the following ſtory of the Tragedy is extracted 
and given in the Author's own words, pp. 125, 6, which, 
contraſted with the ſubſequent accounts, taken from publica- 
tions of more rare and difficult acceſs, will doubtleſs afford a 
gratification to curioſity, and proportionally contribute to 
the pleaſure of the peruſal : 

«* I had heard, when very young, that a gentlewoman, 
under uncommon agonies of mind, had waited on Archbiſhop 
TiLLoTsON, and beſought his counſel, A damſel that 
had ſerved her, had, many years before; acquainted her that 
ſhe was importuned by the gentlewoman's ſon to grant him a 
private meeting. 'The Mother ordered the maiden to make 
the aſſignation, when the ſaid ſhe would diſcover herſelf, 
and reprimand him for his criminal paſſion ; but, being hur- 
ried away by a much more criminal paſſion herſelf, ſhe kept 
the aſſignation without diſcovering herſelf, The fruit of this 

horrid 


— ——— 
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horrid artifice was a daughter, whom the gentlewoman 
cauſed to be educated very privately in the country ; but 
proving very lovely, and being accidentally met by her Fa - 
ther- brother, who never had the flighteſt ſuſpicion of the 
truth, he had fallen in love with, and actually married her. 
The wretched guilty Mother learning what had happened, 
and diſtracted with the conſequence of her crime, had now 
reſorted to the Archbiſhop to know in what manner ſhe 
ſhould at. The prelate charged her never to let her ſon 
and daughter know what had paſſed, as they were innocent 


of any criminal intention. For herſelf, he bade her almoſt 


deſpair ! 

« Sometime after I had finiſhed the play on this ground- 
work, a gentleman to whom I had communicated it, acci- 
dentally diſcovered the origin of the tradition in the novels 
of the Queen of Navarre, Vol. II. Novel 30; and to my ſur- 
priſe I found a ſtrange concurrence of circumſtances between 
the ſtory as there related, and as I had adapted it to my piece: 
for, though I believed it to have happened in the reign of 
King William, 1 had, for a purpoſe to be mentioned hereafter, 
thrown it back to the eve of the Reformation ; and the 
Queen, it appears, dates the event in the reign of Louis XI, 
I had choſen Narbonne for the ſcene,—the Queen places it in 
Languedoc. 'The rencontres are of little importance, and, 
perhaps, curious to nobody but the author, 

« In order to make uſe of a canvas fo ſhocking, it was 
neceſſary as much as poſſible to palliate the crime, and raiſe 
the character of the criminal. To attain the former end, I 
imagined the moment in which ſhe has loſt a beloved huſ- 
band, when grief and diſappointment, and a conflict of paſ- 
ſions might be ſuppoſed to have thrown her reaſon off its 
guard, and expoſed her to the danger under which ſhe 
fell. Strange as the moment may ſeem for vice to haye 


ſeized 
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ſeized on her, ſtill it makes her leſs hateful than if ſhe had 
coolly meditated ſo foul a crime, I have alſo endeavoured to 
make her very fondneſs for her huſband in ſome meaſure the 
cauſe of her guilt.” , . . So far our Rt. Hon. Dramatiſt. | 

In the pamphlet publiſhed by GzorGe: FauLKNER, which 
was reprinted from a London Edition of the ſame year, I7<1, 
an account of which is given in the 5th volume of the 
Monthly Review, p. 317, it is ſaid that the narrative was 
intended for publication in the year 1685, and thus the 
writer introduces his extraordinary Tale: 

«© The following little hiſtory of the tranſactions of a 
private family, I ſhould not have undertaken to offer to the 
public, but from the ſurpriſingneſs of the facts, and my 
intimacy in the family, by whom the moſt minute paſſages 
were, in confidence, entruſted to my ſecrecy, from the very 
beginning to the enſuing cataſtrophe; of which I was but 
too late a ſpeRator; as alſo from a particular inclination I 
have, that mankind beholding the dreadful conſequences of 
vice in others, may form the ſtronger guards againſt any ſub- 
miſſion to it in themſelves: For the enſuing narration will, 
to demonſtration, prove, that no one can poſlibly limit the 
proceſs of an ill act once commenced ; and that the only way 
to avoid bad conſequences is, to afford no cauſe for them; 
for one enormity, though ever ſo privately committed, fails 
not, for the moſt part, to draw after it ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
evils as is very difficult to ſet bounds to.” . . . The whole 
narrative runs to the length of forty-eight octavo pages. 

The author gives the ſtory under fictitious names, becauſe, 
he ſays, ſeveral of the deſcendants of the parties are ſettled 
near the ſcene of action, innocent of the facts. 

Eugenio, who is deſcribed in all reſpects a finiſhed gentle- 
man, endowed with every perſonal and mental accompliſh» 
ment, he ſays, was the younger ſon of an illuſtrious family in 
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the northern parts of ScorLanyd. He was very early 
initiated into the army, where, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he ranked as a Captain, and falling in love with a young 
heireſs of ſuperior beauty and fortune, he paid his addreſſes 
to her, and a marriage was in a ſhort time concluded, But 
he had but juſt time to behold his own image in a ſon ſhe 
brought him, when he was commanded off, and fell at the 
ſiege of the fort of St. Martin's, in the Iſle of Ree. The 
beautiful and diſconſolate widow, Eleanora, as ſhe is called, 
diſcharged every duty of an excellent mother to her ſon, 
named Oreſtes, and having liberally beſtowed on him every 
advantage of previous inſtitution, at a proper age he was 
ſent to the Univerſity of GLASsGOw. 

Towards the latter end of the firſt year, at a time of vaca- 
tion, he returned home on a viſit to his Mother, who in his 
abſence had taken into her family a gentleman's daughter, 
called Arene, as her companion, The young collegian grew 
enamoured with her beauty, and left no means untried to 

ſeduce her, and one night found means of getting into her 
bed-chamber, but without effecting his s purpoſe, as happily ſhe 
had time to conceal herſelf. The young lady diſcloſed the 
affair to her patroneſs, who highly approved and commended 
her conduct; but ſuppoſing, for very obvious reaſons, under 
ſuch circumſtances, her ſon would deny the charge, and if 
wholly unnoticed would probably repeat his attempt, ſhe 
bethought herſelf of a ſtratagem, wholly devoid of any evil 
intention on her part, to detect the young ſpark, and cure 
him of his pranks. © 1 myſelf,” ſays ſhe, © will this night take 
up with your bed, while you lie ſecure in mine: I'll ring 
ſuch a peal in the amorous ſpark's ears, when I have him 
there, as ſhall deter him from any ſimilar attempt in any 
family, I'll warrant you.“ 

The young gentleman taking filence for a ſort of conſent, 
was thus encouraged to purſue his deſign, and far from the 
? ſneaking 
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ſneaking attack which he had made the night before, ruſhed, 


ſans ceremonie, at once into her bed. It was a fatal moment, 


The Mother, confounded with the untowardneſs of her ſitua- 
tion, had not power t» remonſtrate, and, overcome by the 
youthful ardour that embraced her, fell a victim to his deſires. 

The dreadful conſequences need not be repeated, though 
detailed more circumſtantially in the pamphlet before us, 


they are ſufficiently made known in the preceding relation; 


but ſurely the noble author of the tragedy, had no occaſion 
to reſort to ſo © ſtrange a moment,” as he has choſen, 
contrary to the narrative, for the perpetration of the horrid 
act; when the other, equally as critical, would as well have 
ſerved his purpoſe, and would have been, if we dare apply 
the phraſe, more natural, 

The beautiſul daughter of this inceſtuous intercourſe, who 
was afterwards married to her own Father, is in the hiſtory 
named Cornelia, by whom he had ſeveral children, and being 
a Colonel in the infantry, at the Reſtoration, once more 
encountered Arene, his Mother's former ward, at an election 
ball in Pontefract, by which unfortunate meeting the de- 
nouement was caſually brought about, which terminated as 
might be expected, tragically enough. 

For the reader's farther inſtruction and amuſement we 
will now turn to another ſcarce volume, 

DvcTorR DuBiTANTIUM, or the Rule of Conſcience, &c. 

The ſecond edition, by Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to King Charles the Firſt, and late Biſhop of Down 
and Connor, London, printed by Roger Norton, for Richard 
Boyſton, &c. 1671, with a Dedication to the King, and a 
Preface, dated From my ſtudy in Portmore, Kilultagh, 


October 5th, 1659.” In which an extraordinay caſe of hu- 


man frailty we find ſtated as follows. The ſcene of action, 
as appears by the context, in VENICE, 


«c 3. If 


a ——————_ ͤ —— — 
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* 3. If the error be invincible, and the conſequent of 
the Perſwaſion be conſidered with the State of Grace, the 
error muſt be opened or not opened according to prudent 


_ conſiderations relating to the perſon and his ſtate of affairs. 


So that the error muſt rather be ſuffered then a grievous 
ſcandal, or an intolerable, or a very great inconvenience. To 
this purpoſe ComrToLvs ſays it was determined by a congre- 
gation of learned and prudent - perſons, in anſwering to a 
ſtrange and a rare caſe happening in Venrcz; a gentle- 
man did 1gnorantly lie with his Mother; ſhe knew it but 
intended it not, till for her curioſity and in her ſearch 
whether her ſon intended it to her maid, ſhe was ſurpriſed 
and gotten with child : She perceiving her ſhame and ſorrow 
haſten, ſent her ſon to travel for many years; and he re- 
turned not till his Mother's female birth was grown to be 
a handſome pretty maiden. At his return he eſpies a ſweet 
fac'd girl in the houſe, likes her, loves her, and intends to 
marry her. His Mother conjured him by all that was ſacred 
and prophane that he ſhould not, ſaying, ſhe was a beggar's 
child, whom for pitie's ſake ſhe reſcued from the ſtreet, and 
beggary, and that he ſhould not by diſhonouring his family, 
make her die with ſorrow. The gentleman's affections were 
ſtrong, and not to be maſtered, and he married his own ſiſter 


and daughter, But now the bitings of his Mother's conſcience 


were intolerable, and to her confeſſor ſhe diſcovered the whole 
buſineſs within a year or two after this prodigious marriage, 
and aſked whether ſhe was bound to reveal the caſe to her 
fon and daughter, who now lived in love and ſweetneſs of 
ſociety innocently, though with ſecret misfortune which they 
felt not. It was concluded negatively ; ſhe was not to reveal 
it, leſt ſhe bring an intolerable miſery in the place of that 
which to them was no fin, or at leaſt upon notice of the 
error they might be tempted by their mutual endearment 


and 
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and common children, to cohabit in deſpight of the caſe, 
and ſo change that into a known ſin, which before was un- 
known calamity ; and by this ſtate of the anſwer they were 
permitted to their innocence, and the children to their inhe- 
ritance, and all under the protection of a harmleſs, though 
erring and miſtaken conſcience. 

| Book I. chap, iii, ſeR. iii. p. $9. 

Comitolus and the Queen of Navarre are not forth coming, 
ſo for the preſent the particulars of their teſtimony muſt be 
diſpenſed with, and the German author, who as well as the 
Engliſhman, wot ye, ſpeaks from his own knowlege, though 
formerly of our company, has abſconded. The only material 
difference between his and the preceding account is, that the 
German vouches for the authenticity of his relation as of a 
matter of public notoriety at PR AG Ur, in a family of his own 
particular acquaintance there. . . . Powers of Veracity ! how 
long, by ignorance, knavery and ſheer conceit, is the fond 
fuffering world to be trifled with and impoſed upon? 
to the eternal diſgrace of the Illuminati, Philoſophers, Politi- 
cians, and Reformers of the Eighteenth Century, this mon- 
ſtrous fabrication has been made the ground work of an 
atrocious calumny, meanly and induſtriouſly circulated in the 
common news papers, to blacken the character of the un- 
fortunate Maria Antonietta of France! , , ,. And to the 
ſcandal of common honeſty and common ſenſe, all party 
buſineſs out of the queſtion, there are ſome flaming ....., 
Virtuous Souls no doubt! . . . who affect to credit the horrid 
aſperſion. 

On our peep into Germany, caſting an eye towards Prague, 
the name of their Poet Bux chER, and the tale of LEONORA 
occurred. It has been tranſlated into Engliſh by four ſeveral 
hands. One of thoſe writers, in the preface to his own 
verſion of that Popular Poem, expatiating on the peculiar 

Y character 
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character and taſte of the Germans, ſays, their minds vigo- 
rouſly conceive, and their language nobly expreſſes, the terri- 
ble and majeſtic; and it muſt be allowed that in this ſpecies 
of writing they would force from us the palm of excellence, 
were it not ſecured by the impregnable towers of OTRANTO. 
Of all their productions of this kind, LON ORA is perhaps 
the moſt perfect. The ſtory in a narrow compaſs unites 
tragic event, poetical ſurpriſe, and epic regularity. The 
admonitions of the Mother are juſt, although ill-timed; the 
deſpair of the Daughter at once natural and criminal; ; her 
puniſhment dreadful and equitable. Few objections can be 
made to a ſubject new, ſimple and ſtriking ; and none to a 
moral, which cannot be too frequently and awfully enforced.” 
This is the common language of tranſlators, in -humble 
imitation of their great predeceſſor Dryden, obliquely recom- 
mending their own performances; ; and yet, admitting the 
tranſlator ſpoke his real ſentiments, concerning that popular 
and celebrated Production, his deciſion appears liable to many 
cogent exceptions. Without reference to Religious princi- 
ples, conſidered i in a moral light it will appear defective; to a 
philoſophic eye abſurd. The ſcope and tendency of it are of a 
miſchievous nature. It may make the hair of the weak and cre- 
dulous ſtand on end; the Infidel, who with rapture contemplates 
the wanton extravagancies of Jupiter, attends ancient cut- 
throats to the regions of Tartarus, and liſtens with avidity to 
che Legend of Proſerpine, of which LroxoxkaA's is a toler- 
able Fac Simile,* feels ſhocked at the gloomy reveries of the 
' Cloiſters, and in his fancied triumphs over ignorance and ſuper- 


ſtition, 


* Sq Pluto ſeized of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To Hell's tremendous gloom the affrighted maid ; 
There grimly ſmil'd, ple asd with his beauteous prize, 
Nox envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and bis ſkies. | 
Addiſon's Cato, Act III. Scene th. 
Vide Ovid. Metamorph, lib, 5. v. 391. De Proſerp. 
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Nition, with his uſual airs of ſelf-ſufficiency, will be tempted 
to treat the machinery of our modern with a ſneer, In truth, 

the fiction is too violent; it out-herods Herod, and ſeems 
merely calculated to keep alive and propagate the exploded 
notions of ghoſts and hobgoblins t to the great annoyance of 
poor children, whoſe ductile minds are liable to fearful impreſ- 
ſions, which by the ſtrongeſt exertions of reaſon and good 

ſenſe are ſcarcely ever afterwards to be wholly obliterated. 
The argument in favour of the poem from the leſſon of 
patience it is ſaid to contain is by no means concluſive; for 
being wholly founded in impoſture it neceſſarily loſes of its 
effect. There are alſo objections to it as a compoſition 
ariſing from the conduct of the machinery itſelf, The ter- 
rible graces, to which the poem of Lx ONO owes ſo much 
of its popularity, though bodied forth by the exquiſite de- 
ſigns of the lady Diana BzaucLeRc, in out humble appre= 
henſion, are not ſupported with'a due degree of conſiſtency, 
It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe characteriſtles, and pre- 
ſeribe limits for the conduct of Beings, with which no mortal 
has ever yet been perſonally i in habits of familiarity ; ; but ac- 
cording to the received ritual of Apparitions, the Ghoſt in 
queſtion, is not only forced ungraciouſly into the ſervice, but. 
is made to aſſume powers, to which, as a Ghoſt, he was utterly 
incompetent. If this poſition be tenable, we muſt beg leave 

to diſſent from the authority. . . The poem is not perfect. 
The initiated in the myſteries of © that undiſcovered country, 
from whoſe bourne no traveller returns, of which Homer, 
Virgil and Shakſpeare are the acknowleged Poetical High 
Prieſts, by no means admit ſuch © fatal viſions, ſenſible to feel- 
ing as to ſight ;' neither has the notion as yet prevailed among 
the ſuperſtitious and the vulgar, The author of LEONORA, 
by an inexcuſable error, we may ſay, i in the coſtume, has pro- 
ceeded dire cly againſt the canon laws of their foundation, 
for 
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for the ſake, it ſhould ſeem, of a moral not clearly deducible, 
and probably but a ſecondary conſideration. Cauſe and effect 
ſhould reciprocally correſpond. Ghoſts are ſerious ſubjects, 
and ſhould not be rouſed from their everlaſting manſions on 
trivial errands; to point out where' a pot of money lies in- 
terred, or check the frenzy of a love-ſick girl; but their 
imputed attributes are ſpecifically eſſential and not to be diſpen- 
ſed with. Here the Ghoſt of a dead Warriour, armed cap-a-pee, 
in mail of the ſame temper, mounted on the Ghoſt of a dead 
Charger, makes a progreſs of five hundred German miles, and 
under the ſhape of an affianced lover, cajoles a fond credulous 
female, good and lawful fleſh and blood, to quit her aged 
weeping mother and get up behind him: off he carries her, 
hurry-ſcurry, over hill, over dale, wood, waſte, bog and 
briar, the ſame journey back again, all in the ſpace of one 
ſhort night, every now and then ſoothing and encouraging 
Her to ſit ſtill, with an equivocal aſſurance, beneath the 


' dignity of a Ghoſt, of accommodating her in his camp bed, ſix 


boards and a ſheet, which in the upſhot proves to be . . . . his 
grave. And that is the poor creature's puniſhment for utter- 
ing a raſh, a wicked expreſſion if you will (exaggerated we 
may ſuppoſe) in the paroxyſms of inſanity, the effect of her 
fidelity and conſtancy; virtues which the men, though little 
they have to brag of, will ſeldom allow the ſex, and ſurely 
this is a ſad way of inculcating. Thus the order of nature 
is ſubverted; the ſecrets of the grave prophaned, and a tre- 
mendous apparatus, as if the fate of nations depended on it, 
exhibited, for what? To frighten an innocent young maniac, 
and ſend her a little before her time to * Heaven: But the 
pious and diſconſolate Mother, without crime bereft of her 
child, the ſtaff of her age, is the ſufferer: and the Ghoſt not, 
as we are taught to believe, a mere viſionary eſſence; but, con- 
trary to all known principles of orthodoxy, a firm, corporeal, 
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tangeable ſubſtance, veſted with human powers, and retaining 
as in life the old ſpirit of gallantry with the uſual accompa- 
niments, prevarication and deceit. 

The frigid criticiſm this may be deemed of a cold and 
phlegmatic heart. Not ſo; with deference to ſuperiour un- 
derſtandings, it is the unbiaſſed opinion of an enemy to every 
ſpecies of affectation, and empty ſentimentaliſm. It is 
the mature refült of feeling and reflection, from an atten- 
tive conſideration of the ſubject, and a thorough conviction 
of the bad effects ſuch compoſitions are likely to produce. 
As a ſubject of poetical invention, it may be ſimple and ſtrik- 
ing ; ſimplicity and force employed to a good purpoſe are 
capital recommendations, and the charm of novelty palliates 
many defects; but on looking attentively nearer home, 
ſtrong proofs appear that, in this caſe at leaſt, powerfully 
impugn the claims of the author of LzoxoRa, if not to the 
palm of excellence, indiſputably to the honour of originality : 
and therefore more open to animadverſion, 

« Godfrey Auguſtus Burgher, Bürger] was born An. 1748, 
at Aſcherſleben. In 1579, was made the firſt collection of his 
poems. They conſiſt partly of ſongs, ſonnets, elegies, fables, 
and other ſhort pieces, comic and ſerious; and partly of ballads, 
many of which are tranſlated with improvements from 
Engliſs Originals. Simplicity is the characteriſtie of his com- 
poſitions; and of all literary beauties ſimplicity muſt be the 
moſt generally attractive. It is no common merit to excel 
in a ſtyle which all underſtand, many admire, and but few 
can attain. No writer perhaps has ever attained a more de- 
cided popularity.” The Poem of LeoNnoka is not given as 
a tranſlation or an imitation; it is given peremptority and 
without reſerve as © an undoubted original, the moſt perfect 
in its kind.” The writer therefore hazards his own title to 
eaſte and diſcernment, whe ventures to diſpute. it; and to 
contradict 
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contradict the aſſertion unauthorized and at random, would 
be an act of unpardonable preſumption. 

A Collection of Old Ballads, corrected from the beſt and 
moſt ancient copies extant, (the Third Edition) London, 
MDCCXXxv1, was publiſhed by : Roberts, Warwick-lane, &c. 
which is quoted more than once by Dr, Percy, Biſhop of 
Dromore, in his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. The 
volume conſiſts of 287 pages, containing forty-four favourite 
pieces; and if the reader's curioſity ſhould prompt him to get 
the book, he will find our authority for the following Legend, 
[page 266] between which and LzoNoRA, there ſeems in 
many particulars ſo ſtriking a reſemblance, that conſidering 
the author's knowlege of Engliſh compoſitions, though in 
ſome circumſtances the German may be perhaps an improve- 
ment, we can hardly ſuppoſe it to be an original. 


XXXVIII. Taz Surrolk Miracte:-or, a Relation of a 
Young Man, who a month after his death appeared to his 
Sweetheart, and carry'd her on horſeback behind him for 
forty miles in two hours, and was never ſeen after but in 

his grave. | 

A WONDER ſtranger ne'er was known 
Than what I now ſhall treat upon. 
In SvrroLx there did lately dwell, 
A farmer rich, and known full well: 


He had a davghter fair and bright, 
On whom he placed his whole delight; 
Her beauty was beyond compare, 
She was both virtuous and fair. 


There was à young man living by, 
Who was ſo charmed with her eye, 
That he could never be at reſt, 
He was by love ſo much poſſeſt. 
He 
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He made addreſs to her, and ſhe, 
Did grant him love immediately ; 
But when her father came to hear, 
He parted her, and her poor dear. 


Forty miles diſtant was ſhe ſent, 
Unto his brother's, with intept 
That ſhe ſhould there ſo long remain, 
Till ſhe had changed her mind again, 


Hereat this young man ſadly griev'd, 
But knew not how to be reliey'd; 
He ſigh'd and ſob'd continually, 
'That his true love he could not ſee. 


She by no means could to him ſend, 
Who was her heart's eſpouſed friend; 
He ſigh'd, he griev'd, but all in vain, 
For ſhe confin'd muſt ſtill remain. 


He mourn'd ſo much, that doctor's art, 
Could give no eaſe unto his heart, 
Who was ſo ſtrangely terrify'd, 

That in ſhort time for love he dy'd, ' 


She that from him was ſent away, 
Knew nothing of his dying-day, 
But conſtant ſtill ſhe did remain, 
And lov'd the dead, altho' in vain. 


After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, unto this maid 
He came in middle of the night, 


Who joy'd to ſee her heart's delight, 
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Her father's horſe, which well ſhe knew, 
Her mother's hood and ſafe-guard too, 
He brought with him to teſtify, 
Her parent's order he come by. 


Which when her uncle underſtood, 
He hop'd it would be for her good, [ 
And gave conſent to her ſtraightway, | 

That with him ſhe ſhould come away. 


When f:: was got her love behind, 
They paſs'd as ſwift as any wind, | 
That within two hours, or little more, 

He brought her to her father's door. 


But as they did this great haſte make, 
He did complain his head did ake; 
Her handkerchief ſhe then took out, 
And ty'd the ſame his head about: 


And unto him ſhe thus did ſay, 

Thou art as cold as any clay; 

When we come home a fire we'll have; 
But little dream'd he went to grave. 


Soon were they at her father's door 
And after ſhe ne'er ſaw him more: 
I'll ſet the horſe up, then he ſaid, 
And there he left this harmleſs maid, 


She knock'd, and ſtrait a man he cry'd 
Who's there? Tis I, ſhe then reply'd; 
Who wonder'd much her voice to hear, 


And was poſfeſs'd with dread and fear. 
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Her father ke did tell, and then 
He ſtar'd like an affrighted man; 
Down ſtairs he ran, and when he fee her, 
Cry'd out, my child, how cam'ſt thou here? 


Pray, fir, did you not fend for me, 

By ſuch a meſſenger, ſaid ſhe; 

Which made his hair ſtare on his head, 
As knowing well that he was dead: 


Where is he? then to her he ſaid, 
He's in the ſtable, quoth the maid; 
Go in, faid he, and go to bed, 
F'll ſee the horſe well littered. 


He ſtar'd about, and there could he. 
No ſhape of any mankind fee ; 
But found his horſe all on a ſweat, 
Which made him in a deadly fret. 


His daughter he ſaid nothing to, 
Nor none elſe, tho” full well they knew, 
That he was dead a month before, 
For fear of grieving her full fore. 


Her father to the father went 
Of the deceas'd, with full intent 
To tell him what his daughter faid ; 
So both came back unto the maid. 


They aſk'd her, and ſhe ſtill did ſay, 
Twas he that then brought her away; 
Which when they heard, they were amaz'd 
And on each other ſtrangely gaz'd. 


Z A handkerchief 


— — ——— 
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A handkerchief ſhe ſaid ſhe ty'd 
About his head ; and that they try'd, 
The ſexton they did ſpeak unto, 
That he the grave would then undo: 


Affrighted, then they did behold 
His body turning into mould, 
And though he had a month been dead, 
The handkerchief was about his head. 


This thing unto her then they told, 
And the whole truth they did unfold; 
She was thereat ſo terrifyed 
And grieved, that ſhe quickly dyed. 


Part not true love, you rich men then, 
But if they be right honeſt men 
Your daughters love, give them their way, 
For force oft breeds their lives“ decay. 


Notwithſtanding all the high encomiums laviſhed on 
LEoNokA, and the gorgeous attire in which ſhe was pre- 
ſented to public notice, our SUurrFoLK DAMSEL is not with- 
out her ſhare of attractions. Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe 
is beauty's ſelf,” LeoNnora, a beauty at ſecond hand, and 
for the very graces in which ſhe moſt excels, ſhe is mani- 
feſtly indebted to her rival; heightened with an additional 
tinge of rouge; in the opinion of thoſe who have a true taſte 
for the /implex munditiis, perhaps not to her advantage. In 
the article of dition there probably is no great diſparity; 
the ſeeming negligence ſometimes of the one, may ariſe from 
difference of time, and our familiarity with the language in 
which it is written ; for the oppoſite reaſon, ſimilar blemiſhes 
in the other cannot be equally apparent. The correſpondence 
of ſound and ſenſe, for which the German has been diſtin- 


guiſhed, 


— 
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guiſhed, is, no doubt, a prime ornament of metre, and gives 
life and ſpirit to poetic expreſſion ; but carried to an extreme, 
however ſtriking the reſemblance, it is the reſemblance in 
caricature, and ceaſes to be beautiful. The genuine unaf- 
feed ſimplicity of our old Engliſh Ballad, depending not on the 
play of words, but on the conception, would bear tranſlation, 
and appear with advantage in any language, © where free 
to follow nature is the mode;” this is not the caſe with the 
German, The reiteration of trap, trap, trap for the ſound 
of a horſe's, or rather the ghoſt of a horſe's feet, and of 
cling, cling, cling for that of a door-bell, in Burgher's Poem, 
is mere mimickry, adapted to the vulgar ear, which in an 
Engliſh verſion, the tranſlator himſelf confeſſes, would ap- 
pear ridiculous, Such mimic artifice, however the Engliſh 
Bard, introducing a real horſe, more naturally might have 
indulged, and yet judiciouſly has avoided. In the moral too, 
if the interpoſition of preternatural agency can be at all ad- 
mitted, he has a manifeſt ſuperiority, The Suffolk Maiden, 
it is true, falls a ſacrifice; but it is an unblemiſhed, heroic 
facrifice to virtuous conſtancy : and in her loſs the parents re- 
ceive the due puniſhment of their avarice and hard-hearted- 
neſs, as a warning to parents in general, not to ſacrifice 
their children's real happineſs, as is but too often the caſe, to 
venal and ſelfiſh ends. . . . . Burgher, indeed, has had ample 
juſtice done him by his own countrymen, and, ſinging to the 
tune of“ Over the hills and far away,” has among us the 
recommendation of a foreigner ; that was enough to gain him 
the palm of excellence, now embalmed for the admiration of 
future ages in the broad foliage of a royal quarto, and it is 
but juſtice to add, the charming pencil of a fair and noble 
lady, the happieſt efforts of the engraver's ſkill, combined 
with the exertions of the typographer, render it a curioſity 
of art, and enhance its merit in the eye of the connoiſſeur. 


Our old Suffolk Minſtrel “ warbling his native wood notes 
wild,” 
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wild,” remains nameleſs and unnoticed. What an encourag- 
ing contraſt! tis a true epitome of the Hiſtory and Spirit of 
theſe wonderful times: and tho' his Ghoſt, after a requiem of 
near one hundred years, again reviſits the glimpſes of the 
moon, to aſſert his raviſhed honours, no man knows, or poſſibly 
cares, on whoſe temples to bind the palm of originality . . . 
« Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit !'* The ſame ſubjeR, diverſified 
with occaſional touches from Shakſpeare, has contributed to 
enrich the canvas of ſome of our latter noveliſts. 

This preternatural expedition alſo ſeems anticipated in 
Scarron's comical Romance [pt. I, ch. 24,] from which the 
German, as well as our Engliſh Legendiſt, might have taken 
the hint and collected materials. Deſtiny is the name of the 
French writer's hero, the lady of the piece is diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Angelica ... 

"Twas midnight when Deſtiny in purſuit of Angelica, 
thinking to make a ſhort cut, ſtruck into a little miry narrow 
lane, He had not advanced many paces, when the Moon, 
which ſhone forth in full ſplendour, ſhrunk ſuddenly under 
a cloud, and the thick overſhadowing boughs, ruſtling 
on each fide of the way, added not a little to its gloom 
and perplexity ; his ſteed, having all theſe impediments to 
encounter, could by no means be prevailed on to ſecond the 
ardour of his wiſhes. In the midſt of his embarraſsment, 
inwardly execrating his ſituation, fuddenly, to his infinite 
amazement, he perceived ſomething, like a man or a devil, 
leap up behind him, and claſp him about the neck, Deſtiny 
was imfneaſurably alarmed, and his horſe ſo much ſtartled, 
that he would certainly have thrown his rider, had not the 
phantom, which inveſted him, kept him firm in the ſaddle. 
The horſe, taking fright, ran away with him; and Deſtiny, not 
knowing what he was about, continued goring him with his 

ſpurs, terrified with two naked arms about his neck, and 


cloſs 
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cloſe at his cheek a cold face, breathing time to the cadence 
of his courſer's gallop. The race continued long without in- 
termiſſion ; for the lane proved not a ſhort one: at length, at 
the entrance of a wild heath, the horſe began to abate of 
his impetuoſity, and Deſtiny, recovering breath, gained a 
little reſpite to his agony; for cuſtom familiarizes every 
thing. The Moon broke from under the cloud, and darting 
her mild luſtre directly upon him, diſcovered, to the aſtoniſhed 
cavalier, an enormous figure of a man ſtark naked at his 
ſhoulder, with a horrid countenance, grinning in his face. 
This was no time for curioſity, he had no deſire to alk queſ- 
tions, but clapping ſpurs to his horſe, urged him on at full 
ſpeed, till the animal, quite jaded, began to breathe ſhort and 
thick. In an inſtant, wholly unexpected, the ſtrange com- 
panion lipt from behind him to the ground, and fell a laugh- 
ing. Deſtiny nevertheleſs preſſed forward, and turning his 
head about, ſaw the phantom making off with great rapidity 
towards the place whence he came. This Deſtiny afterwards 
diſcovered to be... a poor wandering Madman in one of 
his nocturnal excurſions from the adjacent village. 

Whoever has read thoſe amuſing tales, called the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, and recolle&s the fifth voyage of 
Sinbad the Sailor, may poſſibly recognize in Scarron's Madman 
ſtrong features of that wonderful adventurer's oLDv MAN of 
THE SEA, Which, from the cuſtom of oriental moraliſts and 
other local conſiderations, ſuppoſing the fiction not deſtitute 
of foundation in reality, anſwers very nearly to the deſcrip- 
tion modern voyagers and naturaliſts give of the OuRAx- 
OuTaANG, the oſtenſible link between the human and mere 
animal ſpecies. This alſo induces a warrantable and fair 
concluſion, that, as the Europeans were never ſcrupulous in 
ſeizing, and converting to their own purpoſes, the gems 
and trophies. of the Eaſt, the Suffolk Damſel, the Madman of 


Scarron, 
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Scarron, and the Leonora of Burgher, are all but branches 
of the ſame family of Indian extraction. 

The Arabian and French writer, as to the Fable, have both 
evidently the advantage of the German; for they have nature 
and probability on their ſide, Sinbad's and Deſtiny's adven- 
tures combine the terrible graces which arreſt the attention 
of the Reader in the tale of Leonora, and keep the mind in 
no leſs a degree of agitation and ſuſpenſe to the end. And 
the novelty of the ſurpriſe, which could neither be foreſeen 
nor expected, in the denouement, gives it a ſeaſonable relief, 
abſtracted from the danger of falſe impreſſions juſtly to be 
apprehended from the other; for which no moral founded in 
impoſture can make amends. On a comparative view, a 
reader of no very flippant conception, by a riſible aſſociation 
of ideas, might eaſily convest the preternatural machinery of 
the German ſtory into burleſque ; for the relief of many an 
ingenuous and timid mind on all ſuch extravagant ſuppoſitions, 
however popular, a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed.” 
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TE Theory of ANIMAL MAGNETISM, a recent Impoſ- 
ture, which has given occaſion to a variety of Philofophic 
Inveſtigation, and furniſhed matter for a very laughable Farce, 
has its origin in the natural hiſtory of the Torpedo and Elec- 
trical Eel.* It was a matter of ſpeculation ſet afloat by a 
cunning French Philoſopher of the medical tribe, in purſuit 
of notoriety, which he contrived to render ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of his vanity and his purſe, giving ic ſomething 
of oracular eclat, by a dexterous combination of the deſerip- 
tions left by Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and others, of certain 
Prieſteſſes, whoſe Prophetic throes and hyſteric affections in 
caſes of conſultation are admirably exemplified and illuſtrated 
by the magnetized damſels and matrons of the preſent 
zra, For the ſex, among the ancients as well as moderns, 
have, by the artful and deſigning, been generally found 
convenient inſtruments as well as dupes of impoſition ; even 
within the narrow ſphere of our own obſervation, there are 
not wanting females of curioſity and enterprize, who, in the 
rage for Animal Magnetiſm, ſtarted forth candidates, and hav- 
ing gone through the previous gradations, awakened from 
their delirium, to ſpeak in the language of the adepts, ſur- 
priſed with the luminous Criſis, Giraldus commonly called 
Cambrenſis, a native of Wales and Biſhop of St. David's, in 
his Itinerary publiſhed towards the cloſe of the 12th century, 
gives a picture of the extacies of certain Welſh enthuſiaſts, ſo 
nearly reſembling the phenomena attending Animal Magne- 
tiſm, that the one, with ſome trifling verbal modifications, 
ſeems merely a copy of the other under a different deſigna- 
tion, Thoſe who are yet ſtrangers to this ſpecies of illuſion 
will find an abſtract of the paſſage from Giraldus Cambrenſis, 

; in 


For a very full and clear account of the Torpedo and Electrical Eel, 
ſee Cavallo on Electricity. 
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in Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, 4to, London, 1782, 


ad Edition, pp. 102, 3. 

« There were amongſt the Welſh certain perſons whom 
they called Awwenydbion, a word expreſſive of poetical rap- 
tures. Theſe perſons, when confulted about any thing doubt- 
ful, inflamed with a high degree of enthuſiaſm, were to all 
appearance carried out of themſelves, and ſeemed as if they 
were poſſeſſed by an inviſible ſpirit ; yet they did not declare 
a ſolution of the difficulty required, but by the power of 
wild and inconſiſtent circumlocution, in which they abounded, 
any perſon who obſerved the anſwer would at length, by 
fome turn or digreſſion in the ſpeech, receive, or fancy they 
did, an explanation of what was ſought, From this ſtate 
of extacy they were at laſt rouſed as from a deep ſteep, and 
were compelled, as it were, by the violence of others, to 
return to their natural ſtate. Another thing, it is ſaid, was 
peculiar to theſe perſons; that when they recovered their 
_ reaſon they did not recolle& any of thoſe things which in 
their extacy they had uttered. And if it happened that they 
were again conſulted about the ſame or any other thing, they 
would be certain to expreſs themſelves in other and far dif- 
ferent words. This property was beſtowed upon them, as 
they fancied, in their ſleep; at which time, according to 
Giraldus, it appeared to ſome of them as if new milk or honey 
was poured into their mouths; to others, as if a written 
ſcroll had been put into their mouths; and on their awak- 


ing, they publicly profeſſed that they had been endowed with. 


theſe extraordinary gifts, This imaginary ſpirit of divina- 
tion, has been alſo in much uſage in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and is there known under the expreſſive term of 

SEcoND SIGHT.” | 
MASQUERADES, Which are by moſt people imagined pecu- 
lar to the moderns, and excluſively confined to Europe, 
were 


| 
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were in requeſt among the Iſraelites; and, let not the minds 
of the pious and well-diſpoſed revolt at the aſſertion, men- 
tion is made of them in the Scriptures; not, you may be 
ſatisfied, in the way of encouraging them, but wholly in repro- 
bation of the folly and indiſcretion of indulging a propenſity 
to amuſements of their ſeductive and immoral influence. 

Dramatic Writers do not plume themſelves on a ſtrict ad- 
herence to genuine hiſtory ; what is called poetic probability is 
all they look to, and in a general way, little more is required: 
Their buſineſs is to delineate character, and diverſify their 
ſcenes, ſo as to intereſt and affect their auditors; not to 
eſtabliſh facts. On this principle, the liberties Dryden has 
taken in his tragedy of Don Sebaſtian, are agreeable to uſage, 
and ſtand ſo far excuſed. The proſe writer who relates a 
ſtory, is bound by a ſeverer law, and as an hiſtorian, ſhould 
confine himſelf to the truth. The accurate and judicious pen 
of Mr. Addiſon, has been miſguided, by a ſprightly French 
writer, it ſeems, in relation to Muley Moluc, a principal 
character of that play. [ Spectator, vol. v. No. 349.] As the 
ſtory is happily calculated to amuſe, as well as inſtruct, 
the chief object we have had in view throughout theſe 
pages, our Readers will perhaps be pleaſed to fee the account 
of the African Monarch, as Mr. Addiſon gives it, contraſted 
with what we have reaſon to believe the true hiſtory of the 
ſame event. 

&« ] ſhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of a perſoa 
who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intrepidity and great- 


| neſs of ſoul in his dying moments, than what, we meet with 


among any of the moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans. I 
met with this inſtance in the Hiſtory of the Revolutions in 

Portugal, written by the Abbot de Vertot. 
When Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had invaded the 
territories of Muli Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to 
A a dethrong 
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dethrone him, and ſet the crown upon the head of his 
nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a diſtemper which 
he himſelf knew was incurable, However, he prepared for 
the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. He was indeed ſo 
far ſpent with his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out 
the whole day, when the laſt deciſive battle was given; but 
knowing the fatal conſequences that would happen to his 
children and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he put an 
end to that war, he commanded his principal officers that, if 
he died during the engagement, they ſhould conceal his death 
from the army, and that they ſhould ride up to the litter in 
which his corpſe was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before the battle began, he was 
carried through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 
they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight 
valiantly, in defence of their religion and country, Finding 
afterwards the battle to go againſt him, though he was very 
near his laſt agonies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, rallied 
his army, and led them on to the charge; which afterwards 
ended in a complete victory on the fide of the Moors. He 
had no ſooner brought his men to the engagement, but, 
finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in his 
litter, where laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy 
to his officers, who ſtood about him, he died a few moments 
after in that poſture,” 

The following relation is extrated from an account of a 
Journey to Mequinez, the reſidence of the preſent Emperor 
of Morocco, on the occaſion of Commodore Stewart's em- 
baſſy thither, for the redemption of the Britiſh captives in 
the year 1721, by John Windus; London, printed by Jacob 
Tonſon, 1728, The Author in his preface, ſpeaking of his 
work, ſays: * As I had the honour to attend Mr, Stewart 
into the Emperor of Morocco's dominions, I continued in 

thoſe 
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thoſe parts, between three and four months, which time I 
employed in gathering ſuch materials as encouraged me to 
proceed in the following work: and in this I have been par- 
ticularly careful, not to deliver any thing, bur what either 
came under my own obſervation, or was ſupported by autho- 
rities not to be doubted of,” &c. &c. This writer's account 
of the battle of Don Sebaſtian, [pp. 73, 4, 5, 6-] runs thus: 
“ The 18th [June] we decamped between five and fix in the 
morning, and paſſed the river Elmabaſien, famous for the 
battle fought between Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, and 
the Moors; as this ſtory had given matter to Sir Richard 
Steele,“ to furniſh the world with a paper of the heroical 
virtue of Muley Moluc, then king of Morocco, it gave me 
the curioſity to enquire, whether they had any hiſtorical ac- 
ccunt thereof ; but found only a traditional ſtory, which moſt 
of them agreed in, differing much from Sir Richard Steele, 
who gives the praiſe of heroick virtue to the Mooriſh king, 
whereas the ſtory of the country attributes it to a ſlave; for 
Muley Moluc was a prince very much beloved by his people, 
but infirm, and at the time he left Morocco, to defend his 
country againſt Don Sebaſtian, was ſo ill, that he was forced 
to be carried in a litter, and when he came to Alcaſſar, (about 
ſix miles from the place where the battle was fought) he there 
died; upon which a ſlave of his called Mirwan, (whoſe name 

the 


* Sir Richard Steele, the conductor and oftenfible Author of the 
-- SpeAator. It is now univerſally known Sir Richard was not the ſole 
writer of that elegant and uſeful periodical paper. It was the joint pro- 
duction of ſeveral hands, the moſt eminent wits of the time, whoſe 
papers are reſpectively diſtinguiſhed by certain private fignatures agreed 
on for the purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon was a liheral contributor to that work, 
as well as the Tatler and Guardian. His ſignature was one of the letters 
in the word CLIO, and by the particular letter of that word oecaſionally 
aſhxed, not only the writer, but his particular place of refidence at the 
time, is pointed out. Thus the paper alluded to, muſt be aſcribed not to 
Sir R. Steele, but to his friend and coadjutor Mr. Addiſon, then reſiding 
at his houſe in London, as we are taught to underſtand by the fignature L. 
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the Moors, to this day, mention with great regard, becauſe 
of the gallantry and ſervice of the action) wiſely conſidering 
the conſequence of keeping ſecret the death of a prince ſo well 
beloved by his people, at a time when the two armies every 
day expected to join battle, contrived it ſo, as to give out. 
orders for the king, as if he had been alive, making believe 
he was better than he uſed to be, till the battle was over; 
when the faid flave (thinking he meritcd a better reward 
than what he met with) wiſhed the Succeſſor joy, both of the 
victory and empire; but the ungrateful Prince cauſed him to 
be immediately put to death, ſaying, he had robbed him of 
the glory of the action. The Portugueſe who were diſperſed 
in the battle, would not believe that their king was ſlain, but 
ran up and down the country, crying out, Onde gſta e! Rey 
(i. e.] Where is the King! the Moors often hearing the word 
Rey, which in Arabick ſignifies Good ſenſe ; told them, that if 
they had any Rey, they had ygver come thither, 

Many of the ordinary people in Portugal will not perſuade 
themſelves, that Don Sebaſtian is yet dead: And there is now 
to be read on a monument in the great church of Bellem, 
near Liſbon, the: following inſcription : | 

Huc jacet in tumulo, fi fama eft vera, Sebaſtes.” 

Mr. Boſwell obſerves, and his obſervation is juſt, that it 
is the indiſpenſable duty of every writer to be exact in his 
quotations. The diſtorted, mutilated, and ſpurious authori- 
ties diſingenuoufſly palmed upon their readers by Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, and their diſciples, to ſerve their inſidious 
purpoſes, would fill volumes, and have been abundantly 
expoſed. Writers of a very different caſt, without any pre- 
meditated intention to deceive, have fallen into great inac- 
curacies in this reſpect, which ſhould be an admonition to 
readers of all deſcriptions, not to pin their faith on autho- 
rities at ſecond hand, when they can reſort to the originals. 


The 
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The Spectator, [vol. vi. No. 438.] in his animadverſions on 
a paſſionate diſpoſition has the following paſſage ;* 

« If you would ſee paſſion in its purity, without mixture 
of reaſon, behold it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a 
mad Poet. Nat Lee, makes his Alexander ſay thus: 

% Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 

« Or I will blow you up like duſt! avaunt; 

« Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil. 

« Eternal diſcord ! 

« Fury! revenge! diſdain and indignation ! 

« Tear my ſwoln breaſt, make way for fire and tempeſt. 
« My brain is burſt, debate and reaſon quench'd; 

46% The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 

« Splits with the rack, while paſſions like the wind, 

« Rile up to heaven, and put out all the ſtars.” 

Every paſſionate fellow in town talks half the day with 
as little conſiſtency, and threatens things as much out of his 
power.“ The whole paper well deſerves to be read; but there 
is not one word of the rant there cited, in the part of Alex- 
ander: It belongs to quite another perſonage, and is beſides 
incorrectly given. In the third act of the Rival Queens, 
where Roxana, Caſſander, and Polipercon are the interlocutors, 
it is Roxana, chafed by thoſe odious archtraitors, who thus 
exhibits the picture of female fury ; 

Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 

Or I will blow you up like duſt; avaunt : 

Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil. 

Roxana and Statira, they are names 

That muſt for ever jar; eternal diſcord, 

Fury, revenge, diſdain and indignation 
Tear my ſwoll'n breaſt, make way for fire and vie, | 
My brain is burſt, debate and reaſon quench'd, 


This paper has the ſignature r. aſcribed to Sir Richard Steele. 
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The ſtorm is up, and my hot-bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, while paſſions like the winds 
Riſe up to heaven, and put out all the ſtars, 
What ſaving hand, O what almighty arm 
Can raiſe me ſinking ? 

Rival Queens, 4to. 5th Edit. London 1704. 

Bell in his edition [Edinburgh printed by the Martins 1782.] 
has given the angry Queen three lines modeled upon theſe, 
in a leſs extravagant ſtrain ; the reſt are wholly omitted, 

We have an inſtance of a ſimilar miſtake in the third 
volume of the Spectator, No. 241, the ſubject is the Abſence 
of lovers. * The paſſage in view runs thus : 

% ABSENCE is what the poets call death in love, and has 
given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in thoſe 
authors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe. Ovip's 
Epiſtles are full of them. Otway's Monimia talks very 
tenderly upon this ſubject.“ 

« Tt was not kind 

« 'To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 

* To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 

«© When thou art from me every place ſeems d-ſert, 

& And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 

« Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 

« Heal my unquiet mind and tune my ſoul.” 

Orphan, Act II. Scene the laft. 
It is not Monimia, but Caſtalio that talks thus tenderly : 
Caſt. Monimia, my angel! *twas not kind 

To leave me like a turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate, 

When thou art from me every place is deſert, &c. 
Man. Oh! the bewitching tongues of faithleſs men! 

"Tis thus the falſe hyzna, &c. - 


Mr. 


The paper is diſtinguiſned with a C. which is one of the letters uſed 
by Mr. Addiſon, imply ing that it was written at Chelſea. 
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Mr. Sheridan, who, one ſhould think, could not be miſ- 
en in a quotation from a play, in which he had performed 
times without number, and on whoſe authority one might be 
tempted to lay a wager, gives us the following paſſage in his 
Lectures on Elocution, [ Lect. IV. on Emphaſis. |* 

« By means of Emphaſis what paſſes in the mind is often 
ſhewn in a few words, which otherwiſe would require great 
circumlocution, Of which take the following inſtance from 
the Play of All for Love: 

= «© The fault was mine 
« To place thee there, where only, thou, couldſt fail.“ 

“ In this ſcene Anthony, having found out that his friend 
Dolabella, whom he had employed on a commiſſion to 
Cleopatra, inſtead of diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him, 
had ſuffered his own paſſion for that dangerous beauty ſo far 
to prevail, as to give up his friend's cauſe, and urge his own 
love-ſuit to her; at firſt upbraids Dolabella in the bittereſt terms 
for his treachery. But afterwards when he cools,” &c. 

Again in the ſucceeding Lecture [LeR. V. on Pauſes and 
Stops.}* He quotes the ſame line with a ſecond comment 
upon it, thus... And had they placed three commas in 
the line quoted from All for Love, as thus: 

To place thee there, where only, thou, couldſt fail —— 
The full import would have been at once perceived.” 

Theſe Lectures were ſeveral times delivered by himſelf to 
audiences conſiſting of four or five hundred at a time, and 
went through different editions: The firſt in quarto, and 
afterwards in octavo, corrected by himſelf, and no error was 
ever in the leaſt ſuſpected. On my undertaking the firſt 
Dublin edition, I turned to the play of All for Love; no 
ſuch paſſage was to be found in it; I conſulted Shakſpeare's 

| Anthony 


* Quarto edit. London, 1762, pp. 67, 8, and p. 81. Octavo edit. Lon» 
don, 1787, pp. $4, 5, and p. 102. It were to be wiſhed theſe were the 
only errors that diſgrace a ſpurious edition of Mr, Sheridan's Lectures 
printed in Dublin. 
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Anthony and Cleopatra, which was the original, Dryden's 
being but an alteration from Shakſpeare, and was equally 
unſucceſsful : I mentioned the circumſtance to Mr. Sheridan ; 
he laughed at my aſſertion, and inſiſted I had overlooked it; 
for it was impoſſible he could have committed ſuch a blunder. 
There it reſted ; but one evening ſitting at Young's tragedy 
of the Revenge, it was the laſt time poor unfortunate Moſſop 
performed Zanga, I was ſurpriſed to hear the paſſage in 
diſpute addreſſed by Carlos to his friend Alonzo, not in a 


ſcene of reproach, but emulous generoſity, reſpecting Leonora, 
thus : 


The crime was mine, 
Who plac'd thee there, where only thou could'ſt fail, &c. 
Revenge, Act II. 
If ſuch conſummate maſters, whom no man can ſuſpect of 
an intention to miſlead, are not exempt from errors, which in 
themſelves, it muſt be admitted, are of no great conſequence, 
ſhould we not be upon our guard in more important matters, 
and never truſt implicitly to quotations, even though Tom 
Paine himſelf ſhould ſtake his reputation on their fidelity ? 
It may alſo afford a hint to our teſty diſputants, male and fe- 
male, not raſhly to form concluſions, or trip up their modeſter 
opponents with borrowed authorities. Pope, who, maugre 
all the ſtrictures of faſtidious critics, is one of the beſt and 
moſt inſtructive poetic writers in any language, reprobates, 
with juſt ſeverity, the ſelf-ſufficiency of tenacious wranglers, 
and at the ſame time preſcribes a golden rule of conduct 
which all may reduce to practice with advantage : 
Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : 
Some politive, perſiſting Fops we know, 
Who if once wrong, will needs he always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a Critique on the laſt. 


Though 
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Though no reader of feeling and taſte can deny the Author 
of the Seaſons the due praiſe of being, on ſuitable occaſions, | 
eminently pathetic, yet the affecting Epiſode of Celadon and 
Amelia has a recommendation which renders it peculiarly in- 
tereſting. It is founded in truth. The circumſtances which 
a few years before unhappily occurred, though ſomewhar dif- 
guiſed perhaps to conceal the obligation, are taken from Gay, 
Both were poets; but Gay has given the melancholy account 
of John Hewit and Sarah Drew, which is manifeſtly the 
original, in proſe; and, as a matter of taſte, it would be hard 
to determine which has the advantage. It is eaſy to perceive 
that Gay wrote from immediate impreſſions, and in his rela- 
tion of that awful event he has left one of the fineſt examples 
of the epiſtolary ſtyle of writing in its kind that is to be met 
with in our language. Neither of thoſe writers can loſe 
much ; the reader muſt be a gainer, by comparing them. 


From Ma. GAY To Mx. F— . 
STANTON-HarcourT, AUG. 9, 1718. 
THE only news you can expect to have from me here, 
is news from Heaven, for I am quite out of the world, 
and there is ſcarce any thing can reach me except the noiſe 
of thunder, which undoubtedly you have heard too. We 
have read in old authors, of high towers levelled by it to 
the ground, while the humble vallics have eſcaped : The 
only thing that is proof againſt it is the laurel, which how- 
ever I take to be no great ſecurity to the brains of modern 
authors. But to let you ſee that the contrary ts this often 
happens, I muſt acquaint you that the higheſt and moſt ex- 
travagant heap of towers in the univerſe, which is in this 
"neighbourhood, ſtands ſtill undefaced, while a cock of bar- 
ley in our next field has been conſumed to aſhes, Would 
Aa to 


* Thomſon's Summer, 1. 1171; publiſhed in 1727, nine years after 
the Narrative of Gay. 
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to God that this heap of barley had been all that had pe- 
riſhed! For unhappily beneath this little ſhelter ſat two 
much more conſtant lovers than ever were found in ro- 
mance under the ſhade of a beech-tree, John Hewit was a 
well-ſet man of about five-and-twenty ; Sarah Drew might 
be rather called comely than beautiful, and was about the 
ſame age: They had paſſed thro* the various labours of 
the year together with the greateſt ſatisfaction; if ſhe milked, 
*twas his morning and evening care to bring the cows to 
her hand, It was but laſt fair that he bought her a pre- 
ſent of green ſilk for her ſtraw hat ; and the poeſy on her 
filver ring was of his chuſing. Their love was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood ; for ſcandal never affirmed that 
they had any other views than the lawful poſſeſſion of each 
other in marriage. It was that very morning that he had 
obtained the conſent of her parents, and it was but 'till the 
next week that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps 
in the intervals of their work they were now talking of their 
wedding=-cloaths, and John was ſuiting ſeveral ſorts of poppies 
and field-flowers to her complexion, to chuſe her a knot 
for the wedding-day. While they were thus buſied (it was 
on the laſt of July between two and three in the afternoon) 
the clouds grew black, and ſuch à ſtorm of lightning and 
thunder enſued, that all the labourers made the beſt of 
their way to what ſhelter the trees and hedges afforded, 
Sarah was frightened, and fell down in a ſwoon on a 
_ heap of barley. John, who never ſeparated from her, ſat 
down by her fide, having raked together two or three 
heaps, the better to ſecure her from the ſtorm, Immedi- 
ately there was heard ſo loud a crack, as if Heaven had ſplit 
aſunder ; every one was ſolicitous for the ſafety of his neigh- 
bour, and called to one another throughout the field. No 
anſwer being returned to thoſe who called to our lovers, 
they ſtepped to the place where they lay; they perceived the 
| FO barley 
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barley all in a ſmoke, and then ſpyed this faithful pair, 
John with one arm about Sarah's neck, and the other held 
over her, as to ſcreen her from the lightning. They were 
both ſtruck in this tender poſture. Sarah's left eyebrow was 
ſinged, and there appeared a black ſpot on her breaſt ; her 
lover was all over black, but not the leaſt ſigns of life were 
found in either. Attended by their melancholy companions, 
they were conveyed to the town, and the next day interred 
in Stanton-Harcourt church-yard. My lord Harcourt, at 
Mr. Pope's and my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be placed 
over them, upon condition that we ſhould furniſh the epitaph, 
which is as follows: 

When Eaſtern lovers feed the funeral fire, 

On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire; 

Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 

And blaſted both that it might neither wound. 

Hearts ſo ſincere th' Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſeiz'd. 

But my lord is apprehenſive the country people will not 

underſtand this; and Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one with 
ſomething of Scripture in it, and with as little poetry as 


Hopkins and Sternhold. 
7 Yours, &c. 


Joux Gar. 


Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing on what narrow founda- 
tions a genius for the Drama can build a Tragedy, will do 
well to conſult the Guardian. The firſt volume of that 
work, No. 37, contains the relation of a ſcene of misfor= 
tunes which really happened ſome years ago in Spain. Short 
as the account is, it ſupplied Dr, Young with materials for 
his Tragedy of the Revenge; in which we may fairly pre- 
ſume he had Othello in view, and aſpired to break a lance 


with Shakſpeare. z, | 
„% Don 
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« Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beautiſul and 
virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for ſome years in great 
tranquillity. 'The gentleman, however, was not free from 
the faults uſually imputed to his nation ; he was proud, ſuſ- 
picious, and imperuous, He kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, 
on a complaint from his Lady, he had puniſhed for a ſmall of- 
ſence with the utmoſt ſeverity. The Slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his reſolution to ene of the Lady's women, 
with whom he lived in a criminal way. This creature alſo 
hated her miſtreſs, for ſhe fearcd ſhe was obſerved by her; 
ſhe therefore undertook to make Don Alonzo jealous, by in- 
ſinuating that the gardener was often admitted to his Lady in 
private, and promiſing to make him an eye-witneſs of it. At 
a proper time agreed on between her and the Moriſco, ſhe 
ſeat a meſſage to the gardener, that his Lady, having ſome 
haſty orders to give him, would have him come that moment 
to her in her chamber. In the mean time ſhe had placed 
Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he might obſerve 
who paſſed that way. It was not long before he ſaw the 
. gardener appear. Alonzo had not patience ; but, following 
him into the apartment, ſtruck him at one blow with. a 
dagger to the heart ; then dragging his Lady by the hair, 
without enquiring farther, he inſtantly killed her. 

Here he pauſed, looking on the dead bodies with all the 
agitations of a dzmon of revenge; when the wench who 
had occaſioned theſe terrors, diſtracted with remorſe, threw 
herſelf at his fect, and in a voice of lamentation, without 
ſenſe of the conſequence, repeated all her guilt, Alonzo was 
overwhelmed with all the violent paſſions at one inſtant, and 
uttered the broken voices and motions of each of them for a 
moment, until at laſt he recollected himſelf enough to end 
his agony of love, anger, diſdain, revenge, and remorſe, by 
murdering the Maid, the Moor, and himſelf,” 
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FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


1799. 


The (two) following Letters were addreſſed to the Editor of a literary 
Journal in London, with whoſe plan it is inconſiſtent to inſert ar- 
ticles of correſpondence : from bim they were handed to us for pubs 
lication. Our dgſire to oblige the foreign author has prompted us 
| to admit them > yet we conſider it as a mere queſtion of curioſity, 
whether Biirger's Ballad is in any degree @ refaccimento : his 
merit is not diminiſbed by the pre-exiſtence of the flory. In the 
fecond volume of Poems by Robert Southey, p. 145, may be found 
an extract from Matthew of Weſlminfler, relating a tale alſo 6c- 
curring in Olaus Magnus and in the Nuremberg Chronicle, the * 
cataſtrophe of which bears an obvious reſemblance to the ftory of 
Lenore, This incident perhaps bas been uſed by ſome Minneſinger, 
and bas contributed its ſparkles to kindle the imagination of Birger. 
MoxrRLIY MAGAZINE. 


On a ſhort excurſion to the Lower Rhine, I happened to 
ſtop for dinner at the poſt-houſe of Glandorf, a ſmall place 
in the biſhoprick of Oſnabruck — Beſides my fellow-traveller, 
a gentleman of Valenciennes, there was no other company 
but a young chanoineſſe of the abbey of E/n, who was going 
on a viſit to her noble parents in the neighbourhood of Oſna- 
bruck,—Dinner was ſerved, and the poſt-maſter, a Mr. Cordes, 

Cc joined 


Hamburg, April 9, 1799. 
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joined ns, to do the honours of the table rather than to par- 
take of the fare, My Frenchman had ſoon engaged in a 


converſation with the lady; and, tandis qu'il pouſſoit ſa fortune, 


I boarded the poſt-maſter, in whom I was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to meet with a man of learning, aſtoniſhingly well verſed 
both in Engliſh and German literature. He ſeemed pleaſed 
to hear that the latter had become more than ever familiar 
to the Engliſh reader. I mentioned ſundry good tranſlations 
to him, and when I happened to ſpeak of the late elegant 
edition of Burger Leonora, he could not refrain from ſaying, 
“ wiſh they had honoured the work with a leſs fine edition, 


and not accuſed the author of plagiariſm.” Theſe words 


occaſioned a more minute enquiry. He inſiſted upon the 
fable being of Saxon origin, and offered to produce an old 
man, an inhabitant of the place, who would repeat nearly 
the whole poem in Low Dutch'; adding that this man fre- 
quently heard it recited in his youth, by people ſtill older 
than himſelf, from whom he had learned it.. My time 
would not permit me to ſtop ſor the man ; but having told 
Mr. Cordes that I meant to come back by the ſame road, he 
had the goodneſs to promiſe me his opinion in writing con- 
cerning the origin of the fable; which, in fact, I found in 
readineſs when I arrived a fecond time at Glandorf, and here- 
with 1 ſend you a tranſlation of it. You will as a patron of 
German literature find means of giving it publicity, and 
thereby remove the error into which the admirers of that 
truly beautiful Ballad have been led concerning its origin. 


Your's, &c. 
. 


AGREEABLY 


* 
, 4 
4 
v5 
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AGREEABLY to your kind requeſt I communicate to 
you with pleaſure, in writing all I know, and what I already 
have told you by word of mouth, concerning Bürger's 
Leonora, conſidered as a popular tale in lower Saxony. I do 
ſo with the greateſt ſatisfaction, as it confirms Bürger's own + 
aſſertion : that an old Low-Dutch ballad furniſhed him with 
the idea of that piece, which aſſertion you will ſee ſtated in 
the German Mercury (der Deutſche Mercur, ſect. 2. and in 
ſect. 4. of Mr. Schlegel) in contradiction to ſome Engliſh an- 
tiquarians, who ſay, that Bürger took his Leonora from a 
collection of old Ballads, publiſhed in London, in three 
volumes, in 1723, and in which the matter of that Poem is 


contained in a ſtory, entitled: The Suffolk Miracle, or a 


Relation of a young Man, who a Month after his death appeared 
to his Sweetheart, : 
I have often heard the tale repeated by * perſons of 
this place; and among others by a man of the age of 75 years. 
A ſtill greater proof of its being a popular tale of Low Saxon 
origin, is its being ſo univerſally known in thoſe parts; and 
I heard it ſeveral times recited almoſt in the ſame manner by 
my ſtep-mother, who is 71 years old; lives in a place called 
Rheine, at five German miles diſtance from hence, in the 
biſhopric of Munſter, and aſſured me, that in her youth ſhe / 
heard it often related by ſeveral people. The ſtory runs as 

follows : 

. The lover enliſts in the army, is killed, appears by night, 
* rapping at the door of his ſweetheart, She aſks, 
Who's there? Dien leef is dar, is his anſwer. She opens 
the door, gets behind him on his horſe ; they 2 away in 
the ſwifteſt courſe. Then the ſwain ſays theſe identical 


words: 
« De mond, de ſchint ſo belle, 


De doden riet fo ſchnelle. 
Fiens Leevken gruvlt di ol 2 
« Wat ſcholl mi gruveln, du biſt ja by mi. 
She 
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She replies. After they have been galloping for a good while, 
he makes up to a church-yard—The graves open; horſe and 
rider are ſwallowed up, and the woman is left behind in 
darkneſs and gloom... ; * Sapperment! en ſcholl ebn wual 
gruveln “ will the old man add in his peculiar humour. 

You ſee that the progreſs of the fable is the ſame as in 
Bürger's Leonora; andsthis very ſimilarity, nay this wordly 
ſimilarity, has with ſome raiſed a doubt about Bürger's aſ- 
ſertion to Schlegel, viz. that he had taken merely a few hints 
from an old Saxon ballad. | 

Yet—that I may not injure our poet's known veracity 
and candour; I muſt ſay, that it appears pretty natural to 
me, that, on hearing the old ftory related, Biirger immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of his Leonora; and that afterwards, 
perhaps, after the lapſe of many years, he could not himſelf, 
diſtinctly recollect, and, in his ſtatement to his friend, ſepa- 
rate from his own fictions what originally belonged to the 
old tale. Whoever has made it his ſtudy to examine ſimilar 
productions, either taken from or built upon popular ſay- 
ings, will moſt certainly be of my opinion in this particular. 

If even the whole ground-work of the poem were not of 
Bürger's own invention, it can however not be denied, that 
it has conſiderably gained under his hands: Leonora's fran- 
tic anguiſh when ſhe does not meet her lover among the re- 
turning warriors— the language of comfort of her mother 
her contempt of the ſacrament, and her incredulity in its 
virtues, which motives the Iran er Not to be met 
in the oral tradition. 

It appears, that the tale originally paſſed from mouth to 
mouth in rhyme and verſe, till in progreſs of time it entirely 
loſt that form. 

The explanation of the reſemblance of our Tale with the 
Suffolk Miracle I muſt leave to you. Perhaps it is ſo old that 
the barons carried it over to England, For my part, I am 


fully 
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fully ſatisfied that Bürger did not take his Poem from any 
Engliſh ballad, but from an old Low-Dutch tale; the more 
ſo, as Mr. Schlegel aſſures us, that Bürger in the ſtudy of the 
old Engliſh ballads confined himſelf almoſt excluſively to 
to Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

Glandorf. Your's, &c. 


J. Francis CorDEs. 


TO 
THE EDITOR OF 


THE MONTALY MAGAZINE. 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM, 
SIR, 


IN your Magazine or Regiſter for September laſt, I obſerve 
a Letter, dated Hamburg, April gth, 1799, and, connected 
with it, another as from Glandorf, of poſterior note, on the 
Origin of Bürger's Leonora; a ſubject which had engaged 
my Father's attention ſoon after the ſplendid edition of that 
Poem made its appearance; and early in the year 1998, his Re- 
marks were committed to preſs.* The pages containing thoſe 
Remarks, together with other articles of information, which I 
| find you have elſewhere adopted and converted to uſe, were 
upon a general principle, or I miſconceived you, with no un- 
candid or inimical intention, tranſmitted to your addreſs, ſome 
months previous to the publication in queſtion ; but, as might 
eaſily be perceived on the face of them, they were by no 
means the whole of the work. As far as they go, they are 
in themſelves for ſo much complete; but though in the hands 
| of 
* See page 161, paſſim, 
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of ſeveral ſelect friends in London, Edinburgh, Bath and 
Liverpool, as well as in Dublin, they have never been offered 
to the public eye; nor has the work, though in ſuch a ſtate 
of forwardneſs, even yet been advertized, owing to an acci- 
dent, by which a conſiderable portion of the impreſſion was 
rendered uſeleſs, and certain delays on the part of the Printer, 
which could not conveniently be obviated. The writer of 
thoſe Letters, upon which I am about to hazard a few re- 
marks, has, however, with peculiar addreſs, faſtened upon 
my Father's idea, and dexterouſly contrived a kind of indi- 
rect anſwer ro his animadverſions, as it were by anticipation ; 
for his critique, in various places, manifeſtly alluded to, is 
carefully kept out of ſight. This to me, I muſt confeſs, car- 
ries with it ſomething of unfairneſs; being by obvious impli- 
cation an -encroachment upon private property, at the Tame 
time ſubjecting you to the imputation of a breach of confi- 
dence; public curioſity is'in a great degree by that means 
foreſtalled, and if profit were the object, that object, ſo far 
as the influence of your inſtruQtive rwe extends, 
muſt be ultimately defeated, | 
Two widely different opinions are ſtarted, potting the 
matter in conteſt. - To one of them only you have conde- 
ſcended to give publicity, while, contrary to the declared pur- 
poſe of the Britiſh Regiſter, all notice of the other ſeems 
ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed. yet ſurely if the ſubjeR itſelf was of 
ſufficient importance to merit ſuch diſtinction, the parties 
ſhould have at leaſt equal opportunity of ſpeaking for them- 
ſelves; or if partiality attached to either, in point of nation- 
ality as well as priority, the argument in favour of domeſtic 
pretenſions might have claimed the preference. The oppoſi- 
ſition, it ſhould ſeem, is a partnerſhip affair; but on an at- 
tentive review of the context, the natural conſtruction is, that 
the writer of the introductory Epiſtle, and the accompliſhed 
Maitre D' Hotel, the pretended author of the ſecond, are in- 
dividually 
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a dividually but one and the ſame perſon ; and notwithſtanding 
his continental exterior, bona fide, an Engliſhman, more con- 
cerned for the advancement of German literature, and the re- 

putation of Bürger, than the honour of his own country. 
This, however unnatural, is a caſe by no means uncommon 
with the new-fangled refiners of the preſent age. | I am, thank 

my ſtars, one of thoſe who are not aſhamed of their country, 
and would on all honeſt occaſions give my ſuffrage in her 
favour. I am, I truſt, a friend to humanity, an admirer of 
genius, and a well-wiſher to the propagation of letters; but 

I am alſo a lover of truth, and would not even for my country, 
far leſs to ſerve the purpoſes of a party, peeviſhly controvert 

facts, or arrogate diſtinctions, to which ſhe had not a legiti- 
mate claim. Theſe are my principles; I ſpeak as I think, 
and what I conceive right, I have no heſitation, on proper oc- 
caſions, to maintain. I think our continental accuſer wrong, 

and therefore oppoſe him: I think in too. ſervilely adopting 
the whims and prodigalities of other countries, we are wrong, 
and therefore condemn it ; but I am far from encouraging 
national reflections, and have aſſuredly no intention of giving 
perſonal offence, , One capital diſqualification, I am ſenſible, 

and with too much reaſon I fear it is not the only one, 1 
labour under: I was born among you. It is unfortunately 
a fact, verified by daily experience, that from ſome unac- 
countable predilection, peculiar to theſe iſlands, when a native 
and a foreigner enter the liſts, the current of prejudice runs, 
right or wrong, in favour of the latter. Through that chan- 
nel I have no expectations: It is to the fairneſs of my deduc- 
tions, and the equity of my cauſe, I look for an impartial de- 
ciſion. Such enquiries are not without their importance: 
conducted with temper and decorum they may contribute to 
inſtruction, diveſted of its formalities, and, at leaſt as well as 
a Novel or a Fairy Tale, ſerve to ameliorate the preſſure of 

| ſeverer 


F 1 
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and believes he is not ſingular ; but of this in its place. 
Vour advocate in the caſe of Leonora, aware of ſome diffi- 


uulties in his way, takes his ground with circumſpection; 
but proceeds not incontinently to the point. Like a ſxilful 


partizan, he makes his approaches at a diſtance, and ſkirmiſhes 
under cover of a maſked battery. The round- about method 
of warſhalling his forces; the irrelevant matter of the pre- 
amble ; his apocryphal journey; the fineſſe of the adventure 
ol the inn; his guarded predilection ſor a particular hypo- 
thefis; and his impoſing. ſimplieity of ſtyle, all ſpecioutly 
calculated to miſlead. betray a ſuſpicion of his materials; and 
intimate a latent ſomething which he ſeems un willing to avow. 
His viſible anxiety for the reputation and uncommon qualifi- 
cations of mine Haſt of the Garter, aſtoniſhing to his 


-readers; as partly he acknowleges they appeared to himſelf, 


is beſides an unfa vourable ſymptom, which adds. little to the 


credit of his and n anne 
0 his caufe. A | {44K 1 3 


7% — to a twofold a — arte 
ſtory of- Leonora or the Suffolk Miracle, is not of Englith 


growth; and to confine the, merit of it 0 Bürger. Tis 


labaur thrown away. Weigh the matter attentively; gixe 
to both ſides their acceſſories, and let impartiality hold the 
balance. To dwell upon his weakeſt arguments is unneceſ- 


_ dor uced we follow him ſtep. by —— It 


can e. e that epithet, R all are — 


lamp, founded wholly upon hearſay, and report at ſecond- 
hand, without any authentic credentials, or written memorial 
l ancient date, to ſupport them. - Lappeal, my mot learned 
adrerfary! to facts, and without troubudy myſelf unne- 
— ceffiriſy with adventitious 3 our 1 thy own a 


1 F **#} + +. * 


will 1 condemn thee. 3 | 
2 We 


, 


ever name or appellation deſignated, is ſtill the felf-ſame 
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We are given to underſtand, that upon a more minute 
« enquiry, He,” the intelligent poſtmaſter, as he is deſcribed,” 
« inſiſted upon the fable being of Saxen origin, and offered - 
« to produce an old man, who by the way is not produced, 
* in inhabitant of the place, who would repeat nearly the 
® whole poem in Low Dutch; adding, that this man fre- 
« quently heard it recited in his youth, by people ſtill older 
® than himſelf, from whom he had learned it.” On the 
ſame authority we are likewiſe previouſiy given to underſtand, 
and it is ſubſequently inſiſted upon, that the whole poem is 
Bürger's g and Bürger is comparatively a young man. Here 
then, in the firſt inſtance, the gentleman entangles himſelf 
in a dilemma. Either he-muſt give up the claim of Biirger's 
originality, or his informer's character for veracity and preei- 
fin: of two evils to chooſe the leaſt, let us ſuppoſe it the 
latter; then what becomes of his argument? His premiſſes 
are unfounded, and, the conſequence is inevitable, his whole 
ſyſtem muſt fall to the ground. Admitting the antiquity 
of the fable, and its antiquity I ſhould be loth te impeach; 
Biirger indiſputably has contributed to its.. reſteration ; he 
may have reviſed, corrected and improved; or as Dryden, 
Pope and others have Chaucer's Poems; he may have mo- 
dernized it ; that praiſe is decidedly his due; in that light, he 
is its Father, and Leonora his Child by adoption 5 but how= 
ever dreſſed, it does not vitiate its deſcent ; Leonora by what= 


perſon, eren 
* | | 
Dad In 
e 
.vellers, here with us, poor lflanders I are in familiar and vulgar accepta- 
tion, Innkeepers; on the grand tour, where every thing forſooth muſt 
EE 


. 
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he pope at Preſcot alſo ; when, previous to: his introment, che ful ur- 


"vice dead was performed by the Rector, the R d | 
S e eee ſton Pretchet Hom fed. M e: 25 h 1 VEE 
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purpaſo of countermiviog the aſſailants. .. Whoſe 18 
_—— "$6 th& q queſtion.  Cotiithon f ; 
a ede l in K pvr of Saxony; but, ſorting 
. ve porterm who are not wholly frer _ 
Ikvanlſterroter, [the Germs Meyedry” (r Daf, Mercur 
Sec. 2d; "REY Wippeded 8; but how how docs that mend 
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matters; In.gppeſition.to records of immemorial.exitence,. 
poſthumous publication, chronicle ofte.dayy apr monatmen 
abcr Ib. Beafled. inte the .ſaryicea,upon, what: Principle; gf 
reaſoning, can ſuch an authority defeat the claims of f primiq- 
egitwge f Put dp. ſturdy abjeRtors?.o Poſitive afſertion, 
anch t \Sollip's; creed, tricked eut in weden 
Brink 39 but. fort af deftchanded- defence; a fond reperizion 
of All the, Jams, ;poſtrum exhibited, in pa more, Convenient 
webage. ..13 luxniſhes nothiog.new, nothing; Wor- AM dhe pure 
Pup Hing moge rhei e lied on. conſequentiy Nhe 
SoYinsing 96, canclyiye. .; Qur, dg euments at ſtabliſuad ant 
— — reſiſt, but their authogitychs.is 
4 ff ade. Abe Collection of old Ballads, publiſhed 
Wifi which!” E he parſimanjouſly, dans” che 
—— \. meaning, Leanara, © .is Steinel, 
_ -Qbfervg lobe dges flightingly advert. 0 but i he xegognizgs 
. iin Manifeſttoconſtraint, and bringe (it, ters ol is, 
fax, her ole, purpoſe, of depreciating; its Validigg - fly cu 
ing rhei title , the, Poem. or Suffolk Miracls, a hel dight- 
alva it the maſt Itciking parte aucd qharmoſe material 
B chef point at, Mue, js ſuppreſſed; 4 mean the: jngiflent wel 
the horſe aud his preternatural expeditio [The eHα¹ He, we | 
Way Neue, Was: intentional, perhaps A0tz»wthins anany: 
aphey, perbapfes n, yoUpleaſe; fot I have ne pleaſure in ting 
_ Wigrntruan with dingenupuſueſs gavertbclaſsy in! other 
Teſpectzs, hg ig,abuudantly Minute... He is; nssdleſsM/ panthers 
Hr tg hg, number gf volumes, and hypercricitaly preciſe = 
inthe chrono ff their publication, which he eeferdatonthe 
War, A fon of ſome importance;. whiehphrad- 


Wofür vnittinglz cſeapedhim geg, Wan rn darthe 


NA DM, Ahe inferences; plain, Mg. Father gvHOId ob- 
3eRt ade ihu;toba HHN, every unprejudiagd che ad to & Air 
opportunity ahivdeing for himſelf hay given the entitle legotid 
of. abs. np ld. Mixagles cxerbatioini dim the: oe Alon; bis 
moment before me, as it r and whoever compares that 


and 
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and Beensra together; needs nb Ipectarled td pectei ve 1 C. 
ineideuee f oircumſtances, and à rc emblante tos blöſe, to 48. 
mnie, without dilficuſty;" the perfüafö of its bing püteſy A. 
nta nige od3 355t2b y2rrodius u faul n&3 Zu nolge 
zaqʒzut be not furpriſed, gentle Reader! if by the way tivu 
irt tofor med of » {aus yer unhicte@ ar probs unfülpecred. 
Nuelr hab bern ſaid of à Colleckion of wid Ballaits) in res 
evtuines" printed Ann Ty a3. Or Criticg, nb caindt 
keey xbusfel, were they true adepts in anefent Ire, SERE 
wen, ade told us, no collection er thak *Aeftrtibii ln tis 
atehives of literature is diſcoverable; neverthelels, the Lüf- 
ence at te- Bürger is tenable and fair. "There is's mill epo. 
graphical error in the date fo affigned, it may be of 

or pollibly owing to one of two'incidental caules, [untieceſfiry 
to pabticiifirize : Be that as it may; it is er little chufeqlied 

ce error Is tafily tectiſied; for 1723 read £527. * This N 
edition cited by Dr: Percy in his Reliques'of Abcidlit Füglim 
Poetry, particularly it! the ſhort hiſtorical Muſtfution prefixed 
to che Drbgvn of Wantley, where he acknow legen His o. 
gations for ſome pertinent obſervatibib on that fubjs&, bt 
makes honouràble mention of the former editor; Both Have 
enriched heir cblle AMonz wich curious prolet mens, at che 
heud of the feveral ballads reſpedively adopted, and from this 
conformity et plan it is tot im „tlie Revcreüd Br. 
tvok the hint from his predeceſſor. The ce Ge War pe 
ticulurly referred to, appears to have been the firſt f the 
kind; and the edition more immediately in cbtitempldtich, "fe 
expreſaly the thirl; another circumſtance which your elaborate 
 invoſtigdtot has adroitly furttd over, willing, as at tri} view 
it might appear; to-cvnfine- the 'knowlegs of that mirizuldes 
tale in England to thezra aſſigned] That thire was nd fuck 
colk ion lu thies volumes cver publiſhed; anteckdent to ths 
adition of 1) may be faſely alſertbd; it is evidedt, from” he 
bot itſelf. The tub prete extended ub fartherthah 
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— tou fngle polume ers even the odjtion of 2747, which is the 
Ky ird, and now * me hand, f b got announced. inthe, title page as 
185 of a fer 275 orcs 88 s ſent | into. the world. ” a fingle, volume 
Ts TEK in the py reface, which jy pleaſantly, and ſenſibly 

e es 1 pins to expect a continuatian./, Nov: 

Apr vg time 3li * x ſale of t A, two, farmer impreſſions. 

ek, being adorned with, ſyirgble cngraringy and.ſarrtþoks 

Us WE qxpenſiy ve, could hardly have been;yery, rapid, we 

W bly fx the pexzod of the firſt appearapor ef hac 

8 5 N that form, abgur.the. beginning ef be cen- 

aw long before t this conteſted phenomenon had been 


<5 + ed Hus 
e in 40 halfpenay ballad ; how Jong hefore. ig had 
a 


Bains 243.) 125307 DEI 5 pe i box long before. the tory . 
— 2 from father to ſon by oral: tradition;..or 
ae r have been Ae eee in; the 


1 14 7 
NI alolizic 100 4 cu N. widtiy s- 


bas b — 20 4! wink. i NO ” ly WY 
100 Te Arbe iii . Gun ihe bias = IF ig | 

J wt — 7G = * 
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. ynams goitghuono gig, 


Hew-longy-I-fay, the Suffolk Miracle. in one Re 
rwight-hayecbeeri che theme! of our tude admiring anceſtors; # 
amn blaſſed with your correſpondent's intuitiv power over 
clirdates;| epochs add.aras to determine. Let ime) however 
nu detract front his merit. His exert ions in the cauſe hi. 
rell Garbe, and mig lit fairly put my good friend Joke" nul 
toiſhe blulhl:Heleves no ffone untürned td db honoub to 
bio ele flum,\ and: attach che laurei to hib cer i; 
laudable: ſwiar js his intention fin which, ift hel ſalls/fie af 
fo a fine opportunity of deriding our folly in ſo unaecount- 
ably ocrificing 4 She ſhine. of. yapity, 120d la dine difine- 
tions on exotic adventurereto/the-prejudioo of — | 
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ad- Ulfetkagebichs oF hative lite. Ah Engtih ae 
p . 2b ountrycaan 
V's Powlt,"s fle band. Tfoilght" after and Anil up un i 
af the Rh nde oe we may furely call . 
nk | thre dt ce print copia bridg more in "the thops, than 
wit pal4ifot che nianüfeript of Miſc Paradiſe . oft; "which 
for 4 lengdt f feats; conligned to ; duſty oblivion, lay moul- 
gering Bär die Mster Undallad Tor And unge Bar this: 
youE warthypolfiniiter makes a Fim it; and Nl 
co ne ebolt/ith 0 Jof in the irrt irritation he feels, at. our a 
yew cy bod — 1 of thioking b, and 1 What is 

nbi dür lg Ut. Such is foreign gratit 251 | 
of Bk penis! 51 Ad ſuch the conſiderations lobe 1 
| —— Una! Mis pony * 


laviſhly afferted; the modeſt claim of * 
was d forward, but not With inſult or illiberality ; and 
however hy ſecond fight, or otherwiſe, your jngegjpps cor- 
reſpondent 255 © intimation of 115 was, by himyand hig ghettors | 
y diſputed. B — 
eſpouſed, and favoured with extenſive eireülstion amon 
_ v33{hutocoldiwates thrown upon thoſe>for —— 
 b whats wasothought of ſuch ĩmportauce When la Foteigger 
waso i ꝗuaſtion / then only matter of in diffet endxʒl dshena- 
Uigwe/ in attached [to our Country; and a Nati tei theotatsit 
tho cn , Ire ſpect has talents, and willingly Subſcribe o 
his defares; h that 'the: ſtory has gaincd-confidifablyſunderihio 
« hand ie nes dabied ;!> but bdonteudy: that ſor td recoptions! i 
6 and thatbiphdeſtimationritchas acquired in England midehds! 
- £5180255807 d of yllo? 140 gaibriob is yizagt10qqo ↄnũ & i 
b aire be basses dengel U Mg Wd 
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ibo doe to bis tranflators, who, in their turn, have pruned awzy 
| Nis excreſcencies; ſoftened down his aſperitiet, and exhibited 


him fo much to advantage in their verſions. A poſition 
Which 1 foreſte may he ungracious to fome, and require ſome- 
| Ging more thans bare . die? to niake god. 


1 ers i; 


| The German is not yet  Hoguage generally in vogue; of 
— Seimpotetit judges of Bürger in his native uniform, 


ere not extremely numerous among us; yet judges, more or 


lest, we have among us; and to help ont the quorum, we may | 
ca upon the rranſlators, a deſcription of writers, who, if not 


. enthuſiaſtically partial to their archetypes, are, for obvious 
reaſons, not wont to under-rate them; or danap the-ardour 
ef curioſity, by depreciating works, which muſt neceſfarily 


have coſt them time and pains in preparing for general re» 
coption. The Laureat, who, ſor the gratification of his 
countrymen, has rendered Leonora into the vernacular tongue, 
| modeſtly ſpeaking of the taſk he has ſo laudably performed, 
 chus.admoniſhes his readers: |. . TBis is u tranſlation 
A line by line, and 38 near the original, as the reſtraint of 
& vexſiſicatiun and the idiom and genius of the different lan- 


guages would admit; a claſer verſion wauld in ſore places 
hade been ridiculous, and in others profane“ .. . . Again: 
This litiſe-Poem; from the ſingularity of the incidents, and 


„the wild horror of the images, is certainly an object of 
v curioſity; but ia by ne means held up as 2 pattern ſor ĩmi- 
tation: By the way, the claim of merit, whatever it 
way be, for ſingularity ol incident and wild horror of imagery 
Ls anticipated by aur guffolk Minſtrel, but could not be 


perestved, it ſcenis, till ſeen; through! a foreign medium. 
— Mrpevce err youth, aiding and happily aided by the 


6 ter {bent got Weber paved and 
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whole concur in ſentiment with the Laureat. It was ſaid of 
Pope's Iliad, and not n was it ſaiĩd: 

That e ages ſhall with wonder ſeek 

Who *twas tranſlated Homer into Greek. 


Without going into the queſtion of comparative excellence, 
at which the bigots to antiquity would ſhake their heads, it 
muſt be acknowleged, the author of the couplet, in a few 
words, gives us an advantageous idea of Engliſh genius, and 
for the- purpoſe there can be no harm in taking the compli- 
ment literally; no diſparagement then to your paragon of 
Saxony, or offence to her ſanguine admirers, I would fay to 
the * nn take which verſion vou wii 4 


— — r 


: 


Fabula naratur. ' 4 + » 


Whether this be, or > be mad. 2 caſe 3 adduced, or or 
ceteris paribus, appoſite to the point, is ſubmitted to the 
judges; but let him not boaſt of his n who con- 
ſtrues it a reflection on Bürger. | | 
Our foreignized competitors, I am aware, ks give no 
credit for this. All or none is their motto. They will rather 
compromiſe the claims of Biirger's originality, and ſacrifice 
the cauſe of their juſtly-admiredFavourite, than yield a ſingle jot 
of it to their rivals, Will do it, did I ſay ? they have done it; 
I have proved it; che letter proves itſelf, Waving the pre- 
* tenſions of Bürger, freſh ground is broken; England or 
Saxony, that is now the queſtion, The conteſt becomes na- 
tional, and at all events, to wreſt the ſtory from the Britons, 
and for ever to annihilate their ſaucy pretenſions, your 
champion of the North is at no loſs. In a ſingle line he gives 
them the coup de grace; with a ſtroke of his pen he damns 
E e them 
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them . no ancient memorial or written monument has he 
in his power to confront them; in the lapſe of ages ink is 
diſcharged; parchment periſhes, and ſtone and mortar crum- 


bles into duſt. He goes roundly to work. Conjecture, pure 


conjecture is his dernier reſort, and in that he is veritably with- 
out parallel. Thirteen hundred years to him are but as yeſ- 


terday. With the ſpeed: of . Pacolet's flying horſe, or ghoſtly 


William's ghoſtly Charger, whip, ſpur and away, he hurries 


us back to the predatory times of Hengiſt and Horſa . 


There his hopes reſt at the fated goal. There he fixes the 
period of this wonderful ſtory?s importation into Britain. 
We have been led a woundy dance, Sirs! Let us breathe. 

| Muſt we then tamely acquieſce, and with tacit ſubmiſſion, 


e the deluſion? If ſo, what ſimilar depredations may 


not in future be attempted. Adieu then to Robin Hood. 
Sherwood Foreſt may be found in the purlieus of Glandorf, 
and Birnham wood be brought to Dunſinane. Chevy-chace 
we muſt relinquiſh, and the Babes in the Wood mult again 
be abandoned, unfortunately contained in the ſame volume 
with the Suffolk Miracle... . Well-a-day! what a doleful 
cataſtrophe muſt enſue! What a ſad revolution among the 
feathered choirs! Poor Robin-red-hreaſts, the pathetic inci- 


dent of your covering the deſerted innocents painfully with 


leaves will no more be remembered; ſtripped of your ancient 
palladium, your little lives, wont to be held ſacred in Britain, will 
be expoſed ; you will be treated as vylgar birds; your curious 
neſts of moſs will be rifled. lu the bleak froſty glooms of 


December no more ſhall ye place confidence in man; enter 


fearleſs the rural cot, and hopping beneath the ruſtic board, 
pick up the crumbs there in ſafety; every prowling urchin 
will perſecute you, and the epicure, refining upon gluttony, 


will twiſt your gloſſy necks, and have you ſpitted for the 
table. . . . For pity's ſake ſuſpend the tale of woe; it muſt 
Los Gull not bo! reſt, —_ birds! lecure; no lurking foe 


awaits 
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awaits you. This all is ſuppoſition, chimerical and ground- 
leſs, and almoſt as far-fetched as his of Saxony, who in his 
zeal for the antiquity of the ſtory of the Suffolk Miracle, alias 
the Dutch Ballad, alias Leonora, tells us, perhaps it is ſo 
old that the Saxons carried it over to England, meaning as 
has been obſerved at the invaſion of Hengiſt and Horſa. A 


bold aſſertion to be ſure, and. aſſertion, qualified with a per- x 


haps, is all we have for it. We want proof more relative 
than this. . Well! conjeQures coſt nothing, and guarded 
with a perhaps, are as free to us as to the Poſtmaſter, and for 
any thing that has as yet appeared, it may be Engliſh or Welſh, 
or perhaps Iriſh as well as Saxon. 

The bards of Great Britain were a numerous and highly 
favoured tribe, who wanted neither invention to frame, nor 
ſkill to adapt to their harps, a tale ſo well ſuited to the tem- 


per and taſte of the chivalrous times of King Arthur; and 


none better calculated in its turn, for the entertainment of his 
illuſtrious court, and his gallant knights of the round table. 
It was a ſubject that could not fail of being popular; thus the 
Saxon invaders, who frequently muſt have heard it from the 
itinerant minſtrels of thoſe days, picked it up and carried it 


back with them to their own country; and a pretty tale it 


was for the fugitives to cover the diſgrace” of their defeats, 
and conciliate the good will of their Deſdemonas in their fo- 


reſts at home, who little ſcrupulous would indulge female 


. curioſity, © and with a greedy ear devour up their diſcourſe.” 

That it could not poſlibly originate with them is proved ſrom 
internal evidence. We perceive in it traces of local manners 
and cuſtoms, with a variety of other particulars effential to 
the fable, without which it could not have exiſted, and there- 


fore muſt have been in it prizuary concoction, atonſtituent part. 


The peculiar ſtyle of the machinery, the preternatural inci» 


dents and ſcope of the plot altogether, furniſh-demonſtration 


incontrovertible, - The Saxons of thoſe times and long after, 
. | were, 


— 
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were, to a man, Pagans, and could have no conception of a 
ſubject, that ſmells ſo powerfully of the cloiſter. They 
burned their dead, and could have no idea of.ſpirits © doomed 
for a certain time to walk the night.” The votaries of Woden, 
Thor and Freia had no churches and church-yards for ceme- 
teries; and the buſineſs of their undertakers, if of that voca- 
tion any they had, was to collect faggots, not to provide cof- 
fins or eds. nor have 1 heard they uſed either 
palls, ſcarfs or hatbands. The place of Sexton, like many 
ſnug places among ourſelves, muſt have been a mere ſinecure; 
bells were unknown ia the wilds of Saxony; even rappers, 
that grievous tax on the indolence and eaſe of High Life be- 
low Stairs, was a ſubſequent contrivance; the ſounding horn 
announced the coming gueſt; yet all, ſave one, are mentioned 
or neceſſarily implied in the progreſs of the ſtory. Arthur 
and his Britons were Chriſtians, and ſimplicity, enthuſiaſm 
and credulity, the popular charaReriftics. Every circum- 
ſtance of this miraculous legend, impreſſed with congenial 
features, marks the offspring of ſuperſtition and monkiſh 
: impoſture; and if authority were wanting, that of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, 1 preſume, would be rejected; but Gildas, 
ſome five or ſix hundred years, a religious of elder repute, in his 
account of Miracles, has recorded not a few, upon which that 
vf Suffolk might eaſily enough be grafted. Hence, admitting 
its poſitive antiquity as preſumed by the ingenious Hoſt, a 
preſumption which may perhaps be erroneous, and on which 
I by no means inſiſt, it could not be of Saxon, but clearly of 
Britiſh extraction. That the Suffolk Miracle, and the Saxon 
Leonora, notwithſtanding ſome modern touches, have many 
traits in common he partially allows; but in throwing it ſo 
far back, however inconſiſtently, if we can gueſs at his mean- 
ing, he would transfer the charge of plagiariſm, and inſinuate 
that the Suffolk Minſtrel was rather indebted to Biirger than 
Bürger in any wiſe obligated to our Suffolk Minſtrel. 
Having 
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Having thus far accompliſhed his deſultory taſk, the learned 
Hoſt or Poſtmaſter as the text has it, in the fulneſs of ſelf- 
complacency, contemplating his imaginary triumph, thus to 
a trial of {kill in the perſon of his inquiſitive gueſt, challenges 
the troop of ſceptical readers. The explanation of the re- 
ſemblance of our tale,” as he will needs have it, © to the 
Suffolk Miracle I muſt leave to you.” . . . This my Father 
has ſome time ago done to his hand, as clearly ſtated in his 
Obſervations already referred to, which, as alſo before hinted, 
the gentleman ſomehow; or I am ſtrangely miſtaken, pre- 
viouſly got a peep at, and aided by an odd concurrence of 
circumſtances, has been at conſiderable pains to defeat. His 
own opinion of the matter in the ſweeping clauſe, I have juft 
been conſidering, upon his own principles, by a parity of 
reaſoning in his own way, I think I have fairly confuted. A 
few things ſtill remain, but ere we proceed to boult this 
matter to the bran, ſome apology. ... . Stay, ſtay, ſomewhat 
peeviſhly interrupts Mr, Dapperwit, this is too long ; ſo on 
another occaſion, ſays old Polonius in the Play, and apropos, 
the ſame anſwer may ſerve both ; but ſeriouſly, to make the 
moſt of your hint, Signor Dapperwit, enough, perhaps too 
much has been ſaid on a ſubject which after all muſt remain 
for ever problematical. Enough and too much indeed, with 
a faſtidious ſhrug, rejoins your modern Stagyrite, it puts 
one in mind of a good thing formerly ſaid on the diſputes 
about two rival cat- gut ſcrapers: 


Strange all this difference ſhould be, ' 
*Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! 


Yea, verily, and it might put thee in mind too of poor 
Chatterton, againſt whom, ill-fated youth ! the doughty corps. 
of wits roſe up in fell array, and badgered to the death! 

23 Did 


— 
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Did he want merit? No,“ he wanted bread; and in addition 
to the crime of poverty, he was an Engliſhman, and the 
harmleſs plagiariſt of a name. Bürger, a foreigner, per ſo- 
r or de * — zeal of his er, we ſtill, 

| under 


(e503 1.530; v6 3 Ag 112; E x BY 
We are ſupported on this queſtion, take it in the rough. «Johnſon 
ſaid of Chatterton: this is the moſt extraordinary young man that has 
encountered my knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp has written 
ſuch things!” Boſwell's' Johnſon, 24 edit. vol. 2, p. 412. Senſible how 
poor a figure virtue makes when laquied by pale poverty, and to his miſ- 
fortune, as in the event it proved, ſenſible of the influence of a name, as 
a forlorn hope, this friendleſs youth ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Apollo, 
under the appellation of one Rowley, a Monk, of another century; who, 
whatever it might contribute to the honour ef his memory, could ſuffer 
no injury from the aſſumption. Yet ſurely the action, conſtrue it as you 
may, was not without precedent. 'Are not all who ſhelter themſelves 
under feigned ſignatures, a practice notoriouſly common; all who pub- 
liſh narratives founded on facts, that never had ' exiſtence but in the 
writer's imagination; all who exhibit as tranſlations, compoſitions in no 
ether language extant ; all who produce epiſtolary correſpondences from 
the cloſets of celebrated characters never concealed but in the archives of 
their own pericraniums; all who preſent tours that were never made but 


in their own apartments; all who write letters to themſelves in the 


name of others, and indulge the public with their anſwers, for ſpecial 
purpoſes which it might not be over-modeſ or convenient to avow; in 
effect, is not every anonymous writer, paragraphiſt, eſſayiſt, pamphleteer, or 
bookmaker, allowing all their merit, availing himſelf of a mask, and per- 
haps with leſs excuſable* incitements on a footing in that reſpect with 
Chatterton ?. Yet. they in peace enjoy the plenteous harveſt of their 
labours; and he, as the vileſt criminal is, ſubjected to mercileſs perſecution. 
It is freſh within the memory of many now living,” that one of thoſe ce- 
lebrated muſicians mentioned in the text, would in common for his 
morning's whet, ſwallow more than would have regaled that deſerted 
young genius for a week, and would do alderman-like juſtice to a Lord 
Mayor's feaſt an hour aſter. Chatterton, with the lender pittance he 
could procure by his pen, enjoyed one only luxury, the luxury of now 
aud then contributing his mite to the relief of a deſtitute mother and 
his fiſter, but even of that melancholy gratification unremitting cruelty 
ſpeedily deprived them. In the fulfilment of the pious duty, ſinking 
under the grip? of oppreſſion, to ſatisfy the cravings of hunger, at the 
age of eighteen he had recourſe to the bottle. > Merciful God! 'twas 


* 
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under correction, are diſpoſed to think, appropriator of the 
honours of an entire poem; widely different too was the caſe 
with your reputed catgut ſcrapers; who can be ſtrangers to 
the name and merit of Handel and Bononcini? they too were 
foreigners, who enjoyed their conſequence and fared ſumptu- 
ouſly every day: yet, candidly to ſpeak, the ſarcaſm however. 
miſapplied has a ſeaſoning of wit; but witticiſm-is not ortho- 
doxy ; nor the dogma of an individual the go- cart for a world. 
The ſatirical genius to whora that epigrammatic ſally is in ge- 
neral, though erroneouſly attributed, * was of ſo ſingular a 
temperament touching that delightful art, that he has been 
known to declare, the ſcraping of a cutler's grind-ſtone, or 
the hideous din of a pair of intriguing. caterwaulers ſqualling 
their midnight duets was to his cars as agreeable as the fineſt 
concerto on the organ executed by the finger of Handel, in 
which predicament, Sir Critic! perhaps theu ſtandeſt in re- 
gard to the ſubjects of preſent enquiry; but are you all, my 
Countrymen ! thus ſtoically conſtituted ? Prejudice apart, are 

| not 


The elegant tranſlator of Pliny, in a very claffical Collection of Original 
Letters under the aſſumed appellation of Sir Thomas'Fitzosborne. . . 2 
Alas, poor Chatterton ! what greater was thy fault. .. attributes this 
little Jue (Eſprit to Swift, and gives the two lines here cited, as the 
whole of it, upon which he founds a delicate ironical diſquiſition on the 
abuſe of Verbal Criticiſm : (letter 63) but that ingenious gentleman is 
miſtaken as to the author. The Dean of St. Patrick's, though much in his - 
manner, had no title to jt whatever. The original is in 6x lines, and was 
Written by Mr. Byrom of Mancheſter; the curious Reader will find it in 
© Collection of his Poems well worth the peruſal; it runs as follows: 


EPIGRAM ON THE FEUDS BETWEEN THE ADMIRERS OF 
\ HANDEL AND BONONCINI. 


Some ſay, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny ; 
Others aver, that he to Handel, 

Is ſcarcely fit to hold a candle: 

Strange all this difference ſhould be 
Twixt tweedle- dum and tweedle-dee ! 
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not ninety-nine out of a hundred of the elaborate diſcuſ- 
ſions hourly obtruded from the preſs, every whit as unim- 
portant, ſave to the paper-trade, and of as trifling a nature 
on the ſcale of amuſement, as the burthen of an old ſong ? 
Addiſon, who bore no contemptible ſway in the republic of 


letters, and is allowed withal to have had pretty tolerable no- 


tions of the wtile dulce, affords ſome pertinent inſtances of his 
predilection for ancient ballads, . Who will ſay that his com- 
ments on Chevy- chace, and eke of the Children in the Wood, 
are not proofs of a better taſte and a more innocent way of 
amuſing himſelf, as well as his readers, than if the time had 
been laviſhed in treading the dark mazes of nefarious politics; 
diſſeminating ſcandal, or propagating falſe docrines, hereſy 
and ſchiſm ? the faſhionable occupation, the opprobrium and 
the bane of this our enlightened and philoſophiſing age! Dr. 
Johnſon does not condemn the conduct of the Author of the 
Spectators, and the ſame venerated Cenſor, who was never 
an advocate for trifling, in expreſs terms, ſanctions the te- 
nour of our preſent lucubrations. Theſe are his words: 


4 What is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own; and 


« it is the buſineſs of critical juſtice to give every bird of the 
* "Muſes his proper feather.” Why then to our ſtory, and 
if I were as tedious as a king I could find in my heart to 
* beſtow it all on your worſhip.” 

Our opponent throws down the gauntlet, and marſhals me 
the way that I ſhould go. Like the flame of an expiring 
taper, after burning to the ſnuff, with intermitting gleams, 
ſtill hovering o'er the ſocket, he hankers after Bürger; at in- 
tervals he quits him, at intervals returns; quits, returns again 
and quits; once more ! he barely twinkles; this effort is his 
laſt. Alas! poor Ghoſt, go on I'll follow thee. . . . For 


my part, ſo voucheth the learned Hoſt, ſtill hankering after 


Bürger, © I am fully ſatisfied” who doubts it; but are your 
readers . ? © that ** did not take his Poem from 
c«c any 


\ 
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« any Engliſh Ballad, . but from an old low Dutch Tale ; the 
more ſo as Mr. Schlegel aſſures us, that Bürger in the ſtudy 
of the old Engliſh Ballads, confined himſelf almoſt excluſively 
* to Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry.“ Is not this on one 
fide half giving up the queſtion and begging it on the other ? 
| Begging i is no crime, and ſeeing it is the faſhion, let us follow 
the example, and as the ſong ſays, © a begging we will go. 

w” Confined himſelf almoſt excluſively to Percy's Reliques,” was 
the phraſe, and a ſaving phraſe it is; yet, tho' a general rule, 
like other general rules, it plainly admits of exceptions. Would 
not à man fond of reading, if occaſion offered, be tempted to 
tranſgreſs it? I am ſure I ſhould, and fo, or I miſtake my man, 
would Bürger; a ſingle treſpaſs would ſufficiently anſwer the 
end; and ſurely it is more than probable the temptation. was 
not wanting. Would not the ſame curioſity that led him to 
_ enquire for Percy's Reliques, wherein our collection is ſo ho- 
nourably noticed, in all likelihood excite a deſire to peruſe 
others of a like kind, for which there is no good reaſon to ſup- 
poſe he had far to ſeek? The book in queſtion, antecedent 
to Percy's, had gone through three editions, we may ſuppoſe 
numerous ones, and then was in circulation. It was known 
even in the remoteſt quarters of Ireland: Et penitus toto di- 
* viſes orbe Hibernss,” The copy I have was purchaſed by an 
Iriſh Divine in the town of Cavan,® and was not the only 
one, nor confined to a corner, There is an affinity of old 
between the inhabitants of the two countries, I mean - 
Saxony and England, and that renovated, ſtrengthened 
and a addition of royal ties. This muſt 
F f naturally 


The Rev, John Jermyn :—— his great-grand-daughter, the wife of 
John Parry, bookſeller, Angleſea-ſtreet, had the book from her mother, 
who, as well as her father Mr. James Shore, a reſpectable citizen of 
Dublin, remembers the Suffolk Miracle, handed down from her reverend 


grandfire as a popular old ſtory about the vicinage, 9 the 
good couple full of years are fill living, 
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naturally created in them a predilection for our hiſtory. 
Ballads are the brief chronicles of the times, and it is evident, 
ſuch chronicles are in requeſt among them, and our lan- 
guage an object of purſuit; how elſe came Percy to be ſo well 
known and underſtood on that ſide the ocean? The ſame 
cauſes that operated in favour of our right-reverend literary 
antiquarian, would likewiſe operate in favour of others in the 
ſame line, and by what means ſoever his collection obtained a 
footing there, upon the ſame principle, by fair deduction 
we may conclude to a certainty, his predeceſſor's, which is 
ch#:fly of the hiſtorical claſs, was the harbinger ; procured the 
. paſſport, and ultimately pointed out the way. Theſe matters 
duly taken into conſideration, your ingenious Hoſt might have 

| ſpared his exultations ; his riddle needs no Oedipus ; but it 
leads to a uſeful caution, and involves a difficulty, for which 

he poſſibly may not be prepared. Beware of miſtaken zeal! 
no enemy does more miſchief than an indiſcreet friend. Ad- 
mitting the exiſtence of that ſame Dutch Ballad, on which 
ſuch ſtreſs is laid, and knew they any other for their purpoſe 
it would not have been put under a buſhel,* it is yet to be 
proved, that ſame Dutch Ballad itſelf is not a plagiariſm ; 

borrowed, and ſomewhat diſguiſed, perhaps to conceal the 
| | ö | fact, 


* Our Engliſh Critics, ſomehow hurt as jt ſhould ſeem at our develope- 
ment of this poetical ſecret, have endeavoured to help out the foreign 
author by a reference to Southey, &c. we have read the extract referred 
to, but honeftly confeſs we do not clearly perceive the obvious reſemblance 
between a withered, ſuperannuated beldam, poked out of her grave by 
her old coadjutor the devil, and a buxom young wench, alive and hearty, 
ſubmitting to a voluntary elopement with her ſpouſe apparent. Our 
- Suffolk Miracle is not merely reſemblance, it is identity. If Matthew 
Paris ſays any thing to the purpoſe, it is not againſt our argument, but 
directly in its favour. The extract bears date A. D. 852, and the ſcene of 
action is in Berkeley: Ergo, it is upon record, an Engliſh ſtory of imme- 
morial antiquity, which, as I take it, perfectly coincides with our idea of 
the Suffolk Miracle. 
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fact, from the Engliſh ; conſequently on their own principles, 
Leonora a copy at ſecond hand; in other words an imitation 
of an imitation; which, without forcing the premiſſes, af- 
fords a ſecond, and by no means an improbable ſolution of 
the likeneſs of the German Leonora to- our original Suffolk 
Miracle. Far JusTICIA. | 
I might here amuſe my readers with a comparative analyſis 
of the Suffolk Miracle, and the Poem of Leonora; diſcrimi- 
nate the features of reſemblance, and ſhew how and in what 
particulars, the one is an improvement on the other, I might 
purſue the ſame courſe with our different tranſlations of 
Leonora, four of which are in poſſeſſion of the Public, and 
comparing them with each other, and with the original, point 
out their ſeveral beauties, and not derogating from the merits 
of Bürger, ſhew wherein his tranſlators have the pre- emi- 
nence—But, to borrow a phraſe of claſſical extraction 
- 


Gentlemen ! I have done. 
E.-A. W. 
P. S. I ſaw within theſe few days a copy of Leonora 
in no very extraordinary binding, ſet at 131. 138. 


j 
* 


— — — ——— ¾0 


THE following Letter was received juſt as the laſt ſheet 
of this new impreſſion of the preceding work was committed 
to preſs, The inſertion of it, though not without conſulta- 
tion, may by ſome faſtidious readers be conſtrued vanity ; be 
it ſo: to me, I freely acknowlege, Dulce eft laudari a laudato 
Viro. The writer of it, is a gentleman whoſe various eru- 
dition and claſſical taſte have ſecured to him an elevated rank 
among the Literati abroad, as well as in his own country; o at 

| the 


* Member of the Royal Iriſh Academy ; Fellow of the Literary and An- 
tiquarian Society of Perth; Honorary Member of the Etruſcan Academy 
of 


— 
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the ſame time that his conciliating manners, and above all the 
goednefs of his heart, endear him more particularly to the 
favoured circle of his friends and acquaintance ; of which num- 
ber, I have to boaſt the happineſs of being one. Allow me, 
My dear Sir! thus publicly to acknowlege your kindneſs, and 
the pleaſure I take on all occaſions in ſubſcribing myſelf 


Yours moſs faithfully, 


Friday, Pune 27, 1800. Saugt Wurrz. 


— —— 


T oO SAMUEL WHYTE, 19.85 &c. 


DEAR SIR! ' 1 


1 LATELY read with pleaſure, and I hope ſome profit, 


your Miſcellany. Your Remarks are acute; the original 


Letters ineſtimable, and the Extracts curious and intereſting. 
As a work of ſo much merit muſt ere long reach another 
edition, permit me to remind you that the ſtory of the 
Myſterious Mother is fully detailed in the gth volume of the 
Spectator, No. 688, Dublin, 1748. It is alſo told by Ban- 
dello, who lays the ſcene at Navarre . . ſee Note (y) p. 272 
of an © Hiſtorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy. . . . If you 
have not t added this imperfe& work to your colleQion, and 
would 


of 8 and Member of the Areadian Academy of Rome. In the year 
1690 when this learned Society took the name by which it has ſince been 
aud is now diſtinguiſhed, © it was reſolved, that each member ſhould 
aſume a paſtoral name: v agreeable to this fundamental principle of the 
inſtirution the paſtoral name decreed by the ſociety to Mr. Walker on 
his admiſſion, was EUBANTE TIRINZIO. 
: See bis Hiſtorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, wherein is given a 
particular and ven intereſting a of that n, 
5. 208, — 
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would wiſh to conſult it, you may, I believe, find a copy 
either in the Dublin, or the College Library. 

If you do not mean to reprint your Miſcellany very ſoon, 
perhaps you would think it right to print a ſupplementary 
ſheet, containing the number in the SpeRator, which I have 
pointed out, and a reference to the Tale of Bandello. You 
are, I believe, the firſt who has attempted to trace this ſtory 
to its ſource. 

You'll obſerve in the note to which I have directed your 
attention, that in line 14 was ſhould have been were; 
it was certainly ſo written; but this is one of the numerous 
typographical errors occaſioned by my diſtance from the 
preſs. I envy you the correctneſs of your work. The lite- 
rary character of an author often ſuffers from the careleſſneſs 
of his printer. 

I preſume you know that we are indebted to the Leonora 
of Bürgher for Dr. Aikin's beautiful Tale of Arthur and 
Matilda. : 

My charming friend, Mrs. Magan, I hope is well; have the 
goodneſs to make my beſt compliments acceptable to her, and 

to Mr. E. A. Whyte, &c. and believe me to be, 


Dear Sir! very ſincerely, &c. 
Valeri | 
ayz a TY ; g 


P. S. Mr. Iſaac Reed of London has commiſſioned me to 
ſend him a copy of your Miſcellany: I have gotten one, 
which I ſhall forward in the courſe of a few days. 


PURSUANT to the intimation of my valuable and highly 
FINER I now add the ſtory of the Myſterious 
Mother, 


ts 
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Mother, from the 9th volume of the Spectator, p. 237.* It 
is given by the conductor of that work, as an anſwer to a 
letter preceding, dated Friday, July 11th, 1715, with a few 
prefatory lines by way of introduction, It runs thus : 

„I know of no better way of complying with my brother 
guardian's deſires, than in ſetting down the following hiſtory 
delivered to us among the writings of Mr. Perkins.” 

* A gentlewoman of great note, being left a widow, had 
© her ſon trained up in her houſe, who now being come to an 
© age of maturity, grew up, as in ſtature, ſo in wanton de- 


'< fires, earneſtly ſoliciting her chambermaid to comply with 


© his inclinations; ſhe had the grace not only to repel his of- 
© fers, but wearied out with his wicked importunities, to 
complain to her miſtreſs, of her young maſter's irregulari- 


© ties in behaviour towards her: the mother, out of a pur- 


© pole. to repreſs this wild humour in her ſon, bids the 
< maid, out of a ſeeming compliance, make appointment the 
© night following with him, and that ſhe would change 
beds with the maid, and taſk the gentleman to ſome pur- 
< poſe. This being done in purſuance to her orders: The 
«© Devil tempted the mother ; and, terrible as it is to hear, 
© inſtead of chaſtiſing him, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be em- 
© braced, and by him conceived a daughter. Finding herſelf 
grow big, weighed down with inward ſhame, to hinder it 
© from appearing ſhe ſecretly retired to a diſtant part of 
© the country, and left the child there to be educated with 
© all care and OO In ſome an ſhe thought proper to 


bring 


# The ſeventh edition, Dublin, printed by Samuel Powell, 1735, the 
firſt number and conſequently the firſt of publication, bears date Monday, 
Jan. 3d, 1715; but though the volume has gone through ſo many editions 
in both kingdoms, under the name of the Spectator, it is by no means of 
a piece with the other volumes of that admired periodical work, and 
certainly exhibits no traces of the pen of Addiſon, Steele, or any other 


of the elegant writers concerned in the eight volumes preceding, of which 
I was puffed off as a continuation. 
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bring home the concealed infant as a kinſwoman, and 
treated her like the child of a friend. The young virgin 
grew up to ſuch a degree of comelineſs in perſon and be- 
* haviour, that the ſon, ſtill a ſingle man, and now of about 
* one or two and thirty, fell paſſionately in love with her, 
and in ſhort, ignorantly married his own daughter. They 
© lived together very lovingly and comfortably, and were the 
parents of many children. But the mother who knew it 
© all, had, as it were, a whole hell in her boſom; ſtung one 
* day more than ordinary with remorſe, and bitterly gnawed 
with the worm of conſcience, ſhe flew to the learned 
© Divine who wrote this ſtory, and was an eminent caſuiſt, 
* for relief, and aſked the good man's advice, whether ſhe 
© ſhould not put an end to that courſe of fin, by revealing the 
matter: the Divine was of opinion, that as they lived in- 
© nocently in their ignorance, ſhe ſhould repent in ſecret and 
* conceal the buſineſs,  Sþe#, vol. 9, No. 688. 


——— IRS Mama 


The Note referred to in Mr. WaLkxer's Letter, runs thus: 
Having been induced to dilate, perhaps impertinently, 
upon the Myſterious Mother, I ſhall take this occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the fable upon which this inimitable Tragedy is 
built, is minutely detailed by Bandello, (Nev. 35, part ii.) 
who heard it related by the Queen of Navatre to his patron- 
eſs, Goſtanza Rangona e Fregoſa. Bandello's Novel is thus 
intituled : Un Gentiluomo Navarreſe ſpoſa una che era ſua 
ſorella e figliuola, non lo fapendo.” This ſtory alſo appears 
amongſt the Tales of the Queen of Navarre; but whether it 
was firſt given to the public by Bandello, or by her Majeſty, 
I cannot determine. Le prime tre parte delle Novelle del 
Bandello, were publiſhed at Lucca 1554, and the earlieſt 


edition 


— 
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edition of L'Heptameron of the. Queen, mentioned by De 
Bure, (Bibi. Inſtr. tom. ii. p. 94, Par. 1765) is that of Paris, 15 bo; 
but as the title- page of this edition adds & remis en ordre 
par Claude Gruget, there was probably an earlier.“ 
Hiſt. Mem. on Ital. Trag, p. 272, 3, 410 Lord. 1799. 
In the Monthly Review, referred to, p. 157, we find men- 
tioned a pamphlet [Lond. Cooper, 175 1,] containing a rela- 
tion of this extravagant tale, reprobated in pretty ſtrong terms; 
but it is plain the literary inquiſitors of thoſe days were igno- 
rant of its previous exiſtence. Their account runs as follows : 
As this narrative appears to us as a piece of fiction, we 
ſhall ſay nothing more of it, than that the ſtory is laid in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, and that the publication of caſes of 
this ſort ought never to be encouraged, even if proved to be 
fact, as the knowlege of ſuch unnatural, and (happily) un- 
common crimes cannot poſſibly be attended with any good 
conſequences: as examples, they will probably never deter 
others ; but may inſpire people with thoughts of ſuch practices 
as otherwiſe might never have entered their imaginations.” 
Lord Orford's Myſterious Mother, the offspring of this 
extravagant Tale, made its public appearance in print, 
A. D. 1781, and though never exhibited in London, found 
its way in good time to the Iriſh ſtage. The writer of the 
preſent article ſome twenty years before attempted a Tragedy 
on the ſame ſubject; a juvenile eſſay, which, ſcarcely finiſhed, 
was committed to the flames; (v. p. 103) but this we may 
conclude was not its firſt appearance in tEat character. This, 
or a ſtory nearly a-kin, had furniſhed buſineſs for the Tragic 
Muſe ſo early as the year 1640, if not earher. Tinctured 
however ſtrongly with the marvelous, i it marvelouſly crept into 
credit, and was on all hands induſtriouſly circulated ; a decided 
argument of its falſity. Calumny or imputation of guilt ſeldom 
wants abettors ; but to ſhew the frailty of our confidence in 
the retailers of ſcandal, even when from their own perſonal 


knowlege 
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knowlege they take upon them to vouch for the facts, we 
need only ſum up the evidence in the caſe before us. 

The Right Honourable Dramatiſt mentions the ſubject of 
his piece as a poſitive fact, that occurred in the reign of King 
WiLlt1am, and, as by circumſtances it appears, in the dioceſs 
of CanTERBURY, imparted by the unfortunate Culprit her- 
ſelf to the Archbiſhop, TiLLoTsoN. 

The Author of the pamphlet brought forward by the 
Reviewers, aſſerts it to have happened in the North of Scor- 
LAND in CROMWELL's time; and that he was in habits of 
perſonal intimacy with the parties; ſome of whoſe deſcendants 
were living, near the ſcene of action, as the author's ſon aſ- 
ſures us, A. D. 1751, when he committed the narrative to 
preſs. 

A German Author, whoſe name and addition have eſcaped 
me, records it as an event well known to have happened at 
PRAGUE, in a family of his own particular . acquaintance 
there; all natives of Bougmia. 

The ninth volume of the SpeRator gives it as an unde- 
niable fact, related in the works of the Rev. Mr. PEREINs, 
from the guilty mother's own mouth, who had applied to 
that pious and eminent caſuiſt for ſpiritual conſolation. 

Bandello, who has left the ſtory written in choice Italian, 
deriving his knowlege of it from her Majeſty of Navarze, 
aſcribes the unfortunate encounter to a gentleman of that 
country. Bandello's account appeared A. D. 1554. 

The Queen herſelf, we are informed, lays the ſcene of it as 
a true ſtory in LAN Doc, in the reign of Lovis XI. of 
FRANCE. a 

Biſhop Taylor in his great work called Ductor Dubitantium, 
on the authority of Comitolus, a Roman Civilian, ſtates it 
« as a ſtrange and rare caſe happening at Venice.” The 
Biſhop's book, a thick folio, was publiſhed A.D. 1659. 

* WY} The 
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The works of Comitolus, who probably was the original 
reporter, and gives it, one would rather ſuppoſe, as a fiction of 
law, I am not converſant in; but I well recolle& to have 
heard, when a boy, a ſimilar ſtory told of an Irtsn family, 
of conſequence, in one of the provinces; with this difference, 
that it was his Nurſe'by whom the amorous young Spark had a 
daughter, whom it was his misfortune afterwards to marry; 
and a gentleman was actually pointed out to me in the ſtreets 
of Dublin as a lineal deſcendant of theirs, | 

Is there a court in Europe that, under ſuch circumſtances, 


would not diſmiſs the cauſe ? 


- 
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P. S. Lord Orford, Mr. Walker properly obſerves, deeply 
regretted the choice of his ſubject, and the Reviewers are 
certainly right, © the. publication of caſes of this ſort ought 
never to be encouraged, even if proved to be fact.“ But in 
tracing them to their ſource, if we can prove them to be 
falſe, it is ſurely worth the trial; for it not only affords a 
leſſon to credulity, but in a great meaſure deprives them of 
their ſting. The reaſons for proſcribing the Myſterious 
Mother, will equally affect the ſtory of Oedipus, Phædra and 
Hippolitus, Caunus and Byblis, cum multis aliis, not only to 
the ſuppreſſion of many of our modern Plays, but to the utter 
excluſion of Ovid, and a majority of both the Greek and Roman 
Authors from our Schools, who with all their boaſted ex- 
cellencies, not only incorporate vice, but ſanction the com- 
miſſion of it, by the example and practice of their Gods. 
Scraps of morality, and ſententious obſervations are indeed to 
be picked up thinly ſcattered in their voluminous pages. 
Wiſdom and wit are little ſeen but folly at full length, as 
was ſaid of the picture of Beau Naſh between the buſt of 
Newton and Pope, and we are to rely on the thoughtleſs in- 
attention, in this caſe happily characteriſtic, of youth to pre- 
ſerve their warm and ſuſceptible imaginations from ſucking 
in the poiſon. Plato, himſelf poetical, baniſhed Homer from 
his Republic ; more juſtly upon this ſyſtem might Virgil be 
baniſhed from our ſeminaries of education. This is free lan- 
guage, and I well know to what ſtrictures I expoſe myſelf 
with the bigots to antiquity in the uſe of it. Bigots to an- 
tiquity ! this is not an age of bigotry; well then my charter 
to freedom of ſpeech is on equality with theirs. How many 
petit-maitre philoſophers, affectedly ſqueamiſh and prudiſhly 
ſevere, if in a book of religious deſcription, they peradventure 
ſtumble upon any word or expreſſion which their depraved 
fancies can torture into'a meaning never meant, will repro- 
bate it in toto, and without benefit of clergy devote it to the 
pit: yet in the ſame inſtant can ſwallow and quietly digeſt 
« Formoſum paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexin.” , . . Ves, Sir! 
but you know how that is accounted for.“ I know it is ac- 


counted for very lamely, in a way that does no honour to the 
| writer, 
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writer, if poſſible making the matter worſe: I know it is ac- 
counted for in a way that the Aneients themſelves did not ac- 


count for it. Juvenal, as well as Martial, who from proxi- 


mity of time, as well as local reſidence, had the beſt oppor- 
tunities of knowing, take the words in their plain meaning, 


in the obvious ſenſe which the tenour of other parts of his 


writings do not diſcountenance : . .' . Juvenal writes, 
Nam fi Virgilio puer, et tolerabile deſit 
Hoſpitium, caderent' omnes @ crinibus hydri : 
Bayle, and ſome of your modern ſcholiaſts, by their in- 
genuity and cleverneſs, vainly thinking to do away the ſtigma, 


explain it in a way that, to the abomination of the crime, 


ſuperadds the opprobium of panderiſm. 

A prudent Tutor, while he admires the beauties of the 
Poet, ſhould be convinced, that unreſtricted, no reading more 
improper could be permitted to boys; many of the paſlages 
can only tend to exite ideas the worſt calculated for a human 
breaſt; ever thing is ſo artfully and pointedly inſinuated, 
the moſt unprincipled libertine could ſcarce wiſh a choicer 
vade mecum, or exerciſe. more addreſs in the ways of ſeduc- 
tion; too frequently has it given the firſt alarm to the ſleeping 
paſſions, and inculcated the rudiments of the moſt deteſtable vice; 
yet theſe are the books recommended for ſtudy and improve- 
ment. Are ſuch things fit for the inſpection of youth, who are 
to be Huſbands and Fathers, perhaps LEOIsLATORS? Are 
they not rather fit, by nocturnal ſkulkers in obſcure corners 
and blind alleys to be read in the brothels of Sodom. Hap- 
pily the Engliſh language affords no parallels by way of il- 
luſtration; knew I of ſuch, I ſhould not chooſe to riſk burn- 
ing my own fingers by pointing them out. Some of our 
Readers may know that the preceding lines are but a modeſt 
parody upon a notorious paragraph of one of our pancratical 
Illuminati. Thoſe who are innocent of the knowlege, may 


learn from a genius not leſs meritoriouſly enlightened : 


Where ignorance is bliſs 


"Tis folly to be wiſe. Gray. Dif. Preſp. Eton Coll. 
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| Tun E following Introductory Ess v on the Ak r of 
READING and SPEAKING in PUBLIC, is part of the 
intended Publication alluded to by Mrs. SERIDan, in one | 
of that Lady's Letters, annexed to our REMARKS ON 
Bos w ELL, &c.“ addreſſed to my Father, Feb. 26th, 1 76 „ and 
was very ſoon after put to preſs; but, for what reaſon I am 
not informed, it was never ſince permitted to ſee the light- 
1 lately diſcovered the whole impreſſion i in a cloſet, tied up» 
juſt as it came from the Printer's; and, having carefully 
| peruſed it, requeſted the Author's permiſfion to make it 
public. He heſitated, and ſeemed not at all diſpoſed to 
conſent. Conceiving, in the lapſe of years, it might have 
been worn out of his memory, I begged of him to read it: 
then, ſays he, it will aſſuredly be condemned to the ſnuff- 
ſhop ; but if you really think it will be of uſe, and that 
in 1799 I ſhall not be held reſponſible for the errors and in- 
advertencies of 1759, for in that year it was written, 2 
leave it to yourſelf. He was manifeſtly aware of the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, and not a little diffident of his 
own execution; for in the firſt inſtance, he ſubmitted the 


manuſeript 


8 Lately publiſhed, together with a dM, on Boxcues's LzoNORA, 
and other TxacTs, on curious and intereſting ſubjects. 


4080 
3 to the examination of ſeveral of his moſt learned 
and judicious friends, who, however ſanguine he might ap- 
pear for the honour and advantage of his profeſſion, did nat 
damp the ardour of his purſuits with diſapprobation. One 
of, them particularly, in Vhem dhe moſt, juſtly; confided, en 


returning the copy, accompanied, Foy with tho Jallowing: en- 
* Letter: 


812 140 


dan e er WH 1E. Es d. 


* 


. 881 
HavinG ended my Remarks, which it roauired cloſe ex- 
amination and repeated peruſal, to make ſo numerous, I muſt 
recall to your mind, a reflection, vrhich I communicated to you 
as it occurred to me, in the laſt, Letter I wrote: you on the 
ſubjeQ of the Elegy, and which now, ſtrikes me with re- 
doubled force—* That neither as an Author nor a Critic 
am] formed for Jou, .. .. When you, ated che part of 
"my Critic, I eafily obferyed that you were diflatisfied with 
my production, becauſe you could not bring it to a perſec- 
tion, that my productions would never admit of; but, 
which you 2, 28, W3s natural, had full in your idea: and, 
now as my Author, I find that while I nibble at letters, 
| "words, phraſes and definitions, there i is an inſight into the 
| principles of language, an extent of reading and experience, 
a penetration into, and obſervation of things relative to your 
3 in nn an acquaintance with the buman facul- 
ak ties 


4 
ties and diſpoftion, that to follow; às far à8 ydu could Lead, 
would be worth & thoufand Tuch eriticiſms. I muſt beg, 
therefore, thatherefftet' you will not expoſe my own little- 
neſs to my view, by impoſing on me à tf; like this, to 
which I am ſo unequal” On every occafion within my com- 
paſsg L ll be happy to N nenen 


14 1 189 41 * 
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DEAR gra, 
IHN babefe friend, 
Your incere frien 
As 
and buns erte, 
+9 oh bei indw nem v1 I 51731 
lom Leo). of 9Jem 0! teh1199 re FAN N 


tial te this friends 9 or not, 18 1 now Hb t. to 
the intelligent aud candid reader, and ſhould it in ſome re. 


ſpedts fab of giving entire ſatisfaction, it will at leaf prove 


iche Authbr's aſſiduity, and That at ſo early u period of his 


life, he ſpared no pafns to Guiry! HitTaf for the due UiC- 


charge of the i importint T Taſk he bad tindeitken, that of 
M decztistpef Tbith “! ancifoubony ya, Ac nor 


A Third and Fourth Part was "intended by way of " : 


and illuſtratton of the Theory advanced; but the neceſſity 


of that, bas, in à greit menfure, been fuperſeded'by ſuble- 
. quent” publications; too” well known,” to need any recom- 
mendatiòn on the rd ang Tas, from the EviTor, | : 


et ann dt ow nenen OE 100» 
MonDpar, 


Mar 5, 1800. DW. ATHENRY WHYTE. 
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Public Elpcution-- Advantages. of Early Inſtitution Uſeful. Purpoſes 
to which a'Rhetorical Education. is adapted Excellency of the Eogliſh 
Language. «+ Conciſa Hiſtory, of our Language « . Excellency of the 
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Different Ways of ſounding the ſame Letters, and various 
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| Alphabets, particularly the Engliſh . . . Engliſh Alphabet analytically ex- 
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by 
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PROSPECTUS. 


THE ENGEISH GRAMMAR axp CLASSIC-SCHOOOL, 
1 DUBLIN, GRAFTON-STREET, N.. 15. 
EDUCATION in all its moſt uſeful and ornamental branches, 
- Theoretical and Practical, eonducted upon Academic Principles, 
with a view to complete the. Gentleman and Man of Buſineſs, 
whether his deſtination be to the Senate, the Pulpit or the Bar; 
including every requiũte qualification for the Counting-houſe 
and Mereantile Departments, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, with 
due attention to the Culture of the intellectual Faculties and all 
the Moral Virtues; the whole calculated to forward and ſupport 
the great ends of Social Intercourſe, and to unite the rational 
ure, the good Subject, and the intelligent, uſeful and happy 
1 en 3 
Alſo, Youth boarded, and carefully provided, with all ſvitable 
Accommodations, wherein Neatneſs, Health, and Mental Im- 
Provement, are attentively confulted, by the Aurnox, Th 
* 8 S8 AMU EL WHV FT E, 
| And the EpiTror, his Son, 
| bat EDWARD-ATHENRY WHYTE. 
N. B. The practical branches, Writing, Arithmetic and Book- 
beeping, &c. indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every ſtation of life, are par- 
ticularly att, to, by the Principals themſelves, and taught in 
-auperiour. ſtyle, of, which the young Students in the Claſſic 
Department, or intended for the Univerſity, have uniformly the 
advantage; and to thoſe intended for Holy Orders, the proper 
manner of delivering the Church Service is alſo. pointed out and 
regularly inculcated, together with every requiſite article of in- 
ſtruction and preparation for a decent, animated and effectual diſ- 
charge of the ſeveral duties of their ſacred function. 
* 4 in addition to the daily routine of buſineſs deſeribed, 
Ma. E.-A. Wars having eollected a Philoſophical Apparatus 
(allowed to ſurpaſs any thing of the kind yet ſeen in this country) 
continues to read once. a Year) a Coussx os Lacturs, 
adapted to the Capacities of Youth, which cannot fail to open 
their, Underſtandings, and greatly contribute to, and facilitate 
their progreſs in every other branch of learning 
Advantages not in any other mode of inſtitution to be procured ! 
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propriety and grace, in public, runs ugh the 
© natives of the Britiſh dominions, is acknowleged ; 
© it ſhews itſelf in our Senates, and enn on the Bench, 
and at the Bar. 5 
That Divine Service, in general, is mot with, 
that ſolemnity, diſtinctneſs, and propriety, 1 nature 
of ſuch ſervice demands; nor diſcourſes delivered from the 
pulpit, with ſuch powers of perſuaſive or foreible elocution, 
as can make them produce their intended ae 1s alſo ge- 
nerally allowed.. * 
With "theſe pointed and judicious remarks, adopted 225 the 
Rev. Dr. OB¹¹8 letter, recommending the ſtudy of Engliſh, 
&c. 2292 writer of that val uable work, entitled n n 
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opens his lectures on elocution; to which he ſubjoins the follow- 
ing, equally pertinent, and worthy of our moſt ſerious regard. 

* In ſhort, that good public reading, or ſpeaking, is one of 
the rareſt qualities to be found, in a country, where reading 
* and ſpeaking in public are more generally uſed, than in any 
* other in the world ; where the doing them well 1s a matter of 
the utmoſt importance to the ſtate, and to ſociety ; and where 
© promotion, or honour, to individuals, is ſure to attend even a 
* moderate ſhare of merit in thoſe points, is a truth which can- 
not be denied.” 

Notwithſtanding this ingenious authour has laboured theſe 
points, for a ſeries of years, with acknowleged ability and un- 
wearied application ; notwithſtanding the matters, here inſiſted 
upon, are indeed obvious and ſelf-evident, hitherto no percept- 
ible effect has been produced in the ſtate of elocution among 
us. His public exhibitions were inadequate to the end; and his 
writings, * Caviare to the general, have fallen into few hands; 
and fewer ſtill have been diſpoſed, or duly prepared, to ac- 
company him through all the ſteps of an argument, which re- 
quired capacity and attention, to perceive the juſtneſs and utility 
of his deductions. His object, profeſſedly, was the improve- 
ment of his auditors, perſons of advanced years ; and numerous 
are they who ſtand in need of it: but mere ſpeculation will go 
but a little way, in caſes where early and aſſiduous application 
is indiſpenſably requiſite. Great good ſenſe, reſolution, and 
perſeverance fall not to the lot of many. Yet, great good ſenſe, 
reſolution, and perſeverance are abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 
who would ſubdue the prejudices of education, and extermi- 
nate early bad habits. A falſe kind of ſhamefacedneſs hangs 
about us, that forbids us to go a ſecond time to ſchool : And, 
though the proverb wiſely aſſures us, *77s never too late to learn, 
vanity ſtands in the gap, and will not ſuffer us to ſubmit to the 
humiliating taſk, To be ſenſible of our deficiencies, is itſelf a 
conſiderable part of knowlege ; and, to avail ourſelves of every 
opportunity of improvement, is the only mean of arriving at the 
ſummit, But,. waving all farther animadverſions on this head, 
for the preſent, the attempt now in contemplation 1s upon a more 

actical principle, calculated for the riſing generation; not, 

owever, without particular reſpect to the advantage of mature 
years, and more enlarged underſtanding. 

It is of more importance to a ſubjeft of Great Britain, to be 
able to read Engliſh well, than to be able to read any other lan- 
guage ; yet not only ſuch as are taught modern languages, m 
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the far greater number of thoſe who receive a learned education, 
read every language they are acquainted with, better than the 
language of their own country. Latin, Greek, and French * 
are generally read correctly at fight; Engliſh, ſcarcely ever; 
for living teſtimony of which, we need only pay a viſit to 
any of our univerſities. There we may find numbers, who 
could pronounce Virgil and Homer throughout, with perfect 
eaſe, certainty and preciſion, utterly incapable of reading, or 
writing two ſentences, with tolerable propriety, in their mother- 
tongue, The reaſon is, thoſe languages are carefully ſtudied, 
and taught by. rule; our own is picked up at random, and 
neglected; and, fo very different + and unfriendly are they in 
all reſpe&s to ours, that, far from being neceſſary, as too im- 
plicitly and generally preſumed, the labour and application 
beſtowed upon them is demonſtrably injurious to the Engliſh, 
and the chief cauſe of its preſent fluctuating and undetermined 
Rate, as education has been hitherto conducted. 

While there are ſtrong appearances of public ſpirit, in many 
things, which of late years have been ſet on foot among us, 1t is 
matter of ſurprize, that we are not more attentive to a buſineſs 
of ſuch univerſal conſequence. Either its uſefulneſs is not 
ſufficiently conſidered, or the methods of arriving at it not 
commonly known. Is there a meeting for buſineſs, or an aſ- 
ſembly for amuſement, where the want of this accompliſhment 
15 not immediately perceived ? where the particularities of the 
nurſery, the ſchool, or the province, are not continually betray- 
ing themſelves? But, of all places, the defect is molt viſible 
in the Houſe of God, and its conſequences moſt prejudicial ; 
becauſe the very end of meeting, is thereby, moſt remarkably 
defeated. . 

In all countries, where ſcience has made any conſiderable 
progreſs, their language has been a principal object of atten- 
tion; and, in proportion as that has been cultivated, the arts 
have advanced towards perfection. Turn to the hiſtory of the 
— ages of Greece, and Rome; England, with all her 

oaſted advantages and refinements, comparatively conſidered, 
2 18 

* One of our modern modiſhly-bred ladies, boaſting of her proficiency in 
the French tongue, aſſerted, ſhe underſtood and ſpoke it better, than ſhe did 
Engliſh, and, for the truth, appealed to a French lady in company. The Pari- 
ſian very candidly and ſenſibly anſwered, * I am not, my dear madam, ſuffifi- 
s ently acquainted with the Engliſh to determine; but I ſhould be aſhamed 
+ to ſpeak or underſtand any language half ſo well as my own. 


T So very different, that in moſt caſes the direct reverſe of the rules 
which anſwer for the Latin idiom is nearly the ſtandard for Engliſh, 
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is but, in a ſtate of infancy, and has no right to plead an excep- 
tion. We find the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages, and 
nations, ſtrenuouſly inculcating this principle, as the ſure foun- 
dation of their glory, and the grand bulwark of their civil and 
religious liberties : *T were eaſy to produce an ample liſt of au- 
thorities, to ſupport the fact; but a recent and moſt remark- 
able inſtance, among ourſelves, may come more directly to my 
point. | | 
In the year 1745, when the Earl of Cheſterfield was our 
chief governour, the weight of public bufineſs in a new em- 
ployment, and in the midſt of a dangerous rebellion, did not 
prevent that illuſtrious nobleman from caſting his thoughts upon 
the education of our youth, In various converſations with ſome 
of the heads of our univerſity, he took notice of the general 
neglect of a proper cultivation of the Engliſh language in the 
ſchools, and colleges of England, as well as thoſe of this king- 
dom ; declared his readineſs to encourage every thing which 
might tend to promote the writing and reading of it, with cor- 
rectneſs; and, in teſtimony of his earneſtneſs in the cauſe, pro- 
poſed a premium of thirty guineas, for the beſt ſpeech, to be 
written and pronounced in Engliſh, the King's next birth-day. 
This was deſigned only to give a beginning, and lay the founda- 
tion of ſome more laſting inſtitution ; which he warmly recom . 
mended to the Provoſt and Senior Fellows: They concurred in 
the uſefulneſs of the deſign, and agreed that a lecture ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe. A ſtatute was accordingly drawn 
up, and laid before them ; and, in ſeveral ſubſequent meetings 
and conſaltations, many excellent reſolutions were entered into ; 
and all preparatory diſpoſitions duly regulated, and finally de- 
termined upon. What a pity it was not carried into execution! 
Here they ſtopped: And, I am authorized to ſay, the difficulty 
of finding perſons able, as well as willing, to undertake the 
care of this lecture, was the principal — 1 why no farther 
progreſs was made in the affair. This at once proves the great 
importance, and, of courſe, the neceſſity of ſuch an inſtitution. 


If any doubts ſhould ariſe, as to the difficulty of the thing, it 


will appear the leſs ſurprizing, when it is conſidered that the 
qualifications neceſſary to gel lecturer, as hereafter deſcribed, 
are not very common. 

After all, had the deſign taken effect, it was but a pro- 
viſional expedient. The proper place for commencing theſe 
ſtudies is at ſchool ; for, certain it is, the principles of elocuti- 
on, and the rules of Engliſh Grammar, cannot be too ſoon in- 

n * culcated ; 
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culcated ; Children ought to be trained in them, from their 
very firſt rudiments, when the pliant organs are eaſily formed 
to the pronunciation of any ſounds; and before prejudice or 
evil habits ſhall have taken root, Beſides, as but the ſmaller 
number of the youth of theſe nations, receive a collegiate 
education, the reſt, to whom it would be no leſs uſeful and or- 
namental, muſt be entirely excluded from the benefits of ſuch 
an inſtitution. 

What is true of moſt of the improvements which are made 
by ſtudy or culture, 1s peculiarly io of the Art of Public Speak- 
ing. If there be not a foundation laid for it in the early part 
of life, there is no reaſonable ground of expectation that an 
degree of excellence therein, ſhould ever be attained. The 
impediments, 1n caſe of adults, already hinted at, we ſhall in- 
veſtigate hereafter : Let it ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, that as 
good ſpeaking depends upon, and conliſts in, practice more 
than theory (tho? a well eſtabliſhed theory is not only deſirable 
but indiſpenſably neceſſary) it requires the earlier initiation, 
that practice may have its full ſcope, before the time of life 
arrives, in which there may be occaſion for public exhibition, 
Mankind muſt ſpeak from the beginning, therefore ought, 
from the beginning, to be taught to ſpeak properly ; otherwiſe 
they will inevitably contract habits of ſpeaking improperly ; 
and whoever knows the difficulty of breaking through bad ha- 
bits, will avoid that labour by prevention. There is a wide 
difference between ſpeaking and writing, Some, nay moſt of 
mankind, are never to be writers; all are ſpeakers, Young 
perſons ought not to be put upon writing, from their own funds 
I mean, till they have furniſhed their minds with thoughts, 
that is, till they have acquired funds ; but they cannot be kept 
from ſpeaking. 

A queſtion may be put, what claſſes of children are the 
proper objects of ſuch a courſe ? The anſwer is ready. It is not 
partially confined to order or _ Like our conſtitution, 
diffuſing bleſſings all around, it breathes the ſpirit of freedom; 
reſpects the general community, and with a foſtering arm em- 
braces, male and female, all its branches. It is peculiarly 
adapted to the purpoſes of children of rank, entitled to fit in 
either Houſe of parliament ; and equally calculated to anſwer 
the important ends of thoſe who would effectually diſcharge 
the duties of their calling, or are defirous to ſhine in the 
pulpit, on the bench, or at the bar. The country gentleman, 
who wiſhes to ſupport an intereſt, and maintain an influence 
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in his county; the merchant, in the aſſemblies of his com- 
mercial brethren ; and even thoſe of inferiour note, in their 
corporate capacities, muſt ſoon perceive the advantages of read- 
ing and ſpeaking their mother tongue with propriety and ad- 
dreſs. It 1s an allowed maxim, that, upon all ſubjects, good 
reading is the beſt comment. What an immenſe addition both 
of pleaſure and profit muſt the ſtudent in his cloſet receive, thus 
enabled to animate and 1mprove the nobleſt ſentiments of his 
moſt favourite authours, with a ſpirited and ſuitable delivery ! 
What advantages as a writer may he not hence derive, thus 
taught to form his periods; to poliſh his ſtyle ; and to transfuſe 
into his compoſitions, all the copiouſneſs, fluency, energy, and 
perſuaſive graces of living ſpeech! The merely domeſtic man, 
ſuppoſing him entirely unambitious of a literary character z ſup- 
oſing him to have no view to the ſenate, the pulpit, or the 
bw will yet find his account in beſtowing ſome pains in ac- 
quiring a degree of maſtery in his native tongue; It will 
eſtabliſh his conſequence among his friends, and companions ; 
and, within the circle of his influence, as well as in his own im- 
mediate family, and domeſtic retirements, it will enable him 
more effectually to promote the intereſts of religion, morality, 
and good neighbourhood. A boy may turn out an extraordi- 
nary penman, an excellent accomptant, a ſublime mathemati- 
cian, and withal a very bad man. Thoſe branches of ſcience, 
however uſeful, contribute nothing to the improvement of 
morals, In the ſtudy of elocution, the caſe 1s far otherwiſe. 
The examples for practice, ſelected from the moſt approved au- 
thours, conſequently include an extenſive field of inſtruction, 
upon a variety of the moſt improving and intereſting topics, 
conveyed in the moſt elegant and forcible language; and, that 
the pronunciation and manner of delivery may perfectly accord, 
every ſentiment, every expreſſion, every word, muſt be care- 
fully analized, and ſedulouſly examined. Nothing here can be 
admitted implicitly, or in groſs. Every circumſtance of matter, 
tendency, time, place and connection of the whole, and all 
its parts, muſt be comprehended, and thoroughly digeſted by the 
young declaimer. They mult be reiterated, and impreſſed upon 
his mind, till his whole ſoul, warmed into actiòn, and pregnant 
with its effects, pours them forth, like Pallas from the head 
of Jove, completely armed with every grace, and every power 

of genuine irreſiſtable eloquence. Hence his feelings are re- 
eulated ; his diſpoſitions corrected; and all his reaſoning facul- 
ties duly exerciſed and improved. The moſt exalted virtues, 
h prudence, 
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prudence, moderation, felf-denial, humanity, juſtice, piety, 
equity, patience, duty to parents, deference to ſuperiours, the 
love of his country, and a reverence to her laws, are the con- 
ſtant theme of his contemplation. Vice is rendered odious ; 
the paſſions deſtructive to himſelf, or hurtful to others, painted 
in their native deformity ; and artifice and villany, ſtripped of 
their maſk, he 1s taught to deteſt and to avoid. Good princi- 
ples come recommended under the idea of pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment, and the practice of them becomes familiar, and grows 
into habit. Accuſtomed to ſpeak before numbers, he is always 
ſelf-poſſeſſed, and conſequently his deportment orderly, conſiſtent 
and free, He acquires confidence without effrontery ; dignity 
without pride; and, full of the energies of virtue, is never afraid 
to enter the liſts in her defence: thus he ſupports her intereſt 
with fortitude and ſucceſs. Does not this exhibit a ſyſtem of 
the moſt delightful and effective morality? can it be denied, 
that a boy, educated upon theſe principles, with a proportional 
ſhare of the gifts of nature, muſt become a more uſeful member 
of ſociety, than is poſſible in the common methods? His heart 
will be humanized ; his underſtanding opened ; his ſentiments 
enlarged ; his morals improved : he muſt be a more diſintereſted 
friend; a more rational companion; a more confirmed chriſtian ; 
a better man; in a word, more completely qualified to diſcharge ' 
every civil and ſocial duty of life in whatever ſtation. 

Writing, arithmetic, and mathematics, are doubtleſs uſeful 
and abſolutely neceſſary inſtruments; but an inſtrument the 
moſt perfect in its kind, without a head to apply, taſte to direct, 
and an improved well regulated heart to ſuperintend all, is of 
little intrinſic value. Our mechanics are merely handicraftſmen ; 
they can execute indeed ; but are obliged for taſte and deſign 
to nations more ſtudious of cultivating their mental faculties. 
To inſtance, among multitudes, but in a ſingle article. Our 
ſilk manufacture. How much ſuperiour to the French in quality! 
in fancy how ſhamefully inferiour ! What ſums does it annually 
coſt the nation, and what artifices are exerted to procure their 
patterns! bewitching inducements to clandeſtine 1mportation ! 
This is a ſtriking monument of our futility and neglect; and 
in all works of elegance and fancy, the proofs of our inſuffi- 
ciency are proportionally obſervable. For want of proper edu. 
cation to form our judgement, as has been remarked, we impoſe 
upon ourſelves extraneous conceptions, and an incongruity of 
taſte, which often hurry us to needleſs and prepoſterous expence, 
and make us a bye-word among the nations. But will thele 
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evils be remedied by learning to read ? No, not merely by learn- 
ing to read: but by laying a foundation there, and cultivating 
our mother-tongue, as they have wiſely ſet us the example, it 
will induce a general ſpirit of emulation; diveſt us of a certain 
clumſineſs and barbarity of idea; and diffuſe a general good 
taſte throughout the land. This, with our executive abilities, 
would ſoon teach us to excell our arrogant vain- glorious maſters, 
and ſecure to us the ſuperiority in arts as well as arms. 

But ſetting aſide all motives of national benefit (too often pro- 
ſtituted in theſe our days) if entertainment alone were the object, 
what could be more delightful than to hear the beautiful and ſub- 
lime ſentiments of a Milton, a Shakeſpear, a Dryden, a Pope, a 
Tillotſon, a Voung, an Addiſon, a Shenſtone, or a Maſon, flow- 
ing with judicious, ſpirited, harmonious, expreſſive and happy 
propriety, from the charming lips of a Townſhend, a Millſington, 
a Birmingham, a Gardiner, a Nevill, a Montgomery, a Boyd, 
a Nugent, an O Reilly or a Beresford? what more rational? what 
could ftand in competition? Theſe conſpicuous names, with 
many others in the — world, here juſtly claim diſtinction, 
and ſhew how much even beauty may be enhanced and improved 
by the addition of unaffected good ſenſe, and a modeſt culti- 
vated underſtanding. © The Romans, notwithſtanding the great 
© eaſe and certainty with which the art of reading and repeating 
© their poets might be acquired, took uncommon pains to arrive 
© at the utmoſt accuracy in that reſpect. To the moſt critical 
© knowlege of the rules, conſtant practice was added. The 
© had perſons regularly trained, to be able to perform it wit 
_ © exa&neſs and grace, as much as our ſingers now are in muſic 
© and reciting fine paſſages out of Virgil, and their other 
excellent poets, was a chief part of their entertainment, in 
© the ſame manner that ſinging ſelect airs of Handel, or playing 
© favourite ſolos of Geminiani, are with us.“ “ Cicero, that 
prince of philoſophers and real patriots, as well as of orators, 
explicitly teſtifies, that addreſs in ſpeaking is highly orna- 
mental, as well as uſeful, even in private life. f The limbs 
are parts of the body much leſs noble than the tongue ; yet no 
gentleman grudges a conſiderable expence of time and money, 
to have his ſon taught to uſe them properly; which is indiſ- 

| | putably 


* See Britiſh Education, where, in a ſtyle and manner happily adapted to 
the ſubje&, the authour of that judicious performance has endeavoured to open 
the eyes of his countrymen, and muſt give ample ſatisfaction, upon this and 
many other very intereſting points, to all who attentively peruſe his work, 

+ Cicero de Oratore, Lib. 1. p. 83. 
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putably right, and is there no attention to be paid to the uſe of 
the tongue, the glory of man ? 

Suppoſing a perſon to be ever ſo ſincere and zealous a lover 
of virtue and of his country, without a competent {kill and 
addreſs in ſpeaking, he can only fit ſtill, and ſee them wronged ; 
for, deſtitute of the requiſite qualifications, how ſhall he attempt 
to prevent or redreſs the evil? Let an artful and eloquent ſtateſ- 
man harangue the Houſe upon a point of the utmolt conſequence 
to the public, he has it greatly in his power to miſlead the judge- 
ment of the members. And he, who ſees through the delution, if 
he be aukward in delivering himſelf, can do nothing to hinder 
the ruinous ſchemes propoſed by the other, from being carried 
into execution, but give his ſimple negative againſt them, with- 
out ſo much as explaining to the Houſe his reaſons for ſo doing. 
The caſe is the ſame in other ſmaller aſſemblies and meetings, 
in which volubility of tongue, and fteadineſs of countenance, 
often prevail againſt ſolid reaſons, and moſt important conſi- 
derations, 

Theſe are truths, ſo manifeſt in themſelves, that the bare 
mention of them, one would think, ſhould flaſh conviction 
upon every hearer; but it is the weakneſs of many to ſhut their 
eyes to reaſon, unleſs backed by authority ; and to deny their 
aſſent to ſchemes of the moſt glaring utility, unleſs they have 
precedent to ſupport them. In this reſpe& alſo ſatisfaction 
is at hand. Hiſtory, almoſt in every page, furniſhes indiſ- 
putable teſtimony to the purpoſe; experience gives daily 
proof of the ſame ; but the following obvious and ſelf-evident 
poſitions, duly attended to, mutt clear up every difficulty, and 
filence even ſcepticiſm itſelf, 

„That the ſubjects of Britain are the only civilized people of 
ancient or modern times, who neglected to cultivate their lan- 
guage, or to methodize it in ſuch a way, as that the knowlege 
of it might be regularly acquired, is a propoſition no leſs ſtrange 
than true.” 

That the Engliſh are the only free nation recorded in hiſtory, 
poſſeſſed of all the advantages of literature, who never ſtudied 
the art of elocution, or formed any inſtitutions, whereby they, 
who were moſt intereſted in the cultivation of that art; they, 
whoſe profeſſions neceſſarily call upon them to ſpeak in public, 
might be inſtructed to acquit themſelves properly on ſuch occa- 
ſions, and be enabled to deliver their ſentiments with propriety 
and grace, is alſo a point as true as it is ſtrange.“ 

„ Theſe negle&s are the more aſtoniſhing, becauſe, upon ex- 
amination, it will appear, that there neither is, nor ever was a 

"" nation 


nation upon earth, to the flouriſhing ſtate of whoſe conſtitution 
and government, ſuch ſtudies were ſo abſolutely neceſſary. Since 
it muſt be obvious to the {lighteſt inquirer, that the ſupport of 
our eſtabliſhment, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, in their due vi- 
gour, muſt, in a great meaſure, depend upon the powers of 
elocution, in public debates, or other oratorial performances, 
diſplayed in the pulpit, the ſenate-houſe, or at the bar.” 

“ But to leave the public intereſts out of the queſtion ; is it 
not amazing, that theſe ſtudies have never been eſtabliſhed 
here, even upon ſelfiſh principles, which, in all other caſes, 
ſeldom fail of having their due force? ſince it can be ſhewn, 
that there never was a ſtate, wherein ſo many individuals were 
ſo neceſſarily and deeply concerned in the profecution of thoſe 
ſtudies ; or where it was the intereſt, as well as duty, of ſuch 
numbers,- to diſplay the powers of oratory in their native 
language.” 

There is not a ſingle point, in which the ſtudy of oratory 
was neceſſary to the ancients, wherein it is not equally ſo to 
us ; nor was there any incitement to the knowlege and practice 


of that art, whether of pleaſure, profit, or honour, which with 


us is not of equal ſtrength.” 


«© We, as well as the ancients, have councils, ſenates, and 
aſſemblies of the people, whoſe deliberations and debates turn 
upon matters of as much moment ; where oratory has fields as 
ample, in which it may exert all its various powers; and where 
the rewards and honours, attendant on eloquence, are equal. 
If we look into the hiſtory of England, for more than a 
century paſt, if we appeal to what daily paſſes within our 
own obſervation, we ſhall find, that moſt perſons have made 
their way to the head of affairs, and got into the higheſt 
employments, not on account of birth or fortune, but b 
being, what is commonly called, good ſpeakers.* The inſtances 
of bad ſpeakers riſing to eminent ſtations in the government 
are rare.“ 

«© Nor is oratory leſs neceſſary to us at the bar, than it was to 
the ancients ; nor are the rewards of profit, fame, and prefer- 
ment leſs attendant on it there ; as has been experienced by all 
in that profeſſion, who took pains to improve their talents in 
that way.” 

« But there is one point, a moſt momentous one, in which 
oratory is eſſentially neceſſary to us, but was not in the leaſt 
ſo to the ancients. The article I mean, is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to us; ft is the baſis of our government, and pil- 
lar of our ſtate, It is the vivifying principle, the ſoul of 
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our conſtitution, without which it cannot ſubſiſt; I mean 
REL1icion.” | 

As the Religion of the ancients conſiſted chiefly of rites and 
* ceremonies, it could derive no aſſiſtance from oratory ; but 
© there is not the ſmalleft branch of ours, which can be well 
executed, without {kill in ſpeaking, and the more important 
parts, calculated to anſwer the great ends, evidently require 
the whole oratorial powers,” : 
In ſhort, the difference between the ancients and us, ariſes 
from one obvious cauſe, In the courſe of education, we have 
purſued moſt of the ſtudies which they did; but ſome we have 
wholly omitted. In all the /czences to which we Hawe applied, 
we have far outdone them; and if they ſtill excel us in many 
of the arts, it is either becauſe we have wholly neglected their 
cultivation, or, where we have made the attempt, we have 
taken a wrong courſe, The chief points in which they differed 
from us, were the ſtudy of their native language and oratory, 
And it can be indiſputably ſhewn, that they poſſeſſed no ad- 
vantages over us, but what aroſe, either immediately or conſe- 
quentially from their knowlege, ſkill, and practice in grammar, 
rhetoric, and oratory.” - 

But it is a pretty current obſervation, that the Engliſh lan- 
guage is unfit for the purpoſes of oratory, and but indifferently 
adapted to the higher and more ſublime ſpecies of poetry ; 
nay, ſome go farther, and pretend to diſpute its very exiſtence 
as a language, 'They call it a tongue; a Babel of all the dif- 
ferent languages ſpoken upon earth ; a wild, untowardly Scyon, 
grafted upon a rude and barbarous ſtock; they admit indeed, 
that this may be in ſome ſort characteriſtic of all the modern 
tongues ; yet as they have been aſſiduouſly cultivated, and are 
more nearly a-kin to the mother-language, they boaſt eminent 
advantages over ours. It is infiſted upon, that we cannot 
tranſlate any original work from any other language, without 
r circumlocution. That the Engliſh abounds in monoſyl- 

ables, in which che number of conſonants are out of all pro- 

portion to that of the vowels; and that the rougheſt and moſt 
diſcordant conſonants are often huddled together in the ſame 
ſyllable. That it is greatly deficient in point of diphthongs. 
That it wants that happy inflection of nouns and verbs, which 
give ſuch variety and majeſty to the Greek and Latin, by the 
change of termination, and increaſe of Polyſyllables : That 
conſequently it cannot have that inverſion and power of tranſ- 
pofition, thoſe great ſources of harmony in ſtyle, by the freedom 
which they give of ranging words at will. That it has not the 
| C 2 ule 
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uſe of quantity, nor conſequently of poetic feet, without which 
| there can be no true numbers. It has been from the beginning 
| left wholly to chance, and has been of courſe in a continual 
| | ſtate of fluctuarion; and that no pains have ever been taken to 
|| regulate, refine or aſcertain it. In ſhort, that it is not fo 
muſical as the Italian, fo poliſhed as the French, ſo courteous 


as the Spaniſh, ſo majeſtic as the Greek, nor can it ever ſtand 
| in competition with the Latin. 0 


To anſwer theſe ſtrictures analytically, and in detail, is beyond j 
| the purpoſe of this eſſay ; to ſpeak to them in a ſummary way, { 
| is all that can now be attempted ; and, even ſo, formidable as 
| they appear, it 1s preſumed they will be found for the moſt 

part erroneous or ſuperficial. It is natural for men to have a 
predilection in favour of what has coſt them much pains and 
| attention ; prejudices of education are of all others the moſt 
| difficult to ſurmount; and as Greek and Latin are fo early le- 
| commended to us, and ſuppoſed the high road to ſcience and 
eſtimation in life, it is no way wonderful ſo many ſtand up in 
| their defence. That they are highly deſerving of our attention, 
| 1s not denied ; that they are uſeful as well as ornamental, is alſo 
allowed; but if through an enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for them, or 
| any other language, we learn to deſpiſe or negle& our own, we 
| pervert the purpole of learning them, and, ſpoiled of their virtue, 
they become worchleſs and deſtructive. Let our Anti-anglicans 
alk themſelves, have they a determinate and ſtrictly adequate idea 
of the real eſſence and properties of language? have they conſi- 
| dered thoſe properties and eſſentials generally, and in the ab- 
ſtract, and, thence deducing clear and diftin& principles, have 
they ſedulouſly and duly applied: them to thoſe languages, of 
which they pretend to judge ? or have they taken up their opi- 
nions curſorily by heariay, and at large? that this laſt has 
been for the moſt part the caſe, in reſpect of the Engliſh, 
is evident, as there is not a treatiſe extant, where the peculiar 
genius and conſtitution of our tongue are ſifted to the bottom, 
and its ſpecific difference pointed out. | 
Were any man hardy enough to attempt to prove, that 
the Engliſh language is not ſo much encumbered with mono- 
ſyllables as it appears to be; he would probably be laughed at 
as a whimſical viſionary; yet ſach a demonſtration is within 
the ſphere of good ſenſe and found reaſoning, Accent is the 
bond which ties ſyllables together, and forms them into words ; 
and as in our longeſt words, we have but one prevailing accent, 
| ſo for every ſuch accent we have a determinate word.“ * 
tne 
See Lectures on Elocution, where this Article of Accent, (greatly import» 
ant to a juſt delivery) is clearly and ſatisfactorily treated. 
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the particles by which we connect and diſtinguiſh the relation 
of words, in the conſtruction of ſentences, are in their nature 
utterly diveſted of accent, ſo that in pronunciation, however 
ſeparately written, they coaleſce and incorporate with the 
principal term, and by ſuch union conſtitute one aggregate 
word or polyſyllable. Without entering minutely into a philo- 
ſophic diſquiſition of this point, we need but conſult ſome 
of our moſt eſteemed authorities, to illuſtrate and aſcertain the 
fact: there we ſhall find a numerous catalogue of words, with 
their connective particles, uſed indifferently in a ſeparate or 
coaleſcent ſtate ;* cuſtom, or neceſſity not having yet eſtabliſhed 
uniformity in that point. Theſe are ſo many evidences, at 
leaſt that the charge brought againſt our language, as to mono- 
ſyllables, making the ear and not the eye the judge, is ill founded 
and unjuſt. Hear the ſentiments of an ingenious writer on this 
head; the paſſage is curious; and as the book is ſcarce, I ſhall 
give it more at large f. 
The excellence of the Engliſh is its ſimplicity; and if, with 
* this ſimplicity, it be capable of conveying the thoughts of 
© one man to another, on all occaſions, with clearneſs and 
«« precifion, the end of language is effectually anſwered, As 
© to multiplicity of monoſyllables, they are not to be avoided 
« in any language of ſo ſimple conſtruction as the Engliſh ; 
& becauſe the prepoſitions and ſigns of the tenſes muſt be kept diſtinct 
% from the nouns and verbs, that they may be applied with any 
* noun, or with any verb. But if they were conſidered as 
& united into one word with the noun or the verb with which 
& they are placed in conſtruction, ſuch word, as a polyſyllable, 
* would, for the moſt part, contain as few ſyllables, as the 
6 correſpondent Latin or Greek noun or verb. Therefore the 
„complaint 


* 


* Thus we write indifferently, can not, or cannot; no body or nobody; an 
other or another; no thing or nothing; any thing or an; thing; and occaſion- 
ally we find, by partition and bipartition; by ſection and biſection; in action 
and inaction; in caſe and incaſe; in bght and incite; in deed and indeed; in 
devotion and indevotion; in direct and indirect; in elegant and inelegant ; in 
delicate and indelicate; in juftice and injuſtice; in truſt and intruſt; to gather 
and together; with all and withal ; alſo, a way and away; be gone and be- 
gone; and a thouſand others, identically the ſame, as to accentual pronuncia- 
tion, though widely different in poiut of meaning : 1n this view we may alſo 
include our compound words, as cart-rope, ink-horn, houſe-keeper, &c, &c, 
in which reſpect we have an eminent advantage over all modern languages, if 
not equal to the ancient. 

+ Speculative Grammar, Quarto, page 281. 

t Thus of-a-mar is an expreſſion of the ſame number of ſyllables, as hominis 
or arb eπũ·ð·0ꝗi., and may-run as currat Or Tpey 9%, which to my ear have no great 
ad vantage in point ot ſound neither, and ſo of moſt other inſtances. 
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« complaint of the Engliſh being weakened by the auxiliary 
„verbs, or by any other means, is without foundation; and 
« if Tacitus, or any other authour, cannot be tranſlated into 
«« Engliſh, ſo ſhort as the original, neither can almoſt any good 
« Engliſh authour be tranſlated into Latin, ſo ſhort as the 
« original. Let any man take a ſcene of Shakeſpear, and try 
« jf he can turn it into /ambic verſes, which ſhall not exceed 
e the number of the Engliſh verſes; and yet every Iambic verſe 
e contains twelve ſyllables, and the Engliſh heroic verſe con- 
« tains but ten. Or, without taking ſo much pains, let the 
« ſoliloquy of Cato, juſt before his death, in Mr. Addiſon's 
« tragedy, be compared with the Latin tranſlation of it in 
„Number 628, in the eight volume of the Spectator, and it 
«« will appear, that the Latin is at leaſt one-third longer than 
« the Engliſh. Yet this ſpeech is in the character of a Roman, 
© on a common topic; and ſo is more nearly in the Roman 
« way of thinking, than otherwiſe it would be: and hence it is 
« more ſuited to the Latin idiom, than an Engliſhman's ſpeech 
« upon an Engliſh ſubje& would be.” 

The reaſon why tranſlations cannot be fo ſhort as originals, 
is, becauſe the nouns and verbs of no two languages, perfectly 
fuit each other; nor do the alluſions, or figures in any two 
languages, exactly correſpond ; and when this happens, cir- 
cumlocution mult neceſſarily be uſed in the language into 
which any original is tranſlated, Mr. Addiſon ſays, the Engliſh 
language ſunk under Milton; fo would the Greek have ſunk 
under Homer, if he had attempted an epic poem on Milton's 
ſubject; and if we turn to Shakeſpear, and ſeveral other of 
our claſſic writers, we may find many ſet ſpeeches, equal at 
leaſt to any that have deſcended to us from antiquity, Would 
our public ſpeakers take the pains to arrive at excellence, which 
Demoſthenes and Tully did, there is little doubt but the Engliſh 
language would ſhew ſuch excellence as effectually as either the 
Greek or Latin. 

That our words ſeem overloaded with conſonants, muſt be a]- 
lowed, if we regard them only as they appear to the eye on paper; 
but the ear acknowleges no more than are conſiſtent with energy 
and expreſſion, when delivered by the tongue of a ſkilful ſpeaker. 
A ſpirit of pedantry prevails in our mode of ſpelling ; and, 
from an idle affectation of adhering to etymology,* we retain 

| abundance 


For the advantage of foreigners, it is pretended, who may learn our lan- 
guage ; ridiculous were it even ſo; we ſquander away a thouſand times mare 
attention upon theirs, than they beftow upon ours, and yet they think it not 
worth while to return the compliment, 
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abundance of ſuperfluous letters in writing, which would excite 
laughter, were they heard in diſcourſe. This is one of the 
main difficulties and diſcouragements in learning our language. 
The French and Italians have acted more wiſely, and freed them- 
ſelves from thoſe exotic trammels; but the free-born Britons, 
in the dreſs of their words, as well as the decoration of their 
perſons, are afraid to think for themſelves, and ſervilely make 
their parade in borrowed feathers. Our alphabet, for which we 
are indebted to the Latins, is very imperfett ; a circumſtance 
which however fpeaks in favour of our language. We have 
demonſtrably nine vowels, and nineteen confonants, in all twenty 
eight elementary ſounds ; the Greeks and Latins but twenty two; 
conſequently they could not furniſh us with characters to anſwer 
thoſe fix ſupernumerary ſounds. And, owing to our indolence, 
or our partiality for thoſe tongues, we have never yet endeavour- 
ed to remedy the evil. Diphthongs are inconteſtably ornamental 
to a language; our grammarians tell us we have ſix proper, and, 
as they call them, nine improper diphthongs, though there is in 
all theſe but two, which really come within the deſcription of a 
diphthong, oz, and ox ; and yet we have in fact twenty four; 
the Greeks only fix +; the French eight; and the Romans ten. 
Farther, notwithſtanding the charge of roughneſs and diſcord- 
ance, we admit no guttural ſounds, which, prevailing in moſt 
modern tongues, render them harſh and diſagreeable; even the 
ancient Greek was not wholly free from them, for it is probable 
they ſounded their x Chi gutturally. The letter 8, which the 
French ſo loudly exclaim againſt in our language, occurs as fre- 
quently in Latin as with us, and far more frequently in our books, 
trom whence they judge, than it meets the ear in our pronunci- 
ation, being for the moſt part ſoftened into the ſemivowel Z f. 
But how can we reconcile to any delicate and unprejudiced ear, 
their ſnufling grunting naſals, offenſively reiterated through 
every ſentence. | 
Our language is not only capable of poetic meaſures, as well 
as the Latin and Greek, but in a much more extenfive and ſu- 
periour degree, if harmony and variety be taken into the eſti- 
mate, Tbe principles of their ver{ification and ours, are nearly 
the ſame ; and only differ in the application, and ſome few cir- 
cumſtances, in which we have indiſputably the advantage. 
Their hexameters, or heroic meaſures, were confined to a 
ſucceſſion of two movements only, the Dactyle and the Spondee, 
equal 
+ The Greeks have twelve diphthongs, proper and improper ; the 3 


but five, according to moſt grammars. | 


The letter Z, is evidently a ſemivowel, though not ranked as ſuch by our 
grammarians, 
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equal in point of time, limited in quality, and reftrained in their 
application; the verſes uniformly terminating in a Spondee pre- 
ceded by a DaQtyle* : ſo that, altho' they run to the extent of 
ſix feet, their utmoſt range in point of variety, that great ſource of 
harmony and expreſſion, conſiſted in ringing the changes upon 
two feet, in the four firſt members of the verſe. Our heroic 
metre, tho? a foot inferiour, as to ſize, admits of eight ſeveral 
feet, diſperſed thro” every part of the verſe, under one or two eaſy 
metrical reſtrictions ; four feet of two ſyllables, and four triſſyl- 
labic feet, eſſentially differing both in time and movement, viz. 


Diſſyllabic Feet. Triſſyllabic Feet. 

RS TT. , Tube .... vv . 
Spondee . . . = — Amphibrach, , © 0 
Jambic . . . © - ST 40>. 
Trochee ... 0 DaQyle W 


With this additional advantage, that we have duplicates of five 
of the eight, and a power of forming the ſixth in no leſs 
than four different ways, at the will of the compoſer : One ſpecies 
of movement of a more melodious tenour, adapted to ſubjects of a 
ſoft and plaintive nature ; the other calculated for more ſpirited 
and forcible expreſſion. 

The genius of the ancient tongues, to which their hexameters 
were peculiarly adapted, reducing them to the narrow com- 
paſs of two feet, obliged them, in perpetual rotation, to put forth 
all their wealth at once ; which, however ſpecious and intrin- 
ſically beautiful, in works of length, will induce a ſameneſs that 
cloys the ear, and renders them tedious and inſipid. We, who 
have a latitude of eight feet, are under no ſuch neceſſity ; we may 
indulge in a boundleſs variety ; our treaſures are inexhauſtible, 


and ſuited to every occaſion. The utmoſt variation their heroics 


were capable of, may be exemplified in eight words; tis impoſſible 


to exhibit ours in eight times ſo many lines. Nor are ſyllabic 


numbers the only articles to be attended to ; there are other in- 
gredients, which enter into the compoſition of our verſification, 
unknown to the ancients, and with which the moderns themſelves 
are very ſuperficially acquainted. The meaſures and literal 
utterance of the learned tongues, depended wholly on quantity, 
inſeparably annexed to the ſyllables of their words, conform- 
ably to certain eſtabliſhed mechanic laws; ſo that any perſons 
: who 


To this the exceptions are fo rare, that I recollect but one in the firſt 
ZEneid, and two in the ſecond, and thoſe terminate in two ſpondees, and are 
called ſpondaic hexameters, , 

+ A breve is put over a ſhort ſyllable; a long - over a ſyllable of a long 
ſound, | 
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who could articulate their words properly, though utter ſtrangers 
to the ſenſe, could pronounce them with perfect rhythmical pro- 
priety ; and perſons entirely ignorant of the true pronunciation, 
or manner of ſounding their words, may write Latin verſe, 
agreeably to the rules of proſody, harmonious and flowing as 
the moſt admired of the Auguſtan age. Our poetic meaſures, 
reducible to no ftated mechanic rules, depend upon accent, not 
quantity; though we alſo have the uſe of quantity, which, 
with every other article of meaſured pronunciation, is regulated 
by emphaſis, and the relative importance of the ſenſe of our 
words, as they conſtitute ſentences. Hence ariſes the indiſpen- 
ſable neceſſity of being complete maſters of our grammar, and 
the full import of our words, to form an adequate judgment of 
our language,, or to ſpeak it with elegance and preciſion, and to 
diſplay the various rhetorical excellencies, of which it is ſo emi- 
nently ſuſceptive, 

The firſt principles of excellence in any language, are clear- 
neſs and preciſion. Whatever counter-a&s thoſe firſt prin- 
* what end ſoever elſe calculated to anſwer, 1s doubtleſs 
a blemiſh, and proportionally eclipſes its perfection. Of this 
nature proves the boaſted power of inverſion and tranſpoſition 
in the Latin and Greek, which, though it may contribute 
ſomething in point of cadence, renders their conſtruction dark 
and intricate. The ancients, we know, indulged themſelves 
in the uſe of it, as parents are apt to cheriſh and fondle the 
moſt infirm and fickly of their offspring, to a degree of extra- 
vagance ; even Cicero himſelf is ſeverely cenſured by his coun- 
trymen and cotemporaries, for his exceſſive affectation in this 
particular, But whoever attentively confiders the genius of 
thoſe tongues, may be convinced, that in the — periods 
of refinement, the ancients were impelled by a motive of ne- 
ceſſity to that perplexed arrangement of their words, rather 
than diſpoſed to it by choice. Their Syntax depended upon 
the conſonancy of final ſyllables; nor had they any other re- 
gularly eſtabliſhed mode of marking the relations and depen- 
dencies of their words in the ſtructure of ſentences. An ori- 
ginal and grand defect in the conſtitution of thoſe tongues, as 
it 15 impoſſible to preſerve the due order of ſuch words in gram- 
matical ſucceſſion, without offending the ear with a perpetual 
reiteration of the ſame final ſounds, 

Now admitting that tranſpoſition of words may be a ſource 
of beauty in thoſe languages, does it thence follow, they muſt, 
tor that reaſon, be more excellent than ours? The want of ſim- 
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plicity of Syntax, can never be compenſated by any acquiſition 
of cadence, or by any other advantages which can be ſuppoſed 
to reſult from a complex Syntax, ſuch as that of the Latin and 
Greek. The buſineſs of life is not to learn language, therefore 
that plan of expreſſing our thoughts, which is the ſooneſt ap- 
prehended, is inconteſtably the beſt; provided it be preciſe and 
ſufficiently general. Here the Engliſh of all languages, ancient 
or modern, ſtands unrivalled. To this effect, let us fabjoin what 
the judicious authour already cited, farther obſerves. 
It muſt be apparent to any one, the leaſt converſant in 
Latin and Greek, that the mechaniſm of thoſe languages 
depends, in a great meaſure, on the correſpondence of final 
© ſyllables, to which, while we are reading them, we are com- 
pelled to be continually attentive. Now in Engliſh, there is 
no danger of wearying the ear, by a too frequent repetition 
of ſimilar final ſounds ; and therefore there is no occaſion to 
embarraſs the conſtruction, in order to avoid this inconveni- 
ence, Unlimited variety in the beginning and ending of 
words, is a characteriſtical property of Engliſh, This variety 
in the beginning of words, ariſes not only from the original 
ſtructure of our tongue, but from the inſeparable prepoſitions 
we uſe in compounding words, which we have adopted from 
the French, Latin, Greek, and other languages; and as to 
variety of the ending of its words, that muſt be much greater 
than it can poſſibly b 
guage in which the nouns are declined by caſes, and the 
verbs conjugated by final terminations, For the ſame termi- 
nations of the caſes, tenſes and perſons muſt be continually 
recurring in every ſuch language, and produce a ſad and 
weariſome eifect upon the ear.” For this the only remedy is 
tranſpoſition, which we ſee is productive of conſequences no 
leſs diſagreeable and inconvenient, although of a different 


nature: yet in ſpite of all, a ſmatch * of the old leaven will 
ſill remain. 
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Thus we find 


——en quo diſcordia cives | 
Produxit miſeros ! en queis conſevimus apres ! 


— — — --- t;bique 
Oſcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. 
Hinc omnis largo pubeſcit vines fœtu: 
VIRGILe 
me. 


e in the actual conſtruction of any lan- 
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From the above premiſſes, attentively conſidered, we may 
artly gather why their proſody and poetic meaſures are not, 

in all reſpe&s, applicable to our language; and why blank 
verſe, eſpecially upon the claſſic model, of which we want not in- 
ſtances, however 1dolized by ſome, who, Procruſtes like, would 
have every thing conform to their ſtandard, 1s not by others 
thought perfectly congenial to the admirable ſimplicity, and per- 
ſpicuity of Engliſh ; and alſo why rhyme, which is admitted, 
and eſteemed ornamental in ours, and other modern tongues, 
would be intolerable if attempted in theirs. A diſtinction 
founded upon the different genius and conſtitution of langua- 
ges, and neither a proof nor a conſequence of any ſuperiority 
of taſte poſſeſſed, in this inſtance at leaſt, by the ancients over 
the moderns ; as ſome writers, perhaps in this reſpec not wholly 
unprejudiced, would have us believe, 

«© Were our language to be ſtudied and improved to the 
pitch of perfection whereof it is capable, it would perhaps 
appear, that the qualities of ſound, to fit it to all ſorts of 
* poetical compoſitions, are blended in more lucky propor- 
tions, than in any other; and that we have on that account 
as great an advantage over the ancients, in point of num- 
bers, as the invention and improvement of our muſical in- 


© ſtruments 
— metaque fervidis 
Evitata retis, palmaque nobilis. Hor ACE. 
Quas cum poſideas eſt violare _ 
Non aliter fitiens vicinas Tantalus undas 
Captat, et oppoſitis abſtinet ora cibis. Lonc, Max. 
Spargimur innocuæ ſuccis melioribus Herbæ, | 
Percutimurgue caput converſæ verbere virgæ. Ovip. Mzr. 


Non Rhodierum, quorum uſque ad noſtram memoriam at, aliquot annos, 
continues ante legem Gabiniam ille populus Romanus cujus zſque ad noſtram 
memoriam, &c. Cicero : pro lege Manilia, Set, 18. 
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te ſtruments have given us, with reſpe& to harmony. But in 
& both caſes, we have failed of the end, by a negle& or abuſe 
« of the means which alone could give us a ſuperiority.” —— 
We did not know, that amidſt all their variety of meaſures, 
« in their different ſpecies of poetry, there is not one, to 
* which we either have not, or may not have ſomething ana- 
* logous in ours, and for the moſt part more perfect in its 
kind.“ How few are there capable of perceiving, that 
* Milton does not exceed Homer and Virgil in any thing fo 
*© much as in his numbers? The Paradiſe Loſt ſufficiently ſhews 
te its fitneſs for Heroic poetry. In the works of Shakeſpear, 
* we may ealily diſcover that it is the molt proper for tragedy 
* ever yet made uſe of. The ſame alſo may be ſeen in {ome of 
« his comedies.” ——*< Milton's Lycidas affords an example of 
its elegiac powers; and the Cyder of Philips, of its didactic, 
c which will be found in the aptitude of its meaſures to its 
* matter, ſuperiour to the Georgics : nor are we without in- 
* ſtances happily adapted to the eaſe and ſimplicity of Paſtoral. 
* In the Lyric ſtyle of compoſition, the Engliſh can boaſt of 
* the moſt perfect Ode that ever was produced in any language, 
sin point of variety, harmony, and expreſſion in its numbers. 
J mean the Ode on St. Cecilia's day, by Dryden.” 
«© Horace has uſed the heroic meaſure in his ſatyrs and epiſtles, 
te but with a far leſs degree of eaſe and happy familiarity, than 
« the Engliſh is capable of in that ſort of writings. Add to 
te theſe, its uſe in a new vein of poetry, and perhaps not one of 
« the moſt unpleaſant kind, whereof no traces remain in the 
« writings of antiquity, the grave burleſque, as in the Splendid 
« Shilling of Philips.” Theſe pertinent and judicious obſer- 
varions are extracted from the ſecond book, of Briti/fo Edu- 
cation, chapter the ninth ; containing alſo many other curious 
remarks on the ſame ſubjet, of which no one, who has the 
intereſts of education and the Engliſh language at heart, 
ought to be ignorant. In this enumeration, we muſt not 
forget another ſpecies of writing, the humorous burleſque, to 
which it has been ſucceſsfully applied by Butler, in his Hudibras; 
neither ſhould we omit the elegant ſtory-telling vein of Prior. 
From all which we naturally deduce this concluſion, That the 
Engliſh 1s equally well ſuited to all the various ſtyles of poetry, 
heroic, tragic, comic, paſtoral, elegiac and didactic. | 
We are told, and we ſeem to take it for orthodox too, that 
our language is unfit for muſic; but upon what authority ? 
We annually cram the pockets of certain Italian emigrants of 
Os Oye. low 
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low education, and mean parts, except in their vocation, whoſe 
performances we extravagantly affect; we entertain them as 
teachers, and that doctrine they propagate, wherever they 
gain acceſs, Every language has its difficulties, and appears 
uncooth to Aliens; ours of courſe is not without them, and in 
their mangled pronunciation ſeems diſſonant and barbarous 
indeed ; on this they ground their aſſertion ; they can neither 
write nor ſpeak it intelligibly; are too proud and indolent to 
give the requiſite application, and feeling their deficiency, 
would gladly ſhift it from themſelves, and fix it upon the lan- 
guage. Our Tramontane Macaroni linguiſts, by a ſtrange kind 
of contradictory ſelf-deluſion, ſtrikingly characteriſtic of theſe 
countries, run headlong into their opinions, and preſuming 
themſelves adepts in the continental tongues, have their idioms 
and phraſes perpetually in their mouths, and are inceſſantly 
idolizing their imagined beauties ; though it is but fair to ſup- 
poſe, that broken French and Italian are at leaſt as incidental 
to us, as it is to foreigners to ſpeak broken Engliſh. That the 
Italians ſhould ſhine in muſic, and ſurpaſs us in an art which 
they dearly purchaſe, and to which their nation, and their whole 
lives, are ſo entirely devoted, is nothing wonderful. Excel- 
lence is the reward of application: and in decrying our lan- 
guage and muſic, and conferring the palm upon their own, b 

the labour of ages, refined and reciprocally adapted to * 
other, they act wiſely as children of this world, for by that 
craft they live. But ſuppoſing them in the wrong, who ſhall 
inform them better? Who have we that can take upon him to 
ſay determinately, what our language may be capable ot? — Our 
countryman Purcel, and ſome other modern maſters, have af- 
forded us pleafing proofs that Engliſh is not quite deſtitute of 
muſical expreflion, and in the grand and martial ſtyle, it even 
ſoars above the Italian. There is a national muſic, as well as 
national language, both, probably, deducing their character 
and peculiar properties from the caſt and genius of the people, 
and which cannot be altogether diſunited, and implicitly adopted 
by any other without manifeſt diſadvantages. This our maſters 
appear to have wholly overlooked, and, — the legiti- 
mate offspring, have employed all their ſkill and induſtry to na- 
turalize a ſpurious iſſue, beautiful, and captivating indeed in its 
aſpect, but of a meagre, emaſculated conſtitution : Had the cha- 
racters of poet and muſician been united, as when they flouriſhed 
in the golden days of old, matters would have taken a different 
turn; then they might have given their genius ſcope, _ = 

| ou 


C5 
ſhould perhaps have heard the Britiſh lyre attuned to native 


ſtrains, 


—_—_ 


Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. MrLTox. 


How aptly, allowing thoſe foreigners their utmoſt claims, 
might we then apply theſe admirable allegoric lines of the ſame 
divine pen, almoſt literally realized ? 


— © I have oft heard” 
Heſperian * Circe, with the Syrens three, 
Amid the flowery kirtled Naiados, 
« Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 
Who as they ſung would take the priſon'd ſoul, 
And lap it in Elyſium 
© Yet they in pleaſing ſlumber lulled the ſenſe, 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf, 
But ſuch a ſacred and homefelt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
© I never heard 'till now 


MiLTon's Couus. 


Words, in reſpect of thoughts, are generally eſteemed mere 
arbitrary marks; and the elements of which they are ſeverally 
compoſed, as having no ſort of connection with, or relation to 
the ideas of the mind, which by common conſent they are un- 
derſtood to repreſent, The fact is otherwiſe. The elements of 
language, called letters, have the properties of muſical ſounds 
in a certain degree; ſome harſh, ſome ſmooth ; ſome more, 
ſome leſs agreeable to the ear; and theſe again, in the ſtructure 
of words and ſentences, are combined and apportioned in a 
rich and almoſt endleſs variety: Similar to theſe are the 
ideas and emotions which take poſſeſſion of the human mind ; 
and it ſeems reaſonable to imagine, that nature, independent 
of art, would not be ſo much at variance with herſelf, as to 
pitch upon coarſe and diſcordant ſounds, to repreſent what was 
in itſelf pleaſing and deſirable; or that ſoft and mellifluous 
notes ſhould be appropriated, to expreſs rough and tempeſtuous 
ſenſations. More juſt and conſiſtent is it to conclude, that the 
types of our ideas and emotions muſt correſpond with the im- 
preſſions that gave them birth. And as we actually find it, the 
very ſound of the terms made uſe of, would frequently indicate 
ſomething of the nature of the objects and — 1 

whic 
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which they ſtood the ſymbols. Doctor Wallis & corroborates this 
Theory, by a numerous variety of examples, even in ſingle 
words, wherein our language may boaſt a vaſt ſuperiority over 
all others. The inſtances of collective expreſſions of this 
nature, picked out of the Greek and Latin poets, are well 
known, which it were eaſy to match with multitudes of a 
ſimilar kind, gathered from our own writers; the following 
now preſent themſelves. . 


An interrupted movement, flow and magnificent. 
——  ——The ſud'den glan'ce 
Appears far” ſouth, erup'tive thro? the cloud ; 
And fol lowing ſlower, in explosion vatt, 
The Thun'der raises his tremen'dous voice: 
At firſt' heard' ſolemn o'er the ver ge of Heav'en 
'The tem'peſt growls ; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightenings flaſh' &c, &c. 
THoMPsoON's SUMMER. 


Light and airy. | 


The Black'-bird whiſtles from the thorny brake. 


In Ip. 
Swiftneſs. 


Aſabel, ſwift Er than the North'ern wind, 

Scarce could the nim'ble motions of his mind 

Oütgö his feet ; 50 ſtrangely would he run“, 

That time itſelf perceiv'd not what was done. 

Oft o'er the lawns and mead'ows would h: paſo, 

His weight unknown and harmleſs to the graſs. 

Oft o'er the sand's and hollow duſt would trace, 

And not an at'om trouble or deface. 

| CowLEY. 
Unwieldy exertion, 


Scarce from his moũld 
Behemoth, big'geſt born of earth, upheav'd 
His vaſtneſs. 


Mi1LTOSN. 


In Grammatica Linguæ Anglicanæ. 


A ſort 
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A ſoft and flowing movement. 


Soft is the ſtrain when Zephi'yr gent ly blows 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother num'bers flows. 


| Po PE. 
Delicate and tender. 


| Awake, 
My fairéſt, my eſpcus'd, my lateft found 
Heav'en's laſt' beſt gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake. 


MiL rox, Book V. 


With thee conver'sing I forget all time ; 

All ſeasons and their change, all pleaſe alike. 

Sweet 1s the breath of morn, her rising ſweet 
With charm of ear'eft bird's ; pleasant the ſun”, 

When firſt on this deiightful lan'd he ſpread's 

His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower 

Glis'tering with dew ; fragrant the fertile ear'th 

Af'ter ſoft” ſhowers ; and {weet the coming-on' 

Of grateful evening mild ; then' silent night 

With this' her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And theſe the gem's of heaven her ſtar'ry train. 

But neither breath of morn, &c, &c. 

MilToN, Book IV. 


The ſinging of the Nightingale deſcribed. 


But hark'! for thee the lonely ſong'ftreſs tries, 

To chace the awful ſtillneſs from the ſkies : 

In ſhor't es'says ſhe firſt' attunes her throat, 

And calls Attention touch ing note by nate ; 

The mellowing tones cönnectéd now appear, 

And grateful ravHhment dwell's on the ear ; 
Smoothly continuous ſhe gen'tly plains, 

And ſweetly mod'ulates her ſoothing ſtrains; 

Now bolder grown with just' gradation ſwell's, 
And all the grove her tale reſpon's1ve tells; 

Trill ing ſhe holds her voice ; now gliding then'ce, 
Soft', ſoftly down, it dies upon the ſen'ſe ; 

Scarce heard, far, far remote, we catch the notes, 
As thro” the ſtilly air the mel ing mũsic floats, 
Thus ſoft and flow, bris'k, lively, clear and ſtron g, 
Till morn ſhe warbles forth her varied ſong' ; 


Piercing 
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Piercing the lov'e-torn mind and night's dull ear, 


With ſounds almoſt too exquisite to bear, 
Anonymous. 


Terrour, expreſſed in harſh and diſcordant movements. 


i 


Approach thou, like the rug ged Rus'fian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoc'eros, or the Hyrcanian tiger, 
Take an'y form bit that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never trem'ble. 
SHAKESPEAR. 
I cou'd' a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt wor'd, ? 
Would har'row up thy s6ul ; freeze thy young” bload' ; 
Make = two eyes, like ſtar's, ſtart from their ſpheres ; 
And each particular hair to ſtan'd 6n en'd, 
Like quill's upon the fret ful por cüpine. 
| IBID. 
Impetuoſity. 
Arm, arm, ye Heavens, again'ſ theſe per jür'd kin gs, 
A wid'ow cries, Be Hus band to me, Heaven ! : 
BID, 


In the following we hear the falling of the ponderous Oak. 


Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thun'der down. 
ANONY, 


Uniform exertion of ſtrength. 


That bow, whoſe thick tough' tex t re t11'd in vain, 
* Baf'f'd Each effort of the courtier train. IBID. 


Chearful imagery, with melancholy reflection. 
The breezy call of in'cenſe-breathing mõörn, 
The ſwallow twit'tering on the ſtraw-built ſhed”, 
The cock's ſhrill' clarion, or the ech'oing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed”. 
SHENSTONE. 
Reluctance. 
For who, to dumb I a prey, 
This pleasing an'xious being e'er resign'd, 
Lef't the warm precin&s of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt on'e lon'ging, lin'gering look behind, 1 
BID. 


F Anxiety, 
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Anxiety, with extreme languor. 


Thy dear, dear nãme his laſt' faint faultering breath 
Repeats ; and quit's thee, quits thee, but in death'. 
AnonY, 
Tranquility and torpitude. 


With eaſy courſe 

The ves'sels glide ; ünléſs their ſpeed be ſtop'p'd 

By dead' calms, that of't lie on thoſe ſmooth sas, | 
While every Zeph'yr ſlteps ; then the ſhrouds drop“; 
The downy feath'er on the cordage hun'g, 

Moves not ; the flat sea ſhines like yellow gold 

Fas'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 

Of ſome old tem'ple, wide. 


TRE FIEECE. 


It is needleſs to multiply quotations, theſe will ſufficiently 
illuſtrate what is meant by numerous compoſition; and, to what 
an uncommon degree of perfection our language is capable of 
it, muſt ſtrike every reader of taſte. To enter into a particular 
analyſis of their ſeveral excellencies would take up much time and 
attention; and to aſcertain them properly, would require adiſtinct 
and ſeparate treatiſe. But this is a ſpecies of beauty not to be 
every where expected. The nature of language will not admit 
of it in all caſes in an equal degree; nor are all ſubjects, circum- 
ſtances and ſituations, ſufficiently important and intereſting to 
require it; yet an attentive reader might very eaſily enlarge the 
collection. Our poets, 1 Spenſer, Shakeſpear, Mil- 
ton and Dryden, abound with inſtances to the like effect innu- 
merable; where, as in the examples juſt recited, not only the 
general turn and movement of the verſes, but the very words 
and elementary ſounds of which they are compoſed, co-operate 
with the ſubject, and ſtrongly tend to affect the mind with cor- 
reſpondent impreſſions. Will it now be ſacrilege to ſuppoſe 
they cannot be ſurpaſſed, probably not equalled, in a like 
number of verſes taken together, through all the extenſive 
range of antiquity ? Be it however noted, theſe paſſages are 
not cited as models of pure and uniform melody, or —— 
cadence, the only idea, though ſurely a very inadequate one, 
moſt people conceive of metre; but as inſtances of that fitneſs 
of numbers, and ſentimental harmony, which alone conſtitute 
the eſſence, the ſoul of genuine verſification ; or as a noble 
writer expreſſes himſelf immediately to the point. 


Sublime 
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Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The ſound 1s ſtill a comment on the ſenſe, 
RoscoMMoN. 
Such as are under the influence of particular prejudices, and 
have paid little or no attention to the nature and intrinſic effi- 
cacy of articulate ſounds, may think this idea puſhed- too far, 
and pronounce the whole fanciful or unimportant. Every 
neighbourhood, coffee-houſe, and petty aſſociation, has its 
oracle, who challenges ſupremacy 1n all matters of taſte and 
judgement, and dictates to the reſt ; beware of encroaching on 
his prerogatives; his High Mightineſs is abſolute, it 1s in 
vain to reaſon with him ; he ſees intuitively, in a moment, all 
the parts and intricacies of a ſubject, which has coſt the painful 
application of years to inveſtigate, and in three words deter- 
mines the point; his ſentence is law; and his opinion all de- 
cifive : but, ſhoemaker, go not beyond your laſt, Poſitive 
aſſertions are not argument; and though a ſignificant ſhake of 
the head, or a conſequential ſhrug, may ſerve to cloke defict- 
ency, and, on ſome occaſions, may for a while invalidate fact, 
it cannot change the nature of things. The authority of more 
enlarged and tempered diſcernment muſt prevail. We are not all 
born with the ſame faculties and diſpoſitions, conſequently all 
do not ſee and feel alike. Swift, that miracle of penetration 
and literature, had no ears for muſic; the ſcreeching of a 
cutler's grinding-ſtone, was as agreeable to him, as HandePs 
organ, that filled every other hearer with rapture and aſtoniſn- 
ment: And tho? we ſuppoſe it poſſible for ſome men to con- 
template a Venus, without emotion, yet that will never per- 
ſuade thoſe of happier ſenſations, that beauty does not exiſt. 
There muſt be in nature certain principles, that lead to per- 
fection, which, though not vulgarly known, nor obvious to 
every eye, may not remain impenetrable to genius and in- 
duſtry ; and thoſe principles, though never as yet perhaps pro- 
perly aſcertained, muſt have reaſon and truth for their founda- 
tion. Whoever builds upon that baſis, may diſregard the ca- 
vils of the ſuperficial and the vain; he will deſerve praiſe, 
though he cannot enſure ſucceſs. 

If, as ſeems univerſally admitted, the conſtituent parts of 
ſpeech be Sound and Meaning, the comparative excellence of 
languages muſt turn ſolely upon thoſe two hinges. In the firſt 
article, we hope it appears, that the Engliſh is demonſtrably 
inferiour to none: on the contrary,” in the words of 
a competent judge, ** DR lucky concurrence of 
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e circumſtances it hath happened, it may be proved to be ſu- 
« periour in its qualities, not only to all the modern, but 
upon the whole, to the admired languages of antiquity” —— 
more capable of anſwering all the 'purpoſes of ſpeech, 
«© whether of uſe or ornament, than any that has hitherto ex- 
<< iſted upon earth,” ——and could we be prevailed upon to 
ſtudy and improve our language to the pitch of perfection 
whereof it is capable, he farther adds, comparing it with the 
ancient tongues, —** though we might ftill be obliged to 
& confeſs that their words were compoſed of ſyllables more 
vocal“, yet ours would have more ſpirit ; theirs might have 
% more of ſweetneſs, but ours of energy; theirs might be 
better conſtituted to form melodious, but ours to produce 
„ harmonious, combinations. Were the pleaſing flow of the 


*+ ſyllables to the ear, alone, ſufficient to the perfection of ſound 


in a language, the Greek and Roman both muſt yield to the 
< modern Italian. But too great attention to ſweetneſs, will 
rob poetic numbers of their greateſt beauties, which are va- 
& riety and expreſſion.” | 

This point has been more largely ſpoken to, than was origi- 
nally intended ; yet, as it may contribute to the advantage of 
delivery, our preſent concern, it will not be thought ſuperfluous, 
The next head, Signification or Meaning, being the other conſti- 


tuent part of language, will be but ſlightly touched upon, as 


it more immediately relates to intellectual compoſition.— As to 
copiouſneſs of phraſeology, probably no language will be found 
ſuperiour to the Engliſh, an eminent advantage for oratory. 
In every art and ſcience we abound with apt and ſignificant 
terms to communicate our ideas, with eaſe and perſpicuity 
ſo likewiſe to expreſs all- the operations of the fancy, the un- 
deritanding and the paſſions, not only in a general and groſs 
way of conception, but in all their niceſt ſhades, and moſt de- 
licate diſtinctions. And ſhould any new ideas or occaſions ariſe, 
requiring terms of which we are not already in poſſeſſion, by 
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If we muſt fall out with our mother tongue, on account of ſome hard 
and unliquid ſyllables, which may now and then occur in it, how ſhall we 
put up with the celebrated Roman language itſelf, in every ſentence of which 
we find ſuch ſounds as, tot, quot, ſub, ad, ſed, eſt, ut, et, nec, id, at, it, 
ft, ſunt, dat, dant, det, dent, dabat, dabant, daret, darent, hic, hæc, hoc, 
fit, fuit, erat, erunt, fert, due, fac, dic, &c, &c. 
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the great charter of our tongue, we can adopt and naturalize 
at pleaſure, whatever of foreign growth may beſt ſuit our pur- 
poſes. Our travelled gentry, and minor linguiſts, indeed, too 
frequently abuſe this privilege. They lament the poverty and 
barrenneſs of our tongue; which, as they ſay, affords not words 
to expreſs their ideas *, and ſo, at once diſplaying their talents 
and their breeding, they aſſume a continental pitch-patch, har- 
lequin ſort of phraſeology, as foreign to the purity and elegance 
of ſpeech, as to good manners and true politeneſs +. This ſpe- 
cies of motley jargon, ſeems aptly characterized by Butler, in 
his deſcription of the tongue-doughty Hero, Hudibras, in effect 
as follows: | | 


His tinſel'd oftentatious ſpeech 

In pilfer'd fopperies was rich ; 

A Babyloniſh dialeR, 

Which pedants t mightily affect: 

It was a party-colour'd dreſs 

Ot patch'd and py-bal'd languages; 

« "Twas Engliſh cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fuſtian heretofore on ſattin. 

It had an odd promiſcuous tone 

As if he talk'd three parts in one, 
Which made ſome think when he did gabble 
They heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 

A leaſh of languages at once. 


© Then 


The abſolute want of a word in a language is the only good reaſon can be 
given for uſing one borrowed from another; nor is it ever juſtifiable, but when 
that is evidently the caſe, And then, the words ſo borrowed ought to be na- 
turalized, and introduced as Denizens, both in pronunciation and ſpelling, con- 
formably to the vernacular idiom; otherwiſe it is mere wantonneſs and caprice, 

+ Well bred men and women may be met with every where; a poſite one is 
3 phoenix : the qualifications of the former are attainable by apprenticeſhip, 
as you would a trade; to the perfection of the other unimpeachable humanity 
and good ſenſe are indiſpenſably eſſential. Thouſands are formed to cringe in 
the preſence of Princes, for one who knows how to conduct himſelf in that of a 
beggar, Such the depravity and ſervile diſpoſition of human nature! 
1 The term pedant, is generally applied to thoſe who aſſume ſcholaſtic im- 
portance, but is equally applicable to all who affe& the appearance of any kind 
of knowlege or accompliſhment whatever; though ſuch as give themſelves 

oreign airs, and, in place of Latin and Greek, impoſe on us a hotch-potch 
of French and Italian, are more commonly known by the appellation of cox- 
dombs. ä | | © Cpg1To Minox, 
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© Then he could coin or counterfeit 
© New words with little or no wit; 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke em, 
© The ignorant for current took em.“ 
| Hup1iBras, Canto T. 


*Tis true every language has its idioms and peculiarities, 
which ariſe from peculiarity of ſentiment, different manners 
and cuſtoms, with a variety of acceſſary cauſes not incident 
to others, But this is no teſt of comparative excellence : that 
muſt depend on general principles common to all. Half a dozen 
favourite Latin, French or Italian phraſes, for which it is al- 
ledged, perhaps too raſhly, we have nothing ſo ſignificant, or 
nite in our own, with reſpe& to the whole of a lan- 
guape, are but as a mote in the ſun beam; and to counter- 
balance thoſe, how eaſy were it to produce a ſcore of Engliſh 
phraſes, for which there are no correſpondent terms either in 
Latin, French, Italian, or any other language. Beſides it not 
unfrequently happens, that the expreſſions obtruded upon us 
for elegancies from other tongues, are trite, not to ſay vulgar 
in the original; often alſo of ſuch anomalous conſtruction, that 
they are utterly incapable of grammatical reſolution, and ſtriking 
only from their imperfection; yet, in a certain claſs, novelty 
and a foreign air will reconcile, and give them a temporary 
currency. Thus we often hear and repeat with aſtoniſhment 
the expreſſions of infants, and foreigners attempting to ſpeak 
Engliſh. They clothe their thoughts in figure and metaphor, 
__ ſarprize us with bold and uncommon alluſions. The rea- 
ſon is, that, not being thoroughly maſters of the language, 
they are at a loſs for the preciſe ap 44 viewing terms, and through 
neceſlity ſubſtitute of thoſe they do know, ſuch as they think 
bear the neareſt affinity to their conceptions. Hence we in- 
advertently aſcribe to genius and intention, what is in truth 
the effect of incapacity, or proceeds merely from a want of 
knowing better. 

The ſimplicity of conſtruction obſervable in our language, 
inſomuch that an eminent philologiſt thought our whole ſyntax 
might be comprized in leſs than twenty lines, and which 1s de- 
. rived to us from our Saxon anceſtors, has been juſtly eſteemed 
one of its prime characteriſtics. Nor is its excellence in point 
of preciſion leſs remarkable. Amphibology*, as grammarians 

| term 


of Ampbibology, of uncertain import, tending equally to various and oppoſite 
figntfications, | 
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term it, the great opprobrium of Latin and Greek, which like- 
wiſe in an inferiour _— affects all the other modern tongues, 
is ſcarcely known in Engliſh, Nor is it a reflection of the 
ſmalleſt weight, that it cannot trace back its origin to the pri- 
meval confuſion at Babel, ſince to that very circumſtance is 
owing its greateſt perfections; a propoſition 2 evident, that it 
carries demonſtration in the face of it; wherefore we ſhall cloſe 
all we intend to ſay at preſent on this head, with the following 
brief ſketch of its hiſtory, for the information of our younger 
readers merely. | 

« The Engliſh tongue, which eighteen hundred years ago 
was the pure gt of or Welch, is now a mixture of a little 
Britiſh, a great deal of Latin, a yet far more conſiderable part 
of Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic, a ſmall tincture of Daniſh, Runic, 
Gothic, Iſlandic, and abundance of Norman French. It has alſo 
received great improvements ſince thoſe ancient times, from the 
Greek, Latin, modern French, Italian, High and low Dutch, and 
in ſome particulars from the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and other 
Eaſtern Languages.” | | | 

But though the Exg/iſþ is a mixture or compound of ſuch 
heterogeneous ingredients, yet as only the waluable parts of 
other languages have been ſelected and incorporated with it, we 
may properly look upon it as the QUINTESSENCE of various 
tongues, and ſuperiour to any of the modern, in point of 
ſtrength, copiouſneſs, and harmony. In fine, though it be 
not ſo ſacred as the Hebrew, it is not ſo contracted; though not 
ſo abundant as the Arabic t, it is not ſo irregular; though not ſo 
pompous as the Greek, it is not ſo indeterminate ; neither is it 
ſo barbarous as the 7riſþ, ſo inharmonious as the Welch, ſo un- 
couth as the Dutch, nor ſo effeminate as the French. On the 
other hand, it is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the 
French, and as amorous as the Talian itſelf; and when thoroughly 
anderſtood, it will be found, not only more perfect, but, in 2 


* « Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitæ Saxonicæ formam in pleriſque ora- 
tionis partibus etiamnum retinet, Nam quoad particulas caſuales quorundam 
caſuum terminationes, conjugationes verborum, verbum ſubſtantivum, formam 
paſſive vocis, pronomina, participia, conjunctiones, et præpoſitiones omnes; 
denique quoad idiomata, phrafiumque maximam partem, etiam nunc Saxonicus 
eſt Anglorum ſermo.” Hickes, Theſaur. Lingu. Septent, pref. p. vi. To 
which may be added the degrees of compariſon, the form of which is the very 
{ame in the Engliſh as in the Saxon, Lowrn's GRAMMAR. 

+ The Arabic language, we are told, has upwards of two thouſand names 
for a ſword, a thouſand for a camel, and above five hundred for a lion, &c. &e. 
This is a dropſical ſuperfluity, not copiouſneſs, 
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the eſſential, and even ornamental properties of languages, whe- 
ther to inform the underſtanding, delight the fancy, or affect 
the paſſions, in poetry as well as proſe, poſſeſſed of ampler pow- 
ers, and probably ſuch as are ſuperiour, not only to any of the 
modern tongues, but to any of the boaſted languages of anti- 
; mak not excepting even the admired languages of Greece and 
ome.” | 
Enough at preſent for the ſtruture and excellence of our 
tongue; which, though far ſhort, and but the heads of what 
might conſtitute a complete treatiſe, ſeemed neceſſary here to 
premiſe, that our young ſtudents, as well as their parents, 
might be apprized of the real nature, end and ſcope of the ex- 
erciſes they were about to engage in ; the advantages of culti- 
vating their native language, in preference to all others ; and 


its more immediate importance in the commerce of the world. 


This indeed they tacitly allow, who R they learn Latin 
for the purpoſe of underſtanding Engliſh ; the direct oppoſite 
of which, however, would be the rational practice. All un- 
known tongues are taught and acquired by tranſlating, and com- 
paring them with our own, which manifeſtly preſuppoſes, a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of ſkill, if not a perfect maſtery in the mother 
tongue; to put a child upon learning a foreign language on 
any other preſumption, muſt be fomething worſe than abſurd ; 
a ſtep even beyond Egyptian tyranny ; yet in ſpite of reaſon, 
' humanity, and all that has been ſaid by the wiſeſt and beſt of 
men, our very parents conſpire againſt us, and impoſe the un- 
warrantable taſk, Hence the lifficulties and diſcouragements 
in the acquiſition of languages ; the frequent diſguſt to books, 
and the ſtudy of all uſeful letters ; the irretrievable expence of 
time, and waſte of money ; the extreme ſcarcity of ſolid know- 
lege; the trifling; the impertinence; the ſmattering empty 
conceit ; and all the train of libertine principles ſo prevalent 
in theſe times, and fo juſtly and univerſally complained of. 

I am ſenſible I have exceeded the uſual flight of many of my 
younger readers, in this view and defence of our language, 
ſhort as it is; nevertheleſs with attention, and the aſſiſtance 
of an able inſtructor, as it is neceſſary to be underſtood, they 
may read it to advantage. Numerous objections, I am aware 
alſo, are ready to be ſtarted againſt the ſyſtem here maintained: 
The great literary dons may conceive it an imputation on their 
critical ſagacity ; and the witlings and the ſmarts may think it 
a pure field for jacular animadverſion: they may haply diſcover 
Jomething has been ſaid to a like purpoſe by others, while 
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intrenched in the cobwebs of ſelf-conſequence, and ſhielded in 
the arms of claſſical preſcription, they diſplay their reading and 
their parts in expoſing its imperfections, and detecting its ſup- 
poſed abſurdities. Let them dream on, and enjoy their pittance 
of felicity. The writer very ſeriouſly declares he has no de- 
ſign of encroaching upon the province of the one, or diſputin 
the taſte and ingenuity of the other. Truth was his object, 2 
the honour and advantage of his profeſſion his motives in the 
purſuit. He avows he has not relied ſolely upon his own judge- 
ment; but, in imitation of ſome wiſer predeceſſors, has 1 
himſelf of all the aids he could procure, whether of books or 
converſation, and has oceaſionally adopted the ſentiments of 
others, or received their opinions in confirmation of his own, 
On which account alſo, tho* many poſitions herein advanced, 
have never before appeared in print, he perſuades himſelf 
the candid and diſcerning will acquit him of the charge 
of ſingularity, Unſolicitous of fame, he labours only to be 
uſeful. | LS 
Now, taking it for granted, that this comparative view of our. 
language is impartial, and cannot, upon the whole, be fairly ob- 
je&ed to, we have only to offer a word or two more on the chief 
inſtruments of its corruption, 3 3 
Doctor Johnſon, whoſe deciſions in matters of literature 
are moſtly concluſive, enumerating the cauſes of the change and 
degeneracy of languages, among which, he ſets down as prin+ 
cipal, folly, vanity, ignorance and caprice, has theſe remar 
words; A mixture of two languages will produce a third, 
« diſtin& from both; and they will always be mixed, where 
« the chief part of education, and the molt conſpicuous, ag- 
compliſhment, is {kill in ancient or foreign Nr He 
that has long cultivated another language, will find its words 
„and combinations croud his memory, and haſte and negli- 
e gence, refinement and affeQation, will obtrude borrowed. 
terms, and exotic expreſſions.” 1 N 
The great peſt of ſpeech, is frequency of tranſlation. 
No book was ever turned from one language into another, 
„without imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this 18 
the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive innovation; fingle 
words may enter by thouſands, and the fabric of the tongus 
* continue the ſame, but new phraſeology changes much at 
once; it alters not the * ſtones of the building, * 
: «6 


® In the excellent Preface to his Dictionsry, 2 vols. folio, 
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cc the order of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
« for the cultivation of our ſtyle, let them endeavour with all 
ce their influence, to ſtop the licence of tranſlators, whoſe 
« jdleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to proceed, will re- 

« duce us to babble a diale& of France.” | 
If ſuch be the caſe with writers of experience, who tranſlate 
for the preſs, and who, we may ſuppoſe, are in ſome ſort pre- 
ared for the taſk, what are we to look for from children, pro- 
ably forced to it in ſpite of nature, without ſkill or previous 
inſtitution ; eſpecially young females under the guidance of in- 
ſtructors, without diſparagement, more ignorant in this reſpect 
than themſelves. French is to be learned. If there be not a 
madamoiſelle, ſometimes when there is, a maſter is called in; 
perhaps, tolerable in his own tongue. He preſcribes the lefton, 
a noun to decline, a verb to form, and ſome half a ſcore words 
from the vocabulary or phraſe-book to get by rote; then to write 
exerciſes, from ſcraps of meagre execrable Engliſh, compoſed 
par monſieur A, or monſieur B, monfieur ****, or monſieur , 
tranſlate a few pages of Telemachus, a French novel or two, 
the buſineſs is done; and hither we trace the prime ſource of 
corruption. To children, even their own language is in a 
reat meaſure vague and unintelligible, and grammar, at 
ſt an abſtruſe, tho' moſt neceſſary part of learning, in 
this proceſs, a chaos of unmeaning lumber. Their maſters, 
ſtrangers to our language, cannot make themſelves underſtood, 
yet their avocation requires the utmoſt temper, clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion. Their verſions are but the mere literal expoſition of 
words, as they ſtand in their dictionaries, thrown together at 
random, without meaning or connection. If thro? meer ftrength 
of underſtanding and obſervation they attempt any thing of 
latitude, or a more idiomatic expreſſion, they ſtep beyond their 
maſter's depth, and that for ſpecial reaſons is prohibited. Thus 
the terms indeed are Engl:ſh, but the ſenſe of the authour is 
obſcured, or utterly perverted, and the ſpirit evaporates and 
dies. The phraſe, ſtyle and conſtruction is ſtill foreign. They 
err upon principle, which, inſinuating itſelf into their diſcourſe, 
and ſanctified by a ſoft utterance and a pretty mouth, is caught 
by the danglers and petit maitres, and Galliciſm and Barbariſm 
imperceptibly infect our ſpeech, and circulate through the 
land. hat a ſtrange fatallity attends the youth of theſe na- 
tions! Boys are forced through the intricate mazes of grammar, 
and the myſteries 'of an unknown tongue, in the very tongue 
they are to learn; and girls are obliged to acquire all the 
| knowlege 
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knowlege they get of that ſort from outlandiſh teachers, whom 
they cannot underſtand ! Common Senſe, where art thou ? 

Contrary to reaſon, and the example of all civilized na- 
tions, nay even contrary to ourſelves, in leſs momentous 
caſes, we are careleſs and indiſcreet in the choice of thoſe we 
pla e about our children. Was this the practice of the Greeks 
and Romans, whoſe languages are at this day our chief ſtudy, 
and whoſe works the admiration of all mankind? No, they had 
reſpect to the minuteſt article of pronunciation, even of the 
nurſes and ſervants attending their infants in the very cradle; 
not a ſlave was ſuffered to approach them, who ſpoke not the 
native language in its purity. Kings, conſuls, heroes, philo- 
ſophers, and ladies of the firſt diſtinction, engaged in the edu- 
cation of youth, Their tutors were the prime of mankind, 
and their pupils comparatively became Gods. If the remark 
hold, that our charaQers are determined by our company, the 
molt pernicious of all company 1s certainly a bad tutor. Yet 
we commit our children to the loweſt and moſt diſqualified 
mercenaries: and not only their menial attendants, but the 
pedagogues who uſurp the name of Maſter, ſo rude and unpo- 
liſhed in their dialect, ſo diſgraced with a provincial brogue, 
that were it not repugnant to common ſenſe, one might ima- 
gine That alone was their recommendation. The caſe is by 
no means mended in the ſubſtitution of foreigners, generally 
the unhouſed adventurers of ſome remote, obſcure diſtrict; 
whoſe qualifications are even below thoſe of our own bunglers, 
with the ſuper- addition of itinerant vanity, impertinence, and 
national prejudices, Hence French taſte, French modes of 
thinking, French cuſtoms, French ſchemes; hence the decay 
of public ſpirit, the decline of ancient Britiſh valour; and 
hence, what is the natural concluſion? O confound the 
reſt ! French politics, French laws, French government. For- 
give me, great Genius of my dear native ſoil, if, in the fullneſs 
of filial obligation, my fears anticipate what reaſon tells me 
{hall be for ages protracted; what hope aſſures me ſhall never 
be accompliſhed. 

But granting the fatal period now approaching, then what 
avails our reſiſtance? If the changes that we fear b thus irreſiſt- 
* able, what remains but to acquieſce with filence, as in the 
© other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that 
« we retard what we cannot repell ; that we palliate what we 
* cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death 
+ cannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, 
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% have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long pre- 
« ſerved our conſtitution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our 
„ language,” * Ex 

In theſe general ſtrictures upon teachers, it would be highly 
unjuſt, indiſcriminately to include all. 'Thoſe who confine 
themſelves to the claſſic Walk come not within the pale of our 
obſervation ; the worthy ſuperintendants of Mathematic Semi- 
naries ſtand alſo exempted. If there be any other, whole 
learning, aſſiduity, and well-founded reputation, diſtinguiſh 
them from the herd of empirical blunderers, who daily expoſe 
themſelves in the public Prints, and levy contributions on the 
credulous, and unwary, they alſo have honour, and exception. 
The importance, and univerſal influence of Education, are 
* not now to be debated; they are well underſtood and 
elt in Society, and no longer admit of controverſy ; as, there- 
fore, no profc on is more uſeful, and neceſſary to the com- 
munity, none can be more intrinſically honourable : and who- 
ever, natives or foreigners, appear with eminent capacity, 
and take ſuitable pains to attain the requiſite qualifications 
in any department of Inſtruction, while they move uniformly 
within their own ſphere, and diſcharge their duty with integrity 
and becoming zeal], they cannot fail of approbation and reſpect. 
By a ſenſible and diſcreet Parent, they will be deemed a treaſure; 
and the ſcarcity of ſuch characters muſt enhance their eſtimation, 
Teachers fo circumſtanced, and Parents fo diſpoſed, muſt be 
endowed with liberal and ingenuous minds ; and ſuch are always 
open to the voice of reaſon and experience, To ſuch parti- 
cularly, theſe introduQory obſervations on the Ax r and In- 
PROVEMENT of REapinG are, with due deference, ſubmitted ; 
and, as the moſt accompliſhed Judges are ever the moſt deli- 
berate and humane in their determinations, it precludes the 
neceſſity of "ſoliciting a candid and favourable reception. In 
reſpect of the ſeveral characters occaſionally glanced at in the 
courſe of this Eſſay, as no particular names are officiouſly held 
forth for the hand of ſcorn to point his ſlowly moving finger 
** at,” ſo all perſonality is avoided ; and none can juſtly take 
oftence. Neither dare we flatter ourſelves with hopes of reform- 
ing thoſe attached to their own opinions, and grown old in 
prejudice and evil habits. But the young and inexperienced 
will hereby perceive what is reprehenſible, odious, abſurd, or 
ridiculous in certain modes of thinking and behaviour; will be 
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guarded againſt a vicious imitation ; and learn to ſhape their 
own conduct and opinions from better models, and upon more 


inlarged principles; thus the great end propoſed is effectually 
made good. 


OF all the various arts to which the ingenuity of man has 
given birth, there is none more generally ſtudied and ſought 
after, than THE ART oF REeabinc: for, while other arts are 
reſtrained in their Wy cy and, comparatively ſpeaking, 
confined to a tew profeſſors, that 1s common to all, and, by 
means of the Preſs, become almoſt univerſal among us. We 
hear it daily and hourly practiſed by all ranks, ages, ſexes, 
and conditions; yet, how few, how very few, attain any tole- 
rable degree of perfection in it! Either, then, the ſtudy muſt 
be attended with extraordinary difficulties, or the methods laid 
down for conveying this art muſt be very defective and errone- 
ous, The latter is evidently the cauſe; for, many arts, to 
which we apply ourſelves with greater ſucceſs, are in their 
nature every way as complicated and abſtruſe. The firſt ne- 
ceſſary ſtep, therefore, to a reformation, will be, to lay open 
the ſources of our errours, and defects, in the purſuit of 
this admirable Art: theſe, properly aſcertained, and cer- 
tain tumbling blocks, which tend much to perplex and retard 
the young Tyro in his progreſs, removed, will ſhorten the 
preceptive part, and lead more directly to a remedy, As this 
part is more immediately written for the ule of learners, and 
ſuch as are but novices in the Art of Reading, we ſhall omit, 
or but ſlightly touch upon matters which appear more adapted 
to the underſtanding of an advanced ſtate, . reſerving them, if 
need be, for perſonal inſtruction, as cafes and circumſtances 
may vary ; and ſhall take the liberty to borrow, and incor- 
porate, from thoſe who have gone before us, whatever we may 
find proper, and conducive to our purpoſe. Purely original 
works, eſpecially upon general ſubjects, are hardly to be ex- 
pected in modern times; and, it ſeems a weak and puerile af- 
fectation, to reject a requiſite point of inſtruction, a perti- 
nent obſervation, or, an apt and ſignificant phraſe, for no 
better reaſon, than that it was in print before. Let us do our 
utmoſt, there will ſtill remain room for improvement; and our 
labours, with all the advantages of paſt experience, may only 


prove a foundation, upon which our ſucceſſors may hereafter 
erect a nobler ſuper- ſtructure. 


Reading, 
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Reading, as offered to the ear, may be defined, the art of 
pronouncing the thoughts of others, or our own, exhibited in 
viſible characters, as if the fame then eſſentially operated in our 
own minds, and were the reſult of immediate conception.“ The 
filent peruſal of written, or printed compoſitions, for private 
gratification or advantage, to which, by cuſtom, the term 
reading 1s alſo applied, is an appendage conſequential to the 
former, and requires no particular animadverſion. 

That this is a correct idea of reading, practically applied to 
book delivery, evidently appears from the following con fidera- 
tions. Whatever 1s committed to writing mult be for the pur- 
poſes of inſtruction or amuſement, and therefore we muſt 
preſume the authour would have actually D it, had all cir- 
cumſtances concurred ; and alſo that no*compoſition of this 
deſcription was ever intended to be confined to the mere dead 
Letter; we therefore who are to give it birth by the living voice 
ſhould /peat it, in the moſt natural and ſuitable manner, as it 
may be ſuppoſed the writer himſelf would certainly have Hoden 
it, in a correſponding fituation. 

The above definition, and ſubſequent comment, briefly inti- 
mate the nature and deſign of Public Reading, and, in what 
conſiſt the duty and perfection of the reader. The cauſes of 
our failure and imperfections in this elegant and uſeful accom- 
pliſhment may be comprized under the three following heads. 

Firſt, The imperfection of the alphabetic art, or language 
of books. | 

Second, The general inadvertency, prejudices, and miſma- 
nagement of our parents, | 

Third, The inſufficiency of our teachers, and the erroneous, 
ill adapted inſtitutions to which we are ſubjected in early 

ears. 
: It is an undeniable and much-to-be-lamented truth, as all, 
who have ever taken a book in hand, have experienced, that the 
alphabetic or written language, which ſhould be in all reſpects 
a preciſe tranſcript of its Archetype, the Ianguage ſpoken, is 
in a very imperfect ſtate, and by no means calculated to anſwer 
the ends to which, in modern practice, it has been converted, 
and for which, in its original inſtitution, it moſt certainly was 
never deſigned. F But, as there is little probability of any 
reformation ſuddenly to take place, which would ſuperinduce 


ſome very eſſential changes in the Typographic Art, and con- 
| ſiderably 


® Reading has been elſewhere defined, „ Artificial Speaking.“ 
+ Sce Sheridan on Elocution, Lecture iſt. 
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ſiderably affect all the preſent editions of our books, it may be 


regarded as a point, merely ſpeculative, unneceitary here to 
inſiſt upon, This imperfection of the written language, how- 
ever, renders the art of teaching by ſo much the more com- 
plicated, laborious and irkſome; conſequently, demands a 
greater extent of capacity and abilities in the inſtructor, as well 
as a greater portion of attention and aſſiduity in the learners; their 
progreſs is by ſo much the more tedious and diſcouraging, and 
the inſtances of excellence inconceivably more rare; to ſay 
nothing of its pernicious tendency in many other reſpects. 

In the ſecond place, it is not generally adverted to, tho” it is 
indiſputably true, that parents themſelves are the greateſt oh- 
ſtacles in the way of their childrens improvement. Their ideas 
of education are frequently at variance with reaſon and nature; 
merely fortuitous, and raſhly adopted. What authours have 
they ſeriouſly examined, and compared, on the ſubject? what 
experience 1s it poſſible they could have had ? The qualifications 
for rearing children are not intuitively furniſhed with their 
births; neither is it a matter of courſe, nor an effect of inſtinct. No 
ſubje& requires a greater ſtretch of thought, a cloſer application, 
or a more thorough acquaintance with human nature, Their ex- 
ceſſive eagerneſs to have their children ſcholars is in fact the rea- 
ſon, why ſo few of them turn out ſuch, This eagerneſs chiefly 
operates for the earlieſt pledges of their love; and at the very 
time, the niceſt delicacy, and moſt critical diſcernment, is 
requiſite to conduct them; in their infancy, and firſt introduc- 
tion to learning. The sUPREME DIRECTOR has admirably 
ſuited the faculties of the ſoul to the various ſucceſſive exigences 
and operative functions of the body; and, as we obſerve a 
gradual maturation of the corporeal powers, the mental, keep- 
ing pace with them, advance moſt naturally in a ſimilar gra- 
dation, The body, in its infant ſtate, requires early and 
unremitting care; ſo does the mind; and as, to promote a 
wholeſome and: vigorous growth, we adminiſter to the body 
with delicacy and cautious reſerve, by which, in due ſeaſon, 
it ripens into fize, ſtrength, and activity, ſo, with the like 
indetatigable caution, delicacy, and judgement, ſhould we, 
from the beginning, nouriſh and conduct the infant ſhoots of 
reaſon, in patient expectation of a happy and fruitful maturity. 
Thus, tho? in all other things, you obſerve children advance by 
regular, and almoſt imperceptible approaches, at once they muit 
be ſcholars, whether nature conſent to it or not. Reading is 
the immediate object. No allowances for difference of capacity; 
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no conſideration of what minute and various preparation ſhould 
precede an undertaking of ſuch complicated difficulty. But 
what 1s here meant by reading? If children are acquainted with 
written words, fo as to acknowlege them at ſight, and give them 
& tolerably ready utterance, they are accounted good readers ; 
that is the grand defideratum ; and ſo much the moſt ignorant 
Pedagogues may cafily atchieve, and the ſooner, the more their 
acknowleged merit; but, the truth is, moſt children read, as it 
is called, by much zoo /cor ; for, they are hurried over the ele- 
mentary part, and read (bar the Soleciſm) before they can poſſibly 
underſtand, Here, then, is the firſt and chief ſource of vacan- 
cy of countenance, 1nanity of tone, poverty and inſigniſicance 
of manner, and all the long et cetera of defects ſo notoriouſly 
ftriking, in the ableſt proficients: and hence the tardy and un- 
ſatisfactory progreſs in all their ſubſequent learning. 

A queſtion here ariſes, the diſcuſſion of which we ſhall partly 
extract from Quinctilian, as he has fully conſidered the merits 


of the point; which circumſtance alone proves it an object of 
moment. 


ls a child to be put immediately under the moſt excellent 
maſter that can be Hund; a very cogent argument againſt it, 
is, that men of genius and capacity are generally a 
high in their demands; and this indeed is one teſt of ability, 
that they will not ſtoop to the mean arts of circumvention, and 
low prices, to ſteal into reputation. Vet, however, lewd hire- 
lings go about, and climb into the fold, they are ſure of abet- 
tors: and parſimonious ſpirits, will never want ſubterfuges to 
countenance their miſtaken oeconomy. According to the opi- 


nion 


An opulent citizen of Athens, applying to the philoſopher Ariſtippus, 
defired to know, what he ſhould give him to inſtruct his ſon? © A thoutand 
drachmas' replied Ariftippus (about 321. 53. 10d. fter.) © How !' ſaid the Athe- 
nian, I could purchaſe a ſla e with that money.“ Do ſo, ſaid the Philoſopher, 
© 3nd thou ſhalt have two; giving him to underſtand, that his ſon would have 
the manners and vices of a ſlave, if he did not beſtow upon him a liberal edu- 
cation, Aſcham, who was Queen Elizabeth's preceptor, has the following re- 
markable paſſage, to the like effect. Pity it is,“ ſays he, © that commonly 
more care is had, yea, and that among men deemed wile, to find out rather 
© a cunning man for their ,horſes, than a cunning man for their children, 
They ſay nay, in word; but they do ſo in deed: for, to one they will gladly 
© vive a ſtipend of two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to offer the other 
© two hundred ſhillings, God, that fitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice 
© to ſcorn, and rewardeth their liberality accordingly ; for, he ſuffereth them 
© to have tame and well ordered horſes, but wild and unfortunate children; 


© and, therefore, in the end, they find more pleaſure in their horſes, than 
© comfort in their children,” 
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nion and practice of many, it is improper, or unneceſſary, to put a 
learner immediately under the moſt eminent profeſſor ; but that 
he ſhould apply, for ſome time, under thoſe of inferiour rank : 
as if, in forming a child to learning, a maſter of moderate 
arts is moſt eligible, being more — to be underſtood, and 
imitated, as well as leſs impatient in removing the knotty and 
difficult parts of the elements of knowlege. On the contrary, 
it is of the laſt importance to give a child the earlieſt tincture 
of whatever is moſt excellent in its kind; for, from the ve 
great difficulty of diſcharging wrong habits once imbibed, the 
maſter, who ſucceeds, has an accumulated taſk, that of un- 
teaching his pupils what they had formerly been taught; a 
matter of more pains and trouble, than that of inſtructing them 
from the beginning. On which account, Timotheus, the cele- 
brated muſician, required from the ſcholars who begun with 
another maſter, - fees, double what they paid, who entered firſt 
with himſelf. | 
They imagine, an indifferent maſter may do very well for 
beginners : a vulgar and a groſs miſtake ! but this overſight, 
however blameful would be more excuſeable, did ſuch maſters 
only teach 4%, and not worſe, than others. There is another 
miſtake, ſtill more general, that men of erudition and abilities 
will not deſcend to every minuteneſs of teaching ; either, be- 
cauſe they think it derogatofy to them, or, that they are utterly 
incapable of it. But, I exclude from the rank of profeſſors 
the man who thinks any part beneath his attention; and, I 
affirm, the abler a maſter is, the more capable he 1s of deſcend- 
ing to it: In the firſt place, becauſe we muſt ſuppoſe the man 
who excells, eſpecially in elocution, to have moſt accurately 
attended to all the means of acquiring excellence. In the ſe- 
cond place, method is of infinite efficacy in teaching ; and the 
beſt maſter always practiſes the beſt method. In the laſt place, 
no man, who is eminent in great matters, can be ſuppoſed to 
be deficient in ſmall ones; and, as ſuch a man muſt, of courſe, 
be a man of ſenſe and experience, he beſt knows how to adapt 
himſelf to all capacities, In the various branches of eloquence, 
particularly, the leſſons of the moſt ſkilful maſters are the moſt 
intelligible and perſpicuous ; for perſpicuity is the chief 
property of eloquence ; and, the weaker a man's capacity is, 
the more he endeavours to recommend himſelf by ſtretching and 
racking it; which, of courſe, renders his inſtructions by ſo 
much the more perplexed, puzzling, and obſcure, I hold it 
for an abſolute certainty, that 4 faults we daily obſerve are 
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more owing to vitious imitation, and bad habits uncorrecked, 
than either want of inclination, or ability. One of the reaſons 
for 33 children at firſt under the moſt excellent profeſſor, 
is, becauſe ſuch a maſter, being beſt able to inſtruct his pupils, 
his manner of ſpeaking is moſt proper for imitation ; and, 
whenever they commit an errour, they are inſtantly ſet right; 
while an inſufficient pretender is apt to encourage them in what 
is faulty, and obliges his whole ſchool to follow his wretched 
opinion. Therefore, the man ought to excell in elocution, 


as well as in morals, who undertakes this profeſſion; and, 


like Homer's Phenix, ſhould inſtruct his pupil how to act, as 
well as how to ſpeak. 

Beſide the foregoing, there are other inſtances, wherein pa- 
rents act diametrically oppoſite to their children's improvement. 
It is neceſſary I ſpeak the truth, and that will not always admit 
of palliatives ; but, while I plead the cauſe of reaſon and miſ- 
D innocence, let it not be thought, I meant to give um- 
brage to any; clear in my intention, ſhould my ſubject extort 
any n from my Pen, be that my acquittance. 

We now _ our infant learner, juſt initiated, occaſion- 


ally invited to his book; which, provided the leſſons be ſhort 


and well adapted, not impoſed as a itaſk, but in the way of | 5 


paſtime, under an attentive eye, is perfectly as it ſhould be: 
captivated with the novelty of the thing, and the little blan- 
diſhments attending it, he advances, and makes his firſt faint 
efforts to read, Here, or even ſooner, the miſchief commences; 
here the foundation is laid for all future difficulties, errours, and 
defects, which, like a rolling Snow-Ball, encreaſe and conſo- 
lidate at every turn, Command of temper, inclination, and 
perfect harmony reſpectively between the parties, were ſuppoſed 
at the beginning; tho' unhappily, not always the caſe. And, 
here, permit me ſtrongly to recommend it to all, of whatever 
denomination, who oficlate as teachers, religiouſly to keep this 
maxim in view, that command of temper, gentleneſs and affabili- 
ty, are indiſpenſable qualifications in an Inſtructor; more eſpeci- 
ally, when they have to do with infant conceptions : whatever 
their dullneſs, their faults, wanderings, giddineſs, inattention, 
follies, abſurdities, omiſſions, the conſummate maſter preſerves a 
ſerenity of countenance, and is armed to all. Such diſpoſitions 
- muſt, doubtleſs, be regulated and corrected; but, the little 
ſtarts, and exuberancies of childhood ſhould be tenderly treated, 
and pruned with moderation, and diſcretion ; and, if authority 
muſt be introduced, affection ſhould always take him by the hand. 
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Timorous younglings ſhould never be hurried, alarmed, chidden, 


or in any wiſe maltreated, at the time of ſaying leſſons. The 


buſineſs then is to prove, inform, enlighten, awake, confirm ; 


which can only be effected, as the learner enters into it, with 
chearfulneſs, alacrity, and ſpirits; if once you damp him, 
or depreſs the mind with ſeverity, *tis next to moving a moun- 
tain, to raiſe it to its natural pitch. Children, in a great 
meaſure, reſemble the ſenſitive plant, which expands, and 
ſhews itſelf, at a diſtance, but if approached, it cloſes, and 
ſhrinks from obſervation. So, when any thing in the ſhape 
of reaſoning appears, they retire into themſelves, and ſhut up 
all their faculties, even to a degree of ſtupefaction: yet, this 
muſt be borne with; and a judicious Maſter, like a ſkilful 
Angler, will give them ſcope ; play them thro? all their retreats ; 
1 0 them thro' all their windings, and, at laſt, bring them 
2 to ſenſe and reflection, as it were, by a ſingle hair. But, 
to maintain this placid equanimity, and to withſtand the multi- 
plied tryals and irritations, teachers muſt every moment en- 
counter, is indeed a very thorny piece of buſineſs, and the leaſt 
practicable of the profeſſion. | | 

By this time, our liſping parroquets may be able to make 
their way thro? an eaſy chapter, or a paſſage in a common book; 
and, now, to forward their improvement, they are called to read, 
for tea-table entertainment, or family inſtru&ion ; while the 
reſt are at their needle, or, like Martha, taken up with the houſe 
affairs. But what can be expected from a divided attention, 
when the united care, and endeavours, of both parent and child 
are inſufficient to the end? The ſcene is changed; their book 
no longer an amuſement ; mamma no longer a playmate ; and, 
what pleaſed before, is now become a ſlavery : new paſtimes, 
new companions, call off their little minds; their leſſons are 
all works of compulſion, and they all hurry and impatience to 
get them over; a thouſand negligences, lapſes and inaccuracies 
are the conſequence :* Can there be any thing more provoking ? 
maternal fondneſs is ſubdued ; all is fretting, peeviſhneſs and 
paſſion ; and a ſtate of complaint, and inceſſant warfare, 
enſues. The parent, unſuſpicious of the cauſe, and ignorant 
of the remedy, perſeveres, and chains them to the book; 
as if, by reading much, it ſhould neceſſarily follow, they muſt 
read well: thus, they dodge on, under a variety of fears, pertur- 
bations, anxieties, and domeſtic interruptions ; confirm'd diſguſt, 
and obſtinacy ſucceed; and, along with unavoidable 1mpro- 
prieties, they often fall into wwi/f/ errours, on purpoſe to get 
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rid of the weariſome drudgery. At other times, I have known 
them ſo little affected, or caring what or how they read, that 
they have begun to yawn, and put themſelves actually to ſleep 
with their own Lullaby. At beſt they but contract a drowſy, 
lifeleſs, humdrum cant; which conſtant repetition renders habi- 
tual, and ſoothing to their ears; inſomuch that, if, by any ac- 
cident, they are ever betrayed into the natural tone of 
their own voice, they ſtart at the uncommon ſound, and 
ſtand abaſhed, all bluſhes and confuſion, as if ſurprized in 
the commiſſion of ſome ſhameful, or criminal act. Nor, with- 
out the indulgence of their accuſtomed ſing-ſong, can they be 
prevailed on to proceed. Remonſtrances are vain ; they neither 
comprehend them, nor zre diſpoſed to profit by them, if they 
did. Children are naturally indolent, and hate application ; 
and frequent documents, like frequent whipping, render them 
callous, and rather tend to injure, than amend, It is idle to 
think that unremitting practice will effect a cure; it makes 
them worſe; for, every repetition but the more confirms them 
in the wrong, and renders any remedy againſt the ſtrong pre- 
valence of habit, impracticable. Hence we deduce this infalli- 
ble concluſion ; that no good reader was ever made, by reading 
long, and much at a time : *tis the manner, and the 2 
not the quantity, that conſtitutes excellence. Voung ladies are 
ſtill more liable to the miſconduct above deſcribed, than, even, 
boys, who, being ſent to ſchool, where only literary and moral 
diſcipline are attended to, however little they may gain in the 
article of reading, pick up ſome other points of inſtruction which 
turn to account. 3 i 
Thus, in the third place, we are led to enquire, what ſhould 
be expected from maſters, or teachers, by profeſſion? 

Beſide, their intellectual and moral qualities, as members of 
ſociety, which in all ſituations ſhould be a prime conſideration, 
none ſhould attempt to ſet themſelves up, or be encouraged as 
profeſſors of Engliſh, but ſuch as ſpeak the language with 
fluency and grace, in all its purity, perfectly free from any 
brogue, or provincial taint; none, who are not able to aſcertain 
the true ſound of every Engliſh word, the quantities of ſyllables, 
and the numbers COT both in proſe and verſe; to correct 
all diſpoſitions, natural and acquired, to give any word, or 
letter, an improper ſound ; to teach the proper uſe and applica- 
tion of accents and pauſes; to regulate the tones, and modu- 
lation of the voice; to adjuſt the geſture to the tones, and to 
make the eyes, and countenance, correſpond with the ve 
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This little ſketch of the qualifications requiſite to ſuch 
teachers, while it ſhews, perhaps, too plainly, the difficulty 
of finding perſons equal to the taſk, at the ſame time calls upon 
every one, who has education at heart, and who has turned his 
thoughts to this much- neglected branch of it, to communicate 
them, and throw in his mite for the general good. From this 
motive, the following remarks are offered to the attention of 
ſuch as devote themſelves to labour in that Vineyard. Many 
of them may ſeem inconſiderable, and trifling, to ſome ; but, 
aſſuredly, not unneceſſary, Firlt principles thould be minutely 
attended to; as upon them, however dry and unentertaining, 
depends our whole future ſucceſs. All the wonders of Arith- 
metic reſult from the applications of a unit ; all the ſublime 
reaſonings of Mathematics are built upon a point ; all the ex- 
quiſite delights of Muſic ariſe from the modification of a few 
ſimple elements. And as, by the Microſcope, we are enabled 
to illuſtrate, and eſtabliſh ſome of the greateſt, and moſt eſſen- 
tial philoſophic truths; ſo here, if we proceed upon principle, 
and aim at excellence, we muſt make uſe of the nucroſcopic 
eye of the mind; and diſcover, and acquire ſuch habits in 
the minuteſt points, as may tend to accompliſh the end pro- 

oſed. 

F We now ſuppoſe an eſtabliſhed maſter, of the foregoing de- 
ſcription, and a child, who has never yet taken a book in hand, 
committed to his care, by a candid, ſenſible, and diſcreet pa- 
rent, In this promiſing predicament, nature and experience 
ſeem to authorize, and point out, the following procedure. 

Firſt, without loſing ſight of authority, to conciliate his 
affections, and reconcile him, by ſoothing and gentle means, 
to the new ſcenes he is about to engage in; to which end, it 
will be proper, for a time, to ſuffer him to run about, as it 
were unnoticed, and at full liberty, to amuſe and pratify 
his curioſity ; by which he 1s relieved from all ſchool horrours, 
throws off conſtraint, and appears in his genuine character, 
open and undiſguiſed ; his temper is diſcovered, and his diſpoſi- 
tions afcortained ; nor, were propriety ſtrictly regarded, ſhould 
his career be interrupted, till, obſerving his little compeers, he 
is touched with emulation, and applies of himſelf for inſtruc- 
tion : Thus your aſcendancy is rivetted in voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
and his attention 1s ſecured, from a ſenſation of delight. 
This point accompliſhed, the next 1s to call forth a liberal ex- 
ertion of voice, and to model his deportment ; for, without an 
audible, clear, and diſtinct utterance, no rules of delivery can 

3 have 
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have a ſuitable effect; and an ere, compoſed, unconſtrained 
poſture of body is the foundation of grace; and highly import- 
ant even in the article of pronunciation. This may be brought 
about by placing him on a defk, or ſome eminence, for the pur- 
pgſe, and chatting with him now and then, at ſome diſtance, in 

is own way, upon ſuch familiar and obvious ſubjects as are 
moſt likely to ſtrike his fancy, and engage his attention. To 
this purpoſe, it will be alſo conducive, to propoſe ſome little 
hero in this way, about his own age, as a competitor. In this 
manner let him be invited to pronounce his letters aloud, to 
anſwer to his ſpelling leſſons, and, in due ſeaſon, to read and 
recite, But, no exerciſe ſhould be publicly undertaken, till he 
be firſt thoroughly prepared for it in private. Which will ſe- 
cure his eaſe and preſence of mind, and inſpire him with courage, 
to acquit himſelf with addreſs, and come off with eclat : other- 
wiſe, he will be expoſed to ſhame, which would damp his ſpirit, 
render him n—_— and indolent, and utterly pervert the in- 
tention. Propriety, as well as grace, depends much on ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, which 1s the offspring of reſolution ; and reſolution 
is an uncertain quality, the child of habit, no leſs than his 
embarraſſed, aukward, unperforming ſiſter, fear. 

In implanting firſt rudiments, as indeed in all other caſes, 
eompulſory methods ſhould be ſtudiouſly avoided ; and, if poſ- 
fible, ſuch alone made uſe of as may pleaſe, encourage, allure. 
Abundance of ſuch methods are preſcribed in books of educa- 
tion ; all of which may be occaſionally introduced to advantage: 
and others will ſuggeſt themſelves to maſters of ingenuity and 
application. Thoſe of a different ſtamp, to efcape contempt, 
would do well to renounce the employment. Be it, however, 
noted, that the letters are never properly and perfectly learned, 
till the young adept is thorough maſter of the various configura- 
tions of the organs, and can diſtinctly mark their ſeveral uſes, 
and poſitions, in the formation of any ſound. For this end, 
he ſhould be taught them, not only in their alphabetic order, 
but differently diſpoſed n to their ſeveral claſſes, rela- 
tions, qualities, powers, and e 
the ear in a correct and elegant pronunciation. This would 
ſarprizingly contribute to diſtinct articulation, and prove a 
powerful antidote to Heſitation, ſtuttering, and all other un- 
cooth deformities of ſpeech. 5 

The alphabetic exerciſe thus thoroughly completed, and the 
geſture, and utterance ſomewhat faſhioned, and diveſted of the 


uſual clowniſh, unmeaning, puerile reſtraints, the tranſition to 


the 


ects, as ſeparately offered to 
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the combinations of letters, in the ſtructure of ſyllables and 
words, is natural and eaſy; ſtill adhering to the grand prin- 
ciple of inſtruction; that is, begin with what is ſimple and 
obvious, and advance by regular gradation, as the pupils im- 
rove, to what is more complex and difficult, Here, it will 
be neceſſary to provide them with a copious ſelection of the 
moſt uſeful, elegant, and expreſſive words, digeſted, and me- 
thodically arranged, for the purpoſe ; which muſt alſo be care- 
fully and accurately explained, as they go along. Thus gra- 
dually introducing the true ſpirit and principles of Orthography, 
their minds are likewiſe furniſhed with a valuable ſtock of ideas; 
an arduous taſk! and they become proficients in the theory, 
as well as prompt and accurate in the practice, of ſpelling. 
Then, and then only, they may with propriety be put upon 
reading regular and continued diſcourſe. 

Here another article, and that too of material import, ſolicits 
our care; the choice of proper books : theſe ſhould be nicely 
ſuited to their years and capacity, and diſtinguiſhed, not only 
for the excellency of their matter, and the correctneſs, and 
ee of their ſtyle, but remarkable, alſo, for the neatneſs, 

eauty and elegance of the type, paper, and workmanſhip. 
Such an appointment would excite their diligence, induce them 


to be careful, and give them early impreſſions of exactneſs and 


good taſte, But this is an appeal to the pocket, againſt which, 
experience proves, there will be many demurrers. It is a fad 
conſideration, that quantity ſo often uſurps the place of qua- 
lity ; and that, economy, one of the prime virtues, ſhould be 
ſo frequently ſupplanted by niggardlineſs, one of the meaneſt 
and moſt deſpicable of vices, the moſt ſhort. ſighted in its views, 
and ſubverſive of its own ends, 


Let them not till be obſtinately blind, 

Still to divert the good deſign'd; 

Or, with malignant penury, 

To ftarve the noble virtues of his mind. Dzxyvper, 


The matters here inſiſted upon, it is acknowleged, are mi- 
nute in appearance; but important in effect; and as the method 
here chalked out, is the only ſure road to excellence, it there- 
fore merits the moſt critical regard. A mind thus habituated 
to examine, and ſift things to the bottom, will hardly, after- 
wards, ſtop at the ſurface, or be put off with ſhadows, in 

| place 
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place of realities. Trifles will never be reliſhed ; the original 
tincture, good, will preſerve its flavour to the laſt. The prin- 
ciples we imbibe, and the habits we contract in early years, are 
not matters of ſmall moment, but of the utmoſt conſequence ;* 
and can a modern treat them in too ſerious a light, when he 
has the ſanction of a Locke, and the example of that conſum- 
mate maſter Quinctilian, a writer of conſular dignity, to keep 
him in countenance ? *T1s the practice of the ableſt profeſſors 
in all arts and ſciences; in drawing, mutic, fencing, riding, 
dancing, and every other accompliſhment, to eſtabliſh juſt ideas, 
and thoroughly ground their ſcholars in frſt principles; and in 
this greatly confifts the difference of maſters, and the figure 
their ſcholars afterwards make in life. It 1s the aggregate of 
atoms that conſtitutes magnitude ; the whole circle of human 
knowlege and induſtry, Jiſperſed in millions of volumes, is 
virtually contained in twenty or thirty elementary ſounds ; 
and the greateſt, and moſt ſtriking perfections of art are 
exhibited in a few maſterly touches, truly eſtimated, and 
attainable only by the ſkilful and induſtrious, 

It ſhould be an invariable maxim, that a learner never at- 
tempt any thing new, till perfect maſter of that on which it 
immediately depends. This, it muſt be owned, will check 
his career for a while at firſt; and a child will read, in the 
uſual way, in a fourth of the time he may require in this ; but, 
however flattering the proſpeC in the former inſtance, he ſoon 
runs. himſelf out of breath, ſtarts wide of the courſe, and 
comes to a dead ſtand, beyond which he never advances : in the 
other caſe, he gets into wind, gains ground and vigour every 
ſtretch, accelerates his ſpeed, out-ſtrips, and diſtances all his 
competitors, and, full of life, triumphant makes the goal. 

Yet, however efficacious the method might prove in practice, 
the taſk remains, to perſuade parents to abide the tryal. Me- 
ſeems, already, it provokes their cenſure ; they exclaim againſt 
it as tedious and unneceſſary: ſelf-love takes the alarm, and ſpe- 
culative preſumption conſpires to explode it. Does maſter read? 
is the queſtion.ä— No. Not read yet! and fo long at ſchool ? 
maſter ſuch-a-one read a year ago; and miſs what-d'ye-call-it, 
is fix months 2 and reads charmingly, In vain, you 
urge his proficiency in the previous rudiments; difference 
of capacity; and occaſional abſences: ſend him to another 


ſchool ; 
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ſchool ; his time is loſt, and your money thrown away,— 
Theſe things are ſingularly grating to maſters of eminence 
injurious to the child ; and ſtrike at the very vitals of education 
itſelf. They are not aware that reading, in the general ſenſe, 
is but a rapid kind of ſpelling ; and, therefore, a proficiency 
in that is the principal ſtep to excellence in the other. The 
main dithculties in our language, it is allowed, ariſe from our 
irregular and fantaſtic mode of ſpelling,* and the various, and 
even contrary offices we aſſign to one and the ſame letter; par- 
ticularly, as to the vowels; inſomuch that each individual 
ſound has, occaſionally, almoſt every different character, and 
ſometimes two or more at once, to ſtand as its repreſentative. 
It is nevertheleſs evident, that reading, as to the utterance of 
the words, which is the firſt, and, indeed, with many, the 
only object, wholly depends upon our pre-conception of the 
. powers of the letters, and their ſeveral combinations; and, 
> the more perfect our {kill is in that, with the greater eaſe and 
| accuracy ſhall we perform that which is the reſult of it. Now, 
as there is no real or even pretended affinity between the ſounds 

; affixed to the ſeveral letters, and the characters themſelves, it 
muſt be a work of time, and exceeding difficulty, for the vola- 
| tile capacities of infants to conceive the uſes, and applications 
of ſuch ſymbols, and to aſſociate the extrinſic ideas, with that 
intuitive familiarity and preciſion required in reading; but, 
| utterly impoſſible for them, when, ſo far from having a diſtin, 
| and intimate conception of the nature, and properties of the 
letters, they are, as is frequently the caſe, at a loſs for their 
very names: for, deſtitute of inſtruction, as well as example, 

how are they to be informed, unleſs by inſpiration ? The mind, 
' thus diſtracted by different operations, is incapable of exerting 
itſelf; and, fruitleſsly attempting to accompliſh the accumulated 
impoſition, the child is hurried into a thouſand inadvertencies, 
and blunders ; theſe the inconſiderate tyrannical pedagogue 
attributes to dullneſs, idleneſs, or obſtinacy ; and, in conſe- 
quence, loads the trembling, bewildered innocent with un- 
merited 


Could a perfect alphabet be eſtabliſhed, theſe difficulties would inſtantly 
vaniſh ; for in that caſe, to articulate the letters, and pronounce the words, 
would be preciſely one and the ſame thing, requiring only an encreaſed degree 
of velocity, from that given the letters, in their ſeparate ſtate ; which would be 
attended with numberleſs advantages; particularly to children, and foreigners ; 
and ſoon give our language the pre-eminence over the French, in point or 
mniverſality, as it now has in all other reſpetts, | 
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merited correction, and reproach ; tho', plainly, the cauſe is 
in his own miſmanagement, in ſervile compliance with the 
haſty futility of thoſe who committed him to his care; as if 
the quantity of Birch was the meaſure and criterion of a maſter's 
attention and abilities. But, the miſchief ſtops not here. The 
infant, thus untimely plunged into this literary chaos, con- 
* fuſion worſe confounded” is often, in the courſe of his leſſon, 
under difficulties to compaſs the words; and is obliged to 
revolve them in his mind, before he can attempt to give them 
utterance ; but dreading a total ceſſation, he fills up the haſty 
| Interval with hemming, coughing, ſpitting and other ſuth 
ſpecious expedients ; and, impreſſed with the terrors of im- 
pending correction, his voice, correſponding with his affections, 
becomes tremulous, unnatural, low, and confuſed; nor do the 
ſpiritleſs, enfeebled, inactive deportment; the purſed brow; 
contracted countenance, and glaring, unideal eye, leſs mark 
the vacant embarraſſed mind, The internal gloom diffuſes itſelf 
throughout the entire frame. At every attempt the impreſſions 
are renewed, never after to be wholly ſhaken off. In a greater, 
or lefs degree, they appear through life, the moment a book 
is opened, 5 | | 

To this miſtaken practice of hurrying children to read, and 
the negle& of all juſt rules of Orthography, we may properly 

impute the numberleſs barbariſms, obſervable in the converſa- 
tion of the moſt polite and well bred, For, the ſpeaker, in- 
capable, or unaccuſtomed, to reſolve his words into their pri- 
mitive elements, and to determine, by rule and obſeryation, 
what ought, and what ought not, to be altered, omitted, or 
retained, muſt, doubtleſs, unknown to himſelf, be guilty of 
many and groſs improprieties, and, thro' want of principles, 
as well as conſciouſneſs, be incapable of ſetting himſelf right, 
or reforming. others ; and, if, otherwiſe, reputed a man of 
ſenſe, breeding, and erudition, he will confirm the unſkilful 
in their faults, and propagate inelegance and barbariſm, by 
the authority of his name and example. 

It may be alledged, all who have had a claſſical education 
ſpell well; but the fact is otherwiſe; and, if thoſe who do, 
would confeſs the truth, it would be found that the idioms 
of the ancient tongues differ ſo widely from ours, that they 
contribute little or nothing in themſelves to our aſſiſtance in 
that reſpe& ; and, that it was by dint of particular application, 
painful afiduity, much tumbling of diftionaries, and long prac- 
tice, they acquired the uſe of Orthography, which might have 
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been much eaſier and better attained in their childhood, when 
memory is in its prime, and their hours could not have been 
more advantageouſly employed; and, after all, they are found, 
for the molt part, very defective in point of Orthoepy, which, 
tho? built upon that, is of far more conſiderable importance; 

as its uſes are more immediate, general, and expoſed. 
'Tis true, this wears the aſpect of a tedious proceſs ; but 
we are here recommending what oyght to be the practice, ra- 
ther than what prudential motives may induce a teacher to 
purſue, For, tho? 1 would ftrenuouſly adviſe parents to place 
their children under the beſt maſters, from the beginning, I 
would as ſtrenuouſly diſſuade ſuch maſters from the undertaking, 
at that early period. Many and irrefragable are the reaſons 2 
the firſt; but, on the part of the maſter, the conſequences are 
much unpleaſant and irkſome toil, a ſorry pittance of reputa- 
tion, plenty of illiberal cenſure; and, after all, what is the 
mighty recompence ? He has to do with the million, who form 
their opinions, more from conjecture, than judgement ; his 
character, and fortunes are at ſtake : great adventures on a 
precarious tenure ! to ſpeak plainly, what right have parents 
to expect a man ſhould ſacrifice life and all its enjoyments in 
the ſervice of their children; when, on their parts, they do fo 
little to promote it? are maſters alone to bear the burthen and 
the heat of the day? are they alone to be the only conſiderate, 
generous, and jult ? the young ones themſelves ſee not their 
own intereſts ; their paſſions, blind guides! are their ſole di- 
rectors; and they live in a ſtate of enmity with all who oppoſe 
them; they ſubmit but on compuliion ; and their gratitude is 
written on the ſands. The character of Preceptor is ſecond only 
to that of parent, and ought to be held as ſacred ; but, if thoſe, 
whom nature and filial duty diſpoſe them to reverence, and 
prompt them to imitate, chooſe contemptible inſtructors, or 
treat the beſt unguardedly, can it be imagined their children 
will reſpe& them, or benefit by their inſtructions. Philoſophers 
may complain, and ſtun us with plans of reformation ; the 
noblett ſchemes, human wiſdom can deviſe, are but as ſounding 
Braſs, and a tinkling Cymbal, if parents do not unite and co- 
operate to ſupport k Were all maſters in ſome fort in- 
dependent of their profeſſion, the community would profit by 
it; for, then, as their riſk would be leſs, they might, with 
greater ſecurity and confidence, conſult the true intereſt of their 
pupils, and uniformly perſevere in the right path, Property 
15 a good barrier to integrity, * preſerves, as well as _— 
2 the 
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the freedom of election. We read of times, when virtuous 
poverty could command reſpect; and of public ſpirit, proof 
to ingratitude and obloquy: yet, court not the fiery ordeal; 
human nature is fallible, and prone to errour; we Lock not 
ourſelves ; but in compaſſion to our infirmities, we are taught to 
prefer this daily petition, lead us not into temptation. 

Conſcious of the juſtice of his cauſe, a writer may indulge ſome 
latitude of expreſſion, and urge his ſentiments with warmth ; 
that, with the candid and judicious, will plead his apology : 
notwithſtanding all, the approbation, gratitude, and friendihip 
of ſuch, has irreſiſtible influence over a liberal mind, and can 
reconcile it to the moſt diſcouraging attempts. 

But, ſomewhat to reduce the work and comply with the prevail- 
ing perſuaſion, let us borrow a hint from our rivals the French. 
That aſpiring people have long been meditating ſchemes of 
univerſal monarchy ; and, in a variety of inſtances, have taken 
prodigious ſtrides to accompliſh their point; that of their lan- 

uage not among the leaſt, Perhaps there never was a worſe 
ppoken, that deſerved the name: yet, with unwearied applica- 
tion, and ſingular addreſs, they have contrived to gain it uni- 
verſal currency thro' Europe. It is familiar in courts, and re- 
ceived in the field; *tis the oracle of faſhion, and arbitreſs of 
the toilet; not a ribband now can be worn without it: 
*tis the prime vehicle of policy; and, almoſt, the ſole medium 
of intercourſe in the commercial world: “ yet the public delivery 


of 


* Unſpeakable advantages accrue to the French, from extending their lan- 
guage: — however we rout them in the field, they conquer in the Cabinet 
Our modern peace- factors, betraying the prerogatives of our victorious arms, 
and the rights of Britons, meanly ſtoop to negociate, à la mode de francois, at 
the foot of a vanquiſhed Tyrant in the language of the enemy; and we become 
the dupes of ignorance and folly, More inſtances than one might be pointed 
out, where the French, availing themſelves of the ambiguity of their tongue, 
have given an unſuſpected turn to words and phraſes, craftily impoſed upon 
our Miniſters, by which they wreſted them entirely to. a different ſenſe, 
and wholly perverted the ſpirit and intention of the treaty, In commerce, we 
are always playing a lofing game with them, They ſupplant our Merchants 
abroad, and, along with their language, eftabliſh their manufactures at foreign 
Marts, in defiance of the credit and ſuperiour qualities of the Britiſh : They 
ſeduce our workmen from us; we underhand ſupply them with our Wool; 
a practice I have heard openly defended ; and, afterwards, ſo blind and power- 
ful is the love of gain ! we become their carriers, and vend as Engliſh their 
woollen goods, made up Fagon d' Angleterre, with counterfeited marks and 
ſeals, in all the ports of Portugal, Spain, Italy, and the Levant, Theſe, 
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of it is attended with ſuch nicety, and clogged with ſuch com- 
plex and jarring principles, that no language can poſſibly be 
more difficult and diſcouraging. But this, to foreign ears, is 
ſcarcely perceptible ; and the natives are ta9 polite, and too 
ſenſible, to laugh you out of conceit with it. On the contrary, 
they are always ready to aſſiſt, and reconcile you to your mil- 
takes. They extend this mode of conduct and politeneſs to. 
their own children; and, accordingly, in their ſchools and 
places of early inſtitution, their firſt care is to implant a ftrong 


affection and preference to their own language: and this the 


effect, by making it, as much as poſſible, eaſy and pleaſant of 
acquiſition. Upon this principle their children are taught, pro- 
felledly, to read, whatever be the ſtyle or ſubject of diſcourſe, in 
one uniform, unvaryiug ftrain, and to pronounce every word in 
abſolute monotony, tho' directly repugnant to the genius of 
their tongue, which, on many occaſions, requires different in— 
flections of voice in one and the ſame word, to make it even in- 
telligible. They think the total abſence of all tones, in the caſe 
of learners, preferable to ſuch as are falſe, and diſagreeable, 
which they muſt inevitably contract, on any otner foundation, 
from ignorant, unqualified teachers; and they hold it eaſier on 
this ground, afterwards, to introduce the true pronunciation, 
which is ſtrictly attended to in their Academies eſtabliſhed by 
authority for the purpoſe, than ro eraſe the bad, and effect the 


ſame, in any other procedure. 


All Engliſh words, in their ſeparate Rate, are pronounced in 
a perfect monotony ; and require no fort of inflection, or chan 
of tone, to diſtinguiſh, or aſcertain them. We: effect this, 
upon a much ſimpler and more obvious principle, by accent, 


which, in our acceptation, conſiſts merely in an additional 


ſtreſs, or loudneis, without the leaſt variation of tone, given 
to ſome one ſyllable in each word, called, for that reaſon, the 
accented ſyllable. But, when our words ſtand connected in 

ſentences, 


being of an inferiour fabric, a circumſtance which, on account of their cheap- 
neſs, our patrictic merchants and captains of ſhips in that trade ſagaciouſiy 
overlook, have been coraplained of by foreigners; and, being impoſed on them 
as Britiſh, have brought our manufaQures into diſrepute, and proved extremely 
deſtructive to our Woollen Staple. Prepared for the event, the French take care 
to nick their opportunity, ſend off better goods in their own bottoms, and, by 
under-ſelling us, which the cheapneſs of labour enables them to afford, and 
by the medium of a freer intercourſe, they depreciate our manufactures, and 
procure a ready ſale for their own, And yet theſe people accuſe the Enęliſh 
of barbarity and want of politeneſs !-—-Mych might be ſaid on this ſubject, were 


chis a. proper place for ſuch diſcuſſions. Cairo Mix o. 
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ſentences, 'tis then we call in the aid of tones, which, affecting 
the whole, relatively conſidered, are regulated by the emphaſis, 
and depend upon the ſenſe of the propoſition, and the concep- 
tion and affection of the ſpeakers. In this light, our language 
claims pre-eminence. It charms the ear, thro' the operation of 
the underſtanding ; and, for its moſt ſtriking beauties, appeals 
to the evidence of the heart: if ever a language delerved 
the diſtinction, Engliſh, in the mouth of a ſkilful ſpeaker, 
may juſtly be ſtyled, the language of ſentiment. 

Hence, we perceive the object of inſtruction, in the article of 
reading Engliſh, 1s two-fold. 

The f, and moſt indiſpenſable, to acknowlege the words 
at fight; which is all the generality conceive, or require of a 
reader; and even that, but in a limited and vulgar way. 

The ſecond, and moſt eſſential, to expreſs the full meaning, 
ſpirit, and intention of the writer, with propriety, force, and 
grace. This gives life and efficacy to the diction; and is that 
which conſtitutes excellence. 

Here we diſcover the true and regular proceſs of teaching, 
which has already been pretty largely handled; and few words 
will ſerve to decide the reſt. The latter of theſe points has an 
intimate connection with the former, but implies experience, 
judgement, penetration, and feeling; for which conſiderations, 
it ſhould be poſtponed, till the fancy, and the underſtanding 
have attained a degree of ſtrength. The firſt is more an effort 
of memory ; and may be ſooner attempted, 'To which end, 
the practice of the French, above ſet forth, might with pro- 
priety be adopted in our infant ſeminaries; as it perfectly 
coincides with the conſtitution of our language. Wherefore, 
inſtead of raſhly precipitating our children, from their letters, 
to the reading of complicated ſentences, and connected diſcourſe, 
the method ſhould be, to exerciſe them, for a ſeaſon, on ſingle 
words, and plain, independent phraſes, after the manner of 
ſpelling books, or vocabularies, compiled for the purpoſe ; in 
which the gradations from monoſyllables to the ſeveral orders 
of polyſyllables may be regularly, and ſtrictly preſerved. By 
theſe means confining their attention to articulation, and the 
due placing of the accent, which are the ſole object in words, 
ſeparately taken; and, carefully guarding againſt, and cor- 
recting every propenſity to a vicious tone, or falſe modulation, 
they muſt neceſſarily pronounce the language idiomatically true, 
as to the words, and be well prepared for a nobler exertion ot 
their powers, when permitted to try them in CO de- 
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livery. Eaſy as this matter may appear, in ſpeculation, it will be 
found otherwiſe, on tryal; and will require the niceſt, and 
moſt unwearied attention of a perſon of {kill and ability. To 
the pupil it promiſes ſingular advantages; as nothing can be 
a greater preſervative againſt a Brogue, more efiicacious to form 
his ear, or more immediately tend to correct a patavinity 
of utterance, or eradicate a vicious accent. The impatience 
of parents may be alſo better gratified in this way; as the 
young learner will acquit himſelf, at leaſt, as well, whenever 
called upon, as he would, on the ſame ſtanding in the old 
beaten method. 

The queſtion now may be, what particular books are moſt 
proper for the uſe of beginners. For children in an advanced 
eriod there is ample variety, but in the earlier ſtages they la- 
ws under many inconveniences in this point, Whatever has 
been hitherto attempted for them, has been in general, wretch- 
edly defective, both as to matter and ſtyle, The late Mr. 
Newberry, of Pater-Noſter-Row, London, is the only perſon, 
who has done any thing conſiderable to the purpoſe, He in- 
deed, has ſhewed his humanity, and good ſenſe, in conforming 
his genius to the tender capacities of infants. Moſt of his pub- 
lications of this ſort, are perfectly well calculated to anſwer their 
ends; and, their merit is greatly enhanced by the number of 
curious cuts which they contain, ingeniouſly adapted, and well 
executed on Copper. Gay's Fables may ſucceed theſe; or ſome 
other eaſy book of the like nature. which, at once, affords in- 
ſtruction and delight. However it may be adviſeable, to ſelect 
the fables, or paſſages, to be read, ratber than take them in 
the order they lie; as few books admit of an indiſcriminate 
peruſal in the early ſeaſons of life. In the next place, a col- 
lection of the kind we now offer to the public may be intro- 
duced with advantage; which, properly taught, and thoroughly 


_ digeſted, we preſume, will give them ſuch a maſtery in the 


theory and practice of elocution, that, with a little application, 
they may read the moſt difficult authours in our language, with 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure, both to themſelves, and others. The 
alphabetic language has already been complained of; our me- 
thod of pointing, which is purely a modern contrivance, is 
equally imperfect, and not at all calculated for the great purpoſes 
of delivery: ſome better proviſion ſhould be made for them in 
that article; but little effeQually can be expected, till puBL1C 
READING AND SPEAKING are better underſtood, and regularly 
udied, and eſtabliſhed as an Ar. We have in uſe but about 

2 half 
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half a dozen marks ſor pauſes, partially made out, and indeter. 
minately applied; a ſcanty allowance to anſwer the vaſt variety 
we have occaſion for, and actually make uſe of in diſcourſe ; 
which are alſo abundantly multiplied, according to the ſubject, 
and the ftyle; the humour, and affections of the ſpeaker, 
Children, therefore, ſhould not only be reſtrained to compoſi. 
tions, ſuited to their years, and within their comprehenſion ; 
but it would be an elipible expedient, to have ſome of their 
books printed entirely without ftops ; which would oblige them 
to attend to the ſenſe, as their only guide; and, as to the tones, 
nature would much better ſupply them, from the fame fource, 
than any aſſiſtance they can receive from vague, and imperfect 
rules; which in modern uſage, like an jgnis fatuus, tend only 
to lead them aſtray. There is nothing, of this fort, as yet 
extant, among us; for which reaſon, we have ventured ſome 
examples, interſperſed in the ſubſequent pages, by way of Praxis, 
for the farther probation and emolument of the learner. 

It has been an argument, warmly eſpoaſed by many, that 
children ſhould learn to read, in works of proſe only. That 
poetry is quite improper ; of little uſe, in itſelf; and, in its 
very nature, leads to a formal, puritanical cant, or an affected 
theatrical mouthing, equally ridiculous, and diſguſting : and fo 
far from aiding, utterly confounds, and ſpoils their reading 
proſe, which is what they have moſt need of; the ſtyle of buſi- 
neſs, and all the material concerns of life. However plauſible, 
this may appear, on a curſory view, perhaps there never was 
a poſition built upon more erroneous principles, or one, which 
more evidently ſhews, our {lender acquaintance with the ART oF 
READING, or our total ignorance of the real nature, and conſtitu- 
tion of language. No utterance, can be agreeable to a cultiva- 
ted, and correct ear; but what is ſtrictly conformable to the laws 
of harmony; and regulated upon the niceſt principles of pro- 
portion. The illuſtration of theſe laws and principles, in point 
of ſtyle, is peculiarly the province of poets; they are the re- 
giſtexs of quantity; and, among all civilized and polite people, 
it is from them, pronunciation has conſtantly taken its courſe, 
They claim chis privilege, as their hereditary right: for in the 
opinion of the learned, verſe is the moſt ancient way of writing. 
The man of profe, we ſpeak but of the modern, addreſſing 
himſelf to the underſtanding, is wholly indifferent to every 
object, but that of making himſelf intelligible. Unſolicitous 
ef the graces of delivery, he not only overlooks them, _ is 
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often ſo abſolutely a ſtranger to any thing of the ſort, that *tis 
highly probable, it would be a taſk to him, to read his own 
productions. On the contrary, the poet not only endeavours 
to expreſs the ſentiment clearly, but to intereſt the fancy, 
and the paſſions, by the union of the vocal powers, and all the 
ornaments of diction, His object is the charms of ſound, and 
the effects of a beautiful and harmonious arrangement, The very 
eſſence of verſification implies an addreſs to the ear; of which 
idea if the poet one moment loſes fight, 1t robs his compoſi- 
tion of a beauty. Hence, ſome ſyllable- mongers cloy us with 
a perpetual round of the ſame modulation; and bad readers 
diſguſt us with their uniform, inſipid monotony : had they been 
verſed in the Art of Fronunciation, the writer would have en- 
gaged us with the diverfity and aptitude of his numbers; and 
the reader would have done him juſtice in a ſuitable delivery. 
The Dancing-maſter confines his ſcholar to preſciibed forms, 
and a meaſured ſtep, and never dreams of beating the ſtreets 
tor the graces of deportment ; the Equerry exerciſes his charge, 
and conveys the manceuvres of horiemanſhip in the menage ; 
not by travelling highways, or driving headlong thro? the 
country: and the Maſter of Pronunciation and Language beſt 
inculcates the principles, and perfections, of his art, where its 
excellencies moſt abound ; in the works of poets and rhetor1- 
cians. But, for thoſe who are pt maſlcrs, they do well to decry 
ſuch compolitions, as, otherwiſe, they certainly but the more 
injure the unfortunate learner, and expoſe themſelves, 

But, whatever be the exceptions, the elegancies, and per- 
fections of language, and conſequently of delivery, are beſt 
exemplified in poetry ;* which makes it the more ſurprizing, 
that reading our poets, has no regular place in the education 
of our youth. The celebrated authour of the Oratorian Inſtitu- 
tion avers, that the foundation of reading ſhould be laid, by 
beginning with the poets; above all, he prefers Homer 
and Virgil, on account of the learning, and morality of their 
poems. He recommends, alſo, the Lragic- writers; and ſelect 
paſſages from the Lyric ; particularly Horace : Comedies he 
thinks of the greateſt uſe, in this reſpet, if they are well 
written, and not diſgraced with any thing of indecent, or im- 
moral tendency. He proves, they contribute infinitely towards 
Eloquence, as including all ranks, and characters of _ 

ut, 


Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat, 
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But, as the buſineſs is not to make players, but orators, who 
ſhall ailert and defend the rights and privileges of their coun- 
trymen, and fellow- citizens, he adviſes, that the ſpeeches from 
poems and plays be carefully ſtudied, and ſpoken, with life, 
energy, and grace; but without the fineſſe and oftentatious 
mummery of thè ſtage.“ With the ſame view, in aid of theſe, 
he ſtrongly recommends Mutic ; as, without the knowlege of 
all ſuch accompliſhments, there can be no perfection in Elo- 
uence. 

The beſt poet in our language, for this purpoſe, is Milton; 
yet, he has ſome particularities; ſo, indeed, have they all, as 
well as their predeceſſors of Greece, and Rome; the meaſure 
oftentimes reducing them to deviations, and reſtraints, uſually 
ſignißed by the term, poetic-licence, The beſt tragic writer, 
Shakeſpear; the beſt comic, alſo, with his cotemporary Johnſon ; 
who beſides is enriched with the ſpoils of the claſſics. Our modern 
comedies, I ſpeak it with regret, if you except two or three of 
Cumberland's, Goldſmith's, and a very few others ; are wholly 
unfit for the Eye and Ear of youth. Beſide the more ancient 
Lyrics well known, we have, with many others, a Maſon, an 
Akenſide, and a Gray. How far ſoever the modern poets 
may be imagined to fall ſhort of the ancient, in other reſpects ; 
yet, in reſpect of aſcertaining the true ſound of words, they 
have an advantage over them, by the uſe of Rhyme; which, 
tho* confeſſedly introduced as a ſupplement, to their lack of 
Kill in numbers, yet does not want its beauties, and is beſides 
of excellent uſe, in determining ambiguous ſounds : Could we 
prove our writers, always chaſte in this particular, their authority 
mult be abſolute, *T15 true, the reading of verſe is more difficult 
to teach, than that of proſe ; and indiſputably gives the young 

ractitioner a ſtronger bias to falſe cadence; but that, 
tho' it may ſcandalize the ignorant, will be guarded againſt 
by the ſkilful ; thus the quantities, and every other beauty of 
expreſſion, found in the poets, will of courſe be obſerved, in 
reading proſe, Conſequently, if we excel] in verſe, we cannot be 
at a loſs to do the ſame in proſe, alſo; but the contrary is by 
no means the caie; neither does it hence follow, that we ſhould 
bend all our application, to any one ſpecies of compoſition, 
to the neglect, or prejudice of the other. 

As 


Quinctilian de lectione Pueri, Lib. 1. cap. 5. 
Ib. Lib. 1. cap. 8, 
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As a farther proviſion, the Beauties of the Tatler, Spectator, 
Guardians, Rambler, &c. Select Hiſtories, and Biography, 
will come properly in their turn. Fables of every kind have 
been generally efteemed, highty proper for children ; but Fairy 


Tales, and Feats of Inchantment, are very objectionable ; un- 


leſs the inſtruction, they are ſaid to contain, be minutely can- 
vaſſed, and carefully diveſted of its allegoric robeings. Novels, 


and ſtories of Love and Gallantry, are by no means eligible, 
at leaſt, till reaſon has gained ſtrength to diſtinguiſh; 
better for them never to read, than to dabble in ſuch *traſh. 
The portraits, they give of life, are forced, extravagant, and 
deluſive; but even admitting a reſemblance, they are too 
warmly, and Juxuriouſly coloured, to leave the mind untainted. 

Thus far having copiouily delineated the duties of a pro- 
feflor of the AKT or Reavirs ; - and gradually unfolded the 
gate, which naturally opens to perfection, in the laſt place, it 
may illuſtrate and inforce the theory, to take it in a collected 
view, as applied to ſome particular authour. For inſtance, 
Milton, whom we have already ventured to pronounce the beſt 
poet in our language; and, if we conſider the vaſtneſs of his 
ſubject, and the c copious and ſublime manner, in which he has 
ſupported it, we may give him the laurel, not only in our 
own nation, but, preferably to all the writers, that ever exiſted 
in any age or country.“ Whoever attempts to teach that aſto- 

I 2 niſhing 

Our Milton, confeſſedly, has made great uſe of the ancients; he often 
condeſcends to borrow, but never finks beneath them; every thing, he touches, 
turns to gold; and, ſtampt with his imperial image, receives new Luſtre, and 
Value from the mint. Yet, even he, the divine Milton, ſometumes copies 
them, too ſervilely, and falls beneath himſelf. In the fourth book, the diico- 
very of the =rch-deceiver, at the ear of Eve, and his reception, and ſubſequent 
conteſt with the warriour Angel, is a maſter-piece ; conceived with wonderful 
addreſs ; and worked up with equal judgement, and ſublimity: Every eircum- 
ſtance, that may affect and intereſt the reader, is introduced; Heaven and 
Earth are witneſs of the event! and all Creation involved in the cataſtrophe ! 
Nature ſhudders, and ſtands ſuſpended, in dreadful expectation ! 

Brevity will not admit us to cite the whole; but the following are the paſſages 
more particularly alluded to, 
The angelic ſquadron bright, 
* Turn'd fiery red, ſharpening in mooned horns 

Their Fl alanx, ad began to hem him round 


With P ted ſpears m_ 
On the other fide, Satan alarm'd, 


Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood, 
Like Tenerif, or Atlas unremov'd, 

His ſtature reac|'d the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sate Horrour plum'd j——— 


Now 


( 60 ) 


niſhing performance, the Paradiſe Loſt, undertakes an exten- 
ſive taſk : it requires knowlege, capacity, and talents, rarely 
to be met with : yet, not that work alone, in a porportional 
degree, the ſame requiſites, the ſame modes of procedure, are 
incidental, in the teaching of all others. 

The teacher muſt be perfectly maſter of his authour's Phraſeo- 
logy, and able, in clear and expreſſive definitions, to convey 
to his pupils, the various acceptations, of all the terms and 
words he uſes, literal and figurative; he muſt minutely inform 
them in grammatical principles; teach them to regulate the 
tranſpoſitions; ſupply the ellipſes; and to conſider and deter- 
mine his ſtyle, in all its niceſt reJations, and dependencies : he 


muſt make them well acquainted with the principles, and laws 


of 


Now dreadful deeds 

Might have enſued : not only paradiſe 

In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 

Of heaven, perhaps, or all the elements, 

At leaft, had gone to wreck, diſturb'd, and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 

The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden ſcales, yet ſeen 
Betwixt Aſtræa, and the Scorpion fign, Oc. 


In fituations, critical, and important as this, what, but omnip-tence, could 
extricate the poet? Horace, in ſuch caſes, authorizes ſupernatural agency: 
Nec deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nudus. Homer, having reduced his Greeks 
and Trojans, to ſomething of a fimilar ſituation, repreſents Jupiter, weighing 
the fates of the combatants, and ſo puts an end to a bloody engagement ; as 
here Milton, in imitation of Homer, deſcribes the Almighty : vet, however 
admiſſable, on the Pagan ſyſtem, where all was doubt, confuſion, and obſcurity, 
the conceit of metamorphoſing a number of ſtars, into a pair of fcales, to an 
enlightened age, and in a chriſtian performance, where the Deity himſelf is 
perſonally introduced, and where the. prime orders of Anvels are made the 
actors, is indefenſibly abſurd; a puerile flimſey pun, upon the word /ibra, a 
ſymbolical term, uſed by Aſtronomers, to denote one of the conſtellations of 
the Zodiac. Nor is the notion of ſuſpending the World, in a golden chain, in 
the ſecond book, borrowed likewiſe from Homer, however allegor:zed, a bit 
more reconcilable to nature and truth; how poor and unphiloſophical ! unpoetic 


and even contradictory ! compared with his own glorious idea of the ſame, 
in another place, 


And Earth ſelf-balanced on her centre hung. 


Allowing the Ancients all their merits, and all the advantages we can poſſibly 
derive from them, if the genius of Milton could not eſcape the contagion 
of example, it ſhews us, how cautious we ought to be, in preparing the minds 
of youth, before we allow them ſuch high ſeaſoned viands. 
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of verſification, and what is underſtood by Proſody, an article 
of the laſt importance, both to ſpeakers and writers, though 
altogether a myſtery to the many, and overlooked by all our 
grammarians; yet, wanting that, the judgement, and wonder- 
tul contrivance of the poet, in the application, variety, and 
beauty of the numbers of Paradiſe Loſt ; ©* making the ſound an 
echo to the ſenſe ;*? is in a great meaſure thrown away: he muſt 
call in the aid of logic, to detect and expoſe the ſophiſtry and 
falſe reaſoning of the fallen ſpirits ; his knowlege of the ſcrip- 
tures, and theologic matters, will often be brought to the reſt, 
as well as his ſkill in the ſciences, rhetoric, aſtronomy, phyſics ; 
geography, ancient and modern ; hiſtory, political, civil, mili- 
tary, and natural; to illuſtrate beauties, determine alluſions, 
and inveitigate facts: he will often have occaſion to exerciſe his 
knowlege in antiquities, ethics, and metaphyſics; he muſt 
ſometimes converſe with the mechanic arts, and anon traverſe 
the airy regions of fiction and romance, Heraldry too ſhould 
lend her aid; neither muſt he be a ſtranger to the ſiſter arts, 
painting and muſic, to follow his authour, “while he purſues 
things unattempted yet, in proſe or rhyme :”” nor muſt he ſtop 
even here, the teſt and conſummation of all remain behind; 
he muſt exeinplify his precepts, and demonſtrate to his pupils, 
in his on practice, the powers and charms of a juſt delivery, 
and ſet before them a /iving pattern, for their imitation. In this 
light we may apply to Milion, what the Duke of Buckingham, 
perhaps leſs deſervedly, ſaid of Hamer: 


Read Milton once, and you can read no more; 
For all books elſe, appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem proſe ; but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
And Milton will be all the books you need, 


A circumſtance may now probably occur, which will need ac- 


counting for, In the infant courſe of reading, above pre- 


ſcribed, there 15 no mention made of the Holy Scriptures : this 
did not happen thro? neglect, or overſight ; but defign. I would 
have the ſacred books thoroughly ſtudied, and accurately un- 
derſtood: but there is a time for all things. The vulgar me- 
thod of putting firſt, the New Teſtament, and then, the Old, into 
the hands of children, for the purpoſe of teaching to read, has 
prevailed time immemorial, tho', on the ſmalleſt reflection, it 
muſt appear inſuilicient, unnatural and abſurd ; and certainly 


the 
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the moſt prophane, if not impious practice, that could be de- 
viſed. Indeed there is ſcarcely any thing, that fo plainly ſhews 
how callaus our minds may be rendered, by cuſtom ; and alto. 
gether inſenſible of impreſſions, from the moſt intereſting and 
ſacred principles in nature, thoſe of Religion, and the Happineſs 
of our children. 

All attempts at reformation, \7 zell know, are looked upon by 
the many, with an evil eye; and great are his riſks, who ven- 
tures to attack current opinions, and aims to explode old eſta- 
bliſhments, however ridiculous; the writer, therefore, does not 
build upon his own authority, in this caſe; but begs leave to 
ſupport his idea of the matter, in the words of a learned, and 
ſagacious champion, in the cauſe of reaſon and literature; who 
__ worn out a long, and honourable life, in the ſervice of the 

ublic. | 

. When we conſider the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, 
as ſacred writings ; as containing the oracles of God; as dictated 
by divine inſpiration; as fraught with the higheſt mytteries ; 
and, as intended ſolely, for the inſtruction, and perfection of 
our underſtanding, in the ſublime notions, and doctrines of 
Religion, and Revelation, will it not appear an amazing thing 
to any one, but a chriſtian, to fee theſe writings made the 
vulgar praxis; the common theſis of puerile erudition, to every 
child; to every ſenieleſs boy and girl; by every ignorant, old 
ſchool dame, in England? Who does not know, in what a 
religious, and ſacred eſtimation, the books of rituals, and re- 
ligious myſteries, are held by Pagans? what a peculiar veneration, 
the Koran demands from the Mahometans? and how greatly 
the writings of the Old Teſtament are rever'd, even by the Jews 
themſelves ? theſe all regard ſuch writings, as the archives of 
heaven; the pandects of divine revelation ; and therefore ſacred 
to the prieſts alone, and become their province, to explain, and 
teach, to the common people; and even here children, and all 
without underſtanding, were never looked upon as intereſted, in 
ſuch an expoſition: ſuch a high regard for the ſacred name 
Jehovah had the infidel Jews, that they ſuffered no man to pro- 
nounce it, but the high prieſt, and him only, once in a year, 
when in the Sanctum Sanctorum; but in chriſtian ſchools, how 
is not only that, bur all the other ſacred names of God, and 
Jeſus Chriſt, made the ſubject of childiſh babling, and ſchool 
dame bawling, every hour of the day? How are thoſe Scriptures 
of truth; thoſe written laws of God, which God himſelf has 

| | | ſo 
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ſo enjoined us to lay up in our hearts, torn to pieces, and 
trampled under our feet, while children ? How are thofe wri- 
tings, which were intended to give the greateſt pleaſure, and 
ſolace to the mind, often made the cauſe of bodily pain and 
wretchedneſs to children! How are we reproached, and whip'd 
in our non-age, for not being able to read, what ſhould only 
merit us praiſe and eſteem, for underſtanding when we are 
men! and is it not extremely probable, that the book we have 
ſo frequently bedriveled, daubed, and pulled to pieces, at ſchool, 
ſhould become the object of our future 1ndifference, contempt 
or averſion? and may not;the grounds of Deiſm and Infidelity, in 
general, be very reaſonably deduced from hence, and therefore, 
finally may we not look upon this cuſtom of teaching youth to 
read, by the holy Bible, as an abſurd. profanation, and the moſt 
ſordid abuſe of the ſame ? 

Add to this, the inſufficiency of this method, to anſwer any 
ſuch end. Can a child be ſuppoſed to learn to read, by the 
Teſtament, or Bible; where the ſubze&, the ſtyle, and the deſign 
of the book, are quite of a contrary nature ? Is it not very pre- 
poſterous to learn to read, without underſtanding thoſe very 
books, which require to be read, with the greateſt underſtand- 
ing; to pretend to acquire a faculty of reading eaſily, by 
books, which, of all others, require the greateſt Art of Reading, 
to be read at all well? But ſuch is the effect of cuſtom, and in- 
veterate uſage, and ſach the weakneſs of human nature, that 
we ſuffer our Bibles to be proſtituted, unconcernedly, to a baſe 
and mercenary intereſt, while we are periuaded it redounds 
greatly to the good of our children ; and that they are, by fach 
a method, made chriſtians and ſcholars at once. The general 
conſequence of all which is, that when our youth are grown 
up, they appear ſuch hopeful proficients, that whenever they 
read or indite, we ſeldom fail to laugh, if they belong to others; 


Fl 


or bluſh, if they be our own. 


Should there ſtill remain a doubt in the minds of any, that 
putting the Scriptures indifferently, as a mere {chool book, into 
the hands of children, is a profanation of thoſe ſacred repoſito- 
ries of Religion, let them ſeriouſly attend to what the learned 
and pious Locke remarks on this head, and, if they have Ears to 
hear, they can no longer heſitate. | 

As for the Bible, ſays he, which children are uſually em- 
ployed in, to exerciſe and improve their talent in reading, I 
think the promiſcuous reading 1t through, by chapters, as they 

| lie 
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lie in order, is ſo far from being of any advantage to children, 
either for the perfecting their reading, or principling their Re- 
ligion, that perhaps a worſe could not be found; for what 
pleaſure, or encouragement can it be to a child, to exerciſe 
himſelf in reading thoſe parts of a book, where he underſtand; 
nothing? and how little are the law of Moſes, the ſong of 
Solomon, the prophecies in the Old, and the epiſtles and 
apofalypſe in the New Teſtament, ſuited to a child's capacity ? 
and though the hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and the Acts have 
ſomething eaſier, yet taken altogether, it is very diſproportional 
tc the underſtanding of children, I grant that the principles 
of Religion are drawn from thence, and in the words of the 
Scripture, yet none ſhould be propoſed to a child, but ſuch as 
are ſuited to a child's capacity and notions ; but it is far from 
this, to read through the whole Bible, and that for reading 
ſake : and what an odd jumble of thoughts, muſt a child have 
in his head, (if he has any at all, ſuch as he ſhould have, about 
Religion) who, in his under-age, reads all the parts of the 
Bible, indifferently, as the word of God, without any other 
diſtinction? I am apt to think, that this, in ſome men, has been 
the very reaſon, why they never had clear and diſtin& thoughts 
of it, all their life time. . 

Having, in the courſe of the precedent pages, endeavoured to 
ſhew the diſadvantages we labour under, from the negle& of our 
native language; the neceſſity of a reformation, in that article; 
and the importance of good Reading and Speaking to the ſtate, 
and to ſociety : Having aſſerted the excellence oi the Engliſh 
language; briefly explained its chief properties; and laid open 
the efficient c2uſes of the erroneous notions, conceived of our 
tongue; with the numerous imperfections attending our public 
delivery: Having preſumed to draw the line of parental duty; 
to recommend a courſe and mode of teaching; and to aſcertain 
the requiſite qualifications of profeſſors : we now proceed to the 
preceptive part, for the more immediate ſtudy, and improve- 
ment of learners. This, however, is not a courſe calculated for 
abſolute beginners, or mere novices in Letters; ſuch are, in 
themſelves, incapable of deriving benefit from written inſtruc— 
tions; it is ſuppoſed they are previouſly well broken, and duely 
prepared to receive them. Upon the whole, the attempt. is for 
the moſt part new, but meant no farther decifive, than as it 
proves reaſonable, and conſiſtent ; all which is ſubmitted to the 
candour and diſcernment of the Judicious, 
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created this immenſe globe which we inhabit, it 
was not merely to occupy a vacant nich in the uni- 
verſe; but to ends more ſuitable to Divine Wiſdom and 
Benevolence: How wonderfully conſtructed for the accom- 
modation of an intellectual Being! He ſurrounded it with 
an extenſive atmoſphere, the ſpring of action, and grand 
principle of life : He ſupplied it with water, alſo, proporti- 
oned and diſpoſed ſo as to miniſter to Human neceſſities, by 
miſts and dews from heaven, and by ſprings and rivers from the 
earth: The ſurface of the earth He rendered ſolid, to aſſiſt 
motion ; and clothed it with vegetation, to charm the ſight, re- 
gale the ſmell, nouriſh the body, and eſtabliſh health: The 


azure arch above He embelliſhed with luminaries, to diſtin- 
K | guiſh 


W HEN, in the beginning, the Almighty Architect 
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guiſh the viciſſitudes of labour and of reſt, and to bring about 
that variety of ſeaſons, ſo neceſſary to promote a variety of de- 
light: The ſeas, the air, and the earth He repleniſhes with in- 


numerable animals, all good and beneficial in their peculiar 


kinds: And, laſt of all, as the end and completion of his 
work, he forms Man, proprietor of his creation, and aſſigns to 
him dominion over all things, But this was not enough; as a 
ſuperiour teſtimony of his goodneſs and regard, he endows 
him with the power of reflection, and the faculty of communi- 
cating his ideas and affections, by ſpeech ; thus diſtinguiſhing 
him, from every other creature, by his own expreſs image and 


ſimilitude. By theſe ſingular endowments we are enabled to 


teſtify our gratitude, and render praiſe and adoration to our 
| heavenly Father, from whom we derive ſuch ineſtimable be- 
nefits. As created Beings, we are by nature, dependent and im- 
perfect; but, poſſeſſed of improveable talents, *tis ſinful to ne- 
le& the means, or let ſlip the opportunity of cultivating them. 
herever liberty yet ſurvives, and arts and ſciences flouriſh, 
the earth proves ſtill a Paradiſe ; and ſuch it muſt ever continue, 
where virtuous principles, and the bleſſing of ſpeech, which 
alone. can ſuſtain them, are duely cultivated. To this great 
end, the writings of wiſe and good men, have ever bcen 
found particularly conducive. But, as the language of books, 
tho” a bleſſing, confeſſedly, next to that of ſpeech, is limited in 
its nature, and inadequate in its conſtruction, without com- 
petent ſkill, pains, and praRice, the Art of Reading muſt ever 
remain in a very e ria ſtate, and, conſequently, the no- 
bleſt purpoſes for which it was inſtituted be defeated, 

Theſe important conſiderations, which muſt be obvious to 
the comprehenſion of our youngeſt readers, ſhould excite them 
to apply aſliduouſly to this moſt eſſential branch of education, 
the firſt and principal ſtep, by which they riſe to be good men, 
and rational chriſtians ; uſeful to the ſtate, and to ſociety, as 


well as to themſelves ; and ornaments to their name and coun- 


try. Theſe are motives which ſhould induce them in their 
earlieſt years, not to ſquander away on trifling, and idle 
amuſements, their precious time, which, once elapſed, is irre- 
trieveable; but eagerly to ſeize, and make the beſt uſe of every 
moment allotted for private meditation, conſtantly bearing in 
mind this „ maxim, that all books are much eaſier 
got off by rote, than read; for thouſands are fluent enough 


in repeating what they neither feel nor comprehend. A truth 
BS | to 
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to which, as experience gains ground, and knowlege advances, 
they will hereafter freely and cordially ſubſcribe. 


It has been elſewhere obſerved, that the purpoſes to be anſwered 


by reading, are chiefly three: The acquiſition of knowlege; the 
aſſiſting p Fo memory, to treaſure up that knowlege ; or, the 
communicating of it to others. The firſt two, may be done by 


lilent peruſal ; the laſt, requires reading aloud ; and this laſt 


alone is the ſubje& of our preſent attention. 

In the foregoing part of this eſſay * has been ſet forth what 
is to be e by the Ax r or REA DIN, which the at- 
tentive learner will do well to implant in his memory, in ſub- 
ſtance, as follows: READvINOG 7s the art of pronouncing the 


thoughts of others, or our own, exhibited in vifible charafers, as i 


the /ame then eſſentially operated in our own minds, and were the re- 
Jult of immediate conception.” It is of the utmoſt conſequence, in 
whatever we undertake, to have clear and corre& ideas of 


what we are about, but ner, in this. For it will be 


found, that the rules and notions imbibed, be their tendency 
z00d or evil, and the habits contracted in the proſecution of 
it, have powerful influence over our delivery, ever afterwards; 
not only in point of reading, but as Speakers alſo, Hence, in 
the preſegt ſtate of things, the arts of Reading and Speaking 
cannot be properly treated ſeparately, but muſt go together 
hand in hand; the latter being as it were the ſuperſtructure and 
perfection of the former ; both included under the word Elo- 
cution, the principles of which we are now to explain. 

The term Elocution, like many others, has been variouſly 
applied ; ſome including in it, the whole Oratorial Art ; others 
extending it only to the dition or language, in which the 
Orator conveys his thoughts; and many learned Moderns, 
without troubling themſelves about its Latin original; confine 
it to the utterance, or manner of delivery: In which laſt ac- 
e it is adopted in this Eſſay, agreeably to the following 

efinition. 


Elocution, is the juſt and graceful management of the voice, 


countenance, and geſture in fpeaking. Where thoſe faculties are 
ſeen in a ſtate of perfection, and the internal feelings, mutually 
correſpond in exact uniſon, the reſult is a correct and lively 


delivery, 


We have more than once aſſerted, that the written language, is 


by no means calculated to anſwer the purpoſe of reading aloud : 


And it may convince our young Readers, of the neceſſity of be- 
flowing 


See page 38 of this EAMay. 
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flowing a little pains on this branch of ſtudy, ſummarily to point 
out wherein the chief imperfections conſiſt. The following ex- 
tract, from the Lectures on Elocution, where the topic is more 

fully diſcuſſed, may ſuffice for the purpoſe, at preſent. 
„The Written Language,” as there obſerved, “ contains no 
viſible marks of . which are the moſt important of all 
others, to a juſt delivery. A juſt delivery conſilts in a diſtinct 
articulation of words, pronounced in proper tones, ſuitably 
varied to the ſenſe, and the emotions of the mind; with due 
obſervation of accent ; of emphaſis, in its ſeveral gradations ; 
of reſts or pauſes of the voice, in proper places and well mea- 
ſured degrees of time ; and the whole accompanied with ex- 
preſſive looks, and ſignificant geſture.” In this is contained 
the ſum and ſubſtance of all that can be ſaid on the article of 
reading. But, as is particularly the caſe, in works of merit 
and importance, it will require frequent peruſals, and atten- 
tive conſideration before the learner can become maſter of it; 
and without that, our ſtudies are trifling and ineffectual. 
Now, of all theſe ingredients, not one of which can be ſpared 
from a good delivery, there are but two, that are at all re- 
garded in the Art of Writing ; and thoſe are, articulate ſounds 
or words, which are marked by letters ; and ſtops, or pauſes of 
the voice, which are marked by little figures, and tittles. And 
even in theſe points, much greater regard has been paid to the 
two firſt uſes of written language, than to the laſt; to the ſilent 
reader, than to him who is to read aloud to others; as may be 
ſeen by examining, in the firſt inſtance, in what manner words 
are ſpelt; in which the deriyation and meaning of the words, 
are more conſidered, than any direction of the proper ſounds, 
reſulting from the arrangement of the letters. In this reſpect 
we are A exceedingly looſe and irregular, that even where /no 
end can be anſwered by it, the words in general, as preſented 
to the eye, would be ſo far from producing the true ſounds, 
that if they were pronounced exactly, as they are written, we 
ſhould not know them to be of our language ; and all paſlages 
ſo read, and not according to the manner uſed in diſcourſe, 
muſt appear to be nothing but jargon. With regard to the ſe- 
cond article of written language ; I mean the viſible marks of 
pauſes, and reſts of the voice ; they are by no means more ac- 
curate, in regard to pointing out ſuch as are uſed in diſcourſe, 
than the words are, by the ſpelling, to point ogt their ſound. 
And as they are managed, have proved the chief cauſe of ſome 
of our greateſt imperfections in reading, Teachers, qa 4s 
| _ nave 
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have not only been more negligent in perfecting pupils in the 
right uſe of theſe, but in their method of teaching, have laid 
down ſome falſe rules, under the influence of which, it is im- 
poſſible, that any one can read naturally, But with reſpe& to 
the other articles of tones, accent, emphaſis and geſture, there 
are no viſible marks to ſerve as guides to theſe, And as theſe 
latter muſt be allowed to be the ſources of every thing which is 
pleaſurable, or forcible in delivery ; and to contain in them, 
all the powers of ſtrongly impreſſing the mind, captivating the 
fancy, rouſing the — and delighting the ear; it muſt al- 
ſo be allowed, that the moſt eſſential articles to a good delivery, 
have been wholly left out of the Graphic Art, 

Hence we gather, not only the difficulties which the youn 
learner has to encounter, in his road to perfection in this delight- 
ful art, but alſo, the ſeveral points which demand his particular 
care and application, compriſed under three diſtinct heads; the 
voice, the countenance, and the geſture: And, firſt, we con- 
ſider the voice, ſo far as the organs of ſpeech are concerned. 

A good delivery, in this ſenſe of the word, depends upon a 
due attention to the following articles ; 

Articulation ; Pronunciation; Accent; Emphaſis; Tones, 
or Notes of the Speaking Voice; Key or Pitch, and Manage- 
ment of the Voice. 

A good articulation conſiſts in giving every letter in a ſylla- 
ble its due proportion of ſound, according to the moſt approved 
cuſtom of pronouncing it, and making ſuch a diſtinction be- 
tween the ſyllables of which words are compoſed, that the ear 
ſhall, without difficulty, acknowlege their number, and perceive, 
at once, to which ſyllable each letter belongs. When theſe points 
are not obſerved, the articulation is proportionally defective. 

A good articulation, then, primarily depends upon a tho- 
rough knowlege of the alphabetic or elementary ſounds of 
words, and the faculty of uttering them with perfect facility and 
precihon. This Rhetoricians call Orthocpy, and is, properly, a 
part of Grammar; but, as all our treatiſes on that ſubject ſeem 
greatly defective, and erroncaus on this head, till ſomething 
more complete appears, we ſhall here offer a few introductory 
obſervations to ſupply the defect. 5 

The ſtudy, my young reader, is not an eaſy one; but go 
about it in earneſt, and apply, with like ardour, but a moderate 
proportion of the time, which you ſquander away in idle amuſe- 
ments, the path will become ſo eaſy and full of ſweetneſs, that 
all your other pleaſures will be accounted nothing. And, left 
you 
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you ſhould be} diſcouraged in your ſetting out, let us premiſe 
a few words by way of previous information and advice. 

All arts have their appropriate terms and peculiar modes of 
expreſſion, commonly called technical terms ; which, though a 
writer ſhould not pedantically affect, in many caſes, he has no 
alternative; they are not only unavoidable, but requiſite ; and 
in their preciſe uſe and application greatly conſiſts the merit of 
every didactie performance. It is, therefore, in the firſt place, 
Incumbent on the learner to make himſelf thoroughly maſter of 
all ſuch terms, ſo as to have clear and preciſe ideas annexed to 
them, wherever they occur, without which he can never make 
any uſeful proficiency ; and, farther, to have his memory ſo 
effectually and familiarly poſſeſſed of them, that they may be al- 
ways ready at a call, which will facilitate his progreſs, and ren- 
der every part ſmooth and pleafing. I urge this the more ftre- 
nuouſly, becauſe, in the courſe of my experience, IJ have known 
numbers of both ſexes, who have been negligent in that reſpect, 
groping in the dark for a length of years, and weary out them- 
ſelves and their teachers in fruitleſs application, who were, 
otherwiſe, by nature formed to excell. In ſcientific ſtudies, 
where the principles ure few and obvious, it is more parti- 
cularly to be feared : and, the more familiarly and explicitly 
they are treated, the more likely is it to betray the unwary pu- 
pil into an indolent inattention. What is, at firſt ſight, elt. 
evident and eaſily comprehended, is generally as eaſily forgot- 
ten: for, it by no means follows, that our memory ſhall keep 
pace with our conceptions, Where impreſſions are faint, they 
are ſpeedily obliterated ; and the ſmalleſt point, inadvertently 
omitted, may entangle us in endleſs confuſions; making that 
inſurmountably abſtruſe, which, in itſelf, is perfectly intelli- 
gible and conſiſtent. Hence we learn the propriety of frequent 
repetitions, and the neceſſity of dwelling upon thoſe minutiæ 
which youth and inexperience are apt to look upon as trifling 
and infignificant, Hence we ſee ſo many ſtop ſhort in the 
midſt of their career, and, with rooted diſguſt, give up, in deſ- 
pair, many highly uſeful and ornamental acquirements, which 
might have been thoroughly maſtered, and with infinitely leſs 
pains, in half the time, by a regular proceſs, Hence that inſa- 


bit of riding poſt through all, without gleaning the ſmalleſt real 
advantage from any. And hence, that herd of ſelf- important 
.ſmatterers, who, vainly ſetting up for univerſal knowlege, bolt 
out their crudities on eyery occaſion, and make' their Ern 
| their 
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their glory. Theſe ſkimmers of ſcience never dip below the 
ſurface, but make up in effrontery what they fall ſhort in 
depth. You find them moſt commonly fluttering among the 
women, and arrogating conſequence to which they are indeed 
ſlenderly entitled; yet, plumed in fantaſtic ſuperiority, they ar- 
raign, to their faces, the vanity of the ſex, and female imper- 
fection is the perpetual theme of their ſupercilious diſquiſition. 
They never once dream how much themſelves are objects of 
contempt, and that, in their own ſweet perſons, they exhibit 
ſtriking examples of a far more ridiculous ſpecies of deformity, 
Never let our little readers be tempted to ſuch impertinence; 
but let them apply with diligence, and ſound the utmoſt depths 
of whatever they undertake. They will find it neceſſary to 
learn much, in order to know a little: true wiſdom will teach 
them modeſty; and the advantages of a good education will 
implant in their minds humanity and tenderneſs to thoſe who 
have been leſs happy in that particular. 
Now, reſuming our theory, we ſhall firſt, as adviſed by the 
judicious Locke, endeavour to eſtabliſh the meaning of our 
terms, and include, by the way, ſuch other collateral matters 
as may illuſtrate and confirm the doctrine advanced: In doing 
which, we ſhall purſue the order conſonant to human percep- 
tion, which firſt views things in the aggregate, and thence pro- 
ceeds to examine and deduce their principles. * Our ſubje& at 
large, the reader will doubtleſs bear in mind, is Human Speech, 
of which we propoſe the following definition. + 
Speech is that faculty, peculiar to rational creatures, by 
which we communicate our ideas to each other by means of the 
human voice. Voice conſiſts of two principles, in common 
with other ſenſible objects, matter, and form. The matter, of 
which voice is generated, is ſimply air, Its form it is ſuppoſed 
to derive from certain organs, analogous to the reed in the haut- 
boy, or baſſoon, between the lungs and the mouth ; and the of- 
fice of the mouth is to articulate and exhibit the voice in words 
which conſtitute the ſmalleſt intelligible parts of ſpeech : But 
in courſe of gradation, it is requiſite to aſcertain the charac- 


teriſtic of words alſo, 
A word 


* See Harris's Hermes, part 2. 

+ A Definition is a deſcription, conciſe, clear, full, and peculiar: con- 
ciſe, that it may be eaſily remembered; clear, that it may be eaſily compre. 
hended; full, that it may compriſe all the properties of the ſubject; and 
peculiar, that it may not be applicable to any other, and fo introduce ambi- 


guity, which it is calculated to prevent, 
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A word is a certain ſignificant part of ſpeech, compoſed of one 
or more articulate ſounds or ſyllables Syllables differ only froni 
words as a part from the whole, of themſelves conveying no 
diſtin& meaning, but as they conſtitute words; and thus we 
come to the baſis of our enquiries. What is an articulate ſound ? 

An articulate ſound is an audible exertion of the human voice 
formed by the organs of ſpeech. 

Articulation or diſtinct utterance of what kind ſoever is effected 
by a peculiar configuration of ſome parts of the mouth, between 
the throat and the lips, and thoſe parts, from the office ſo aſ- 
ſigned them, we call the organs of ſpeech, which are impowered 
to diſcharge their ſeveral junctions by means of the breath, emit. 
ted in a peculiar way, as before obſerved, through the windpipe 


from the lungs. Theſe, of which the tongue is principal, are the 


great inſtruments of ſpeech ; and*upon their true and proper ap- 
plication depends its form and perfection. 

But let it be noted that the diſcriminations of grave and ac- 
cute, ſoft and loud, are primary qualities of voice; and the ri- 
{ing and falling, or tranſition from one note to another, is owing 
to other conſiderations, not the effect of ſimple articulation. 


From this brief analyſis we learn, that all ſpeech, as it re- 


ſpects the intellect, is compoſed of words, and thoſe again are 
reſolvable into their conſtituent parts or elements, of which we 
have a two fold perception ; the one through the ear, by means 
of the living voice, the other through the eye, by means of cer- 
tain viſible marks, called letters The firſt we owe to the boun- 
ty of nature; the laſt, far ſhort in perfection, to the invention of 
man. Language is a general term under which we compriſe 
both, thus forming itſelf into two branches, the ſpoken and 
the written language. 

It would be * to prove, that, as the written language 
is but a tranſcript of that which is ſpoken, it ought in every point 
to correſpond exactly with its archety pe; but this has never been 
found the caſe, even in thoſe tongues univerſally allowed the 
moſt perfect. Nor if we attend to the circumſtances of its origin, 
the wonderful nature of the diſcovery, the avidity with which it 
was adopted, and the extenſive reception it has at all times met 
with, was perfection to be hoped for. The firſt inventors of 
letters were eſteemed among the greateſt benefactors of mankind, 
and had accordingly divine honours paid to them ; it was not till 
long after, that any improvement was imagined poſſible ; ſo that 
imperfectien was ſanctified by the ſtamp of antiquity; and to 


break in upon ſuch an eſtabliſhed inſtitution, was thought a 22 
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of facrilege. Errors in practice by time become habitual, and 
the predilection ever attendant on old cuſtoms makes the taſk of 
reformation difficult, The path men have long trodden, from 
that very circumſtance, makes them blind to its inconveniences ; 
they will not be beaten out of it; they knowno other; will attend 
to no other; nay ſo extreme is their ſelfiſhneſs in theſe reſpeQs, 
they brand every attempt towards improvement, with the for- 
midable name of innovation, and ftrive all they can to prevent 
even poſterity from reaping the advantage. This accounts 
for the preſent imperfect ſtate of letters, and leads us to a farther 
conſideration of their nature and application, 

Letters are certain ſymbols or viſible marks invented to 
repreſent thoſe elementary or primary ſounds of which words 
are compoſed, In treating of the written language the term 
letter is often uſed ſynonimouſly for the ſound for which it 
ſtands, nor need this uſe of the word be objected to, ſince 
letters are the elements of written words, as articulate ſounds 
are the elements of words ſpoken, of which they are the types. 
To this combined acceptation we extend the following ſynopſis 
of the organs concerned in the utterance of articulate voice. 


E 7 Lungs 
Aſpera arteria 
The or- 
The (breath Oral | gaze of Larynx 
material & and . 1+ < Palate 
$ cauſe is voice Naſal 3 Uvula 
a Noſe 
8 | Whole mouth, 
* f F nether Jaw 
8 nes: The Moveable — 
The N p argans | O Er: 
formal . of 4 Pas ap 
cauſe 1s breath which upper teeth 
nd l Immoveable 4 interior gums 
L voice * palate or roof 
L 1 of the mouth, 


Theſe ſeem the organs principally concerned in the formation 
of vocal ſounds, ſome indeed in a remote degree, others as 
theſe fix, 


Tongue, 


Throat, 


The Palate, 


Teeth, 


Lips, 
Noftrils 


more 
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more obvious and immediately; but their preciſe uſes: and mo- 
difications, and what others may alſo contribute to the ſame 
purpoſe, is not concluſively determined. Several acute philo- 
ſophers and anatomiſts have handled the ſubje& very copiouſly, 
and obliged mankind with their curious reſearches ; ſome have 
gone ſo far, as to aſcertain all the poſſible articulate diſcrimina- 
tions of which the human voice 1s capable, a circumſtance of 
the utmoſt conſequence to be known and attended to, as what 
mult render the pronunciation of all languages eaſily attainable. 

To apply theſe principles to the formation of the ſeveral 
ſounds in the ſtructure of our Engliſh ſpeech we might enter 
into a- particular detail of the diſpoſition of the ſeveral organs 
in the formation- of our letters. That would be a tedious 
proceſs, and a work rather of oſtentation than of real advantage, 
eſpecially as the moſt accurate verbal deſcription muſt fail to an- 
ſwer the end, without the aſſiſtance of a ſkilful perſon whoſe 
own organs are perfectly adapted, and confirmed in a pure and 
elegant pronunciation, to illuſtrate and point out their ſeveral 
poſitions by living example. The diſagreement alſo among 
writers about the ranging of letters under the organs proper for 
the formation of each, is another reaſon that forbids it for the 
preſent, which diſagreement however may be eaſily accounted 
for, by conſidering, that moſt of. the letters require more or- 
gans than one to their formation. 

For example, F and are formed by a conjoined motion of 
the under lip upon the upper teeth. 

Wherefore if one writer calls For labial and another den- 
tal, they are both in ſome degree right, and yet both come ſhort 
of truth: this is the caſe in ſeveral other conſonants, and ſtill 
more various are the opinions as to vowels, the formation of 
them being leſs ſenſible than that of conſonants. 

We come now to examine the nature and ſpecific properties 
of elementary ſounds, and to aſcertain their preciſe number 
in our language, whether we have characters to repreſent them 
or not, In this caſe the ear and not the eye muſt be our guide, 
for every ſenſe has its peculiar object, of which the other ſenſes 
can form no adequate conception, and ſound is directed to the 
ear alone. ; 

Should a more ſcientific explanation of what we call ele- 
mentary ſounds, or the elements of language be required, we 
have it from Hermes, that the letters (and ſounds for which they 
ſtand the repreſentatives) have acquired the name of elements, 
in as much as every articulation of every other kind is "oy _=_ 

erived,. 
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derived, and into them reſolved. Under their ſmalleft combi. | 
nation they produce a ſyllable ; ſyllables properly combined pro- 
duce a word; words properly combined produce a ſentence ; 
and ſentences properly combined produce an oration or diſ- 
courſe: Hence we learn that 

Elements are the firſt principles, or original eſſences, of 
which any object is compoſed. 

Hence we alſo learn, that, in order to pronounce an oration, 
or diſcourſe, with accuracy, it is neceſſary that we be perfect 


— 


e. maſter of the words of which they are compoſed, This obvi- 
al ouſly ſuppoſes an equal degree of attention and ability, as to 
er their conſtituent parts; and that we are not only perfect in 
is ſyllabication, but well verſed in every thing chat reſpects letters, 
15 of which they are compounded : for, it has been remarked, 
. with no leſs juſtice than penetration, That minute change in 
= „principles leads to mighty change in effects; ſo that, well are 
e «« principles entitled to our regard, however in appearance they 
d « may be trivial and low.” For thus, the mind from a due con- 
1 ception of the firſt ſimple premiſes, is enabled to trace them 
y through their various combinations, and to form a more ade- 
r quate judgement of the whole. | 

- Thoſe things alone are ſimple, which contain no variety, or 
! diſtinction of eſſence, but continue uniformly the fame in all 


their parts and exemplifications, fo that the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſion 

is one entire and perfect whole, complete in itſelf as the great- 

l eſt imaginable extenſion, the only difference being that of 
Guantity, 

Quantity is an univerſal property, common to all ſenſible 

objects: for, without extenſion, nothing can exiſt within the 
limits of human perception. And, as the ſenſes have each 
their peculiar objects and modes of perception, to this princi- 
| an we muſt ultimately reſort, as the baſis of articulate voice, 
however modified and preſented to the ear, 

Pure and ſimple voice would always ftrike the ear in the ſame 
way, and, conſequently, be uſeleſs for the purpoſe of ſocial in - 
tercourſe, were it not for the organs of ſpeech diſpoſed to give 
it variety of articulation ; but, as the circumſtances and tempers 
of men are widely different, the form and ſtyle of utterance 
will be different alſo; as they act with different views, and 
under different influence, and as their organs are more or leſs 
perfect, which may depend on climate, ſituation, or other ex- 
ternal accidents, ſo will they differ in their mode and powers of 
articulation, The ſounds, which prove congenial and _—_— 
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ful to ſome ears, will be harſh and diſſonant to others; much al- 
ſo on this ſcore ſhall we have to charge to vicious imitation, ca- 
price, indolence, and unpardonable neglect. And, as the 
whole compaſs . of articulate diſcriminations can hardly ever 
fall under the cognizance of, or be neceſſary zo, any one man, or 
| aſſociation of men, fo there will of courſe ariſe an option; and 
ſome will prevail in one place, while others are adopted in 
another, Add to this, the mutual intercourſe of different 
flates and nations, induced from the conſideration of profit, 
convenience, or pleaſure, with the changes brought about 
by ambition and violence ; all which are concurrent cauſes of 
variety of languages; many, if not all, barbarous enough in 
their original, and muſt ever remain ſo, while the owners 
of them continue illiterate and uncivilized. But, as pe- 
nius breaks forth, and they emerge from their barbarity, 
motives of convenience, pleaſure, and emulation will induce 
them to cultivate and improve their ſpeech; proportionally 
to which they will be reputed in the world, as they will be in 
fact, civilized, and rational; and this will lead them in courſe 
of time to the inveſtigation of the number and value of their 
ſeveral articulations, as the firſt ſtep to improvement, and the 
- ſource of all that is excellent or valuable in their ſpeech, 

Every thing that has extenſion is alſo capable of diviſibility ; 
but, ſince theſe are original properties of ſound, and, ſince 
vocal ſound derives certain characteriſtic diſtinctions from the 
configurations of the organs through which 1t paſſes, the nature 
as well as number of thoſe diſtinctions muſt ariſe from the 
relative poſitions of thoſe organs in the act of articulation. 

Let it be remembered that all articulation is made 70ithin the 
mouth, from the throat to the lips incluſive, and is diſcrimi- 
nated partly by the organs and ſeveral parts of organs officially 
employed, as already mentioned ; and partly by the manner and 
degree of articulating ; which leads to a twofold diſtinction; 
that is, articulation by appulſe, and articulation without ap- 
pulſe: By appulſe or contact, when one of the moveable or- 
gans touches and reſts upon ſome of the organs immoveable; 
without appulſe, when the diſcrimination is effected only by 
inclination or approach of the moveable organ to the immove- 
able, without contact, the paſſage through the mouth remain- 
ing free and open, and only differing as to extent or wide- 
neſs. If there be no appulſe of one organ to another, the 
ſounds or letters, expreſſed by other ſeveral poſtures and incli- 

| | | | nations 
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nations of the organs, are worwels, When there is an appulic 
or contact of any of the organs, the ſounds or letters ſo 
framed are conſonants; and thence they properly derive their 
denomination, Again, as to the ſeveral vowels, according to 
the ſpace appropriated for emiſſion of the voice in the form. 
ation of each, a greater or leſs quantity of ſound will con- 
ſequently iſſue; hence they acquire fulneſs, or exility, with 
various other powers and properties, ſubſervient to the various. 
purpoſes of ornament and expreſſion. In the cafe of conſo: 
nants, the appulſe alſo varies; and is either plenary, or oc- 
cluſe, ſo as wholly to preclude all paſſage of the breath or voice 
through the mouth; or partial and pervious, ſo as to admit 
ſome paſſage out of the mouth. This alſo affects the ſound 
divers ways; giving it a liſping, or hiſſing, or elſe emitting it 
ſmooth and liquid, jarring and tremulous, or compact and firm; 
which, by a due combination, and judicious intermixture, ex- 
cites analogous ſenſations, and produces every thing harmoni- 
ous and delightful in ſpeech. This opens a wide field for 
ſpeculation, and gives ample _— to the ſkilful Rhetorician 
for the exertion of his powers, both in compoſition and de- 
livery; of which we ſhali ſay more in its proper place, But 
we now proceed in our Analyſis, and reſume our enquiries con- 
cerning Letters. And firſt, of the Vowels; they being, as it 
were, the ſoul and active principle of all; for, without their 
union and co-operation, the reſt have neither power nor ex- 
iſtence. 

A Vorvel is a ſimple articulate found, formed by one impulſe 
of the voice, at one opening or conhguration of the mouth, 
brought to its poſition previouſly to the act of utterance, 

The criterion or teſt of a Vowel is uniformity; for, the parts 
of the mouth, inſtrumental to its formation, being fixed to 
their poütion before the ſound commences, and fo remaining, 
without movement or alteration, during its continuance, the 
ſound will neceſſarily remain identically the ſame to the ear, 
through all ſtages of poſſible extenſion. The leaſt deviation or 
change of the organs from the firſt poſition changes the ſound 
alſo, and a new vowel commences ; and this gives riſe to what 
are called Diphthongs. | 

A Diphthong is the union or coaleſcence of two ſounds, under 
one impulſe of the voice, formed by one motion of the co-ope- 
rating organ during the time of utterance, without bringing 
any parts of the mouth into contatt,—lt, under the ſame cir- 
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cumſtances, a ſecond motion be ſuperadded, it produces what 
Is called a Triptbong, which is the union of three vowels in 
one ſyllable. A ftep farther muſt be by appulſe or contact, 
and is that which conſtitutes Conſonants. 

A Cirſonant is an articulate ſound, or particular modification 
of a vowel, formed of one impulſe of the voice, by bringing 
the organs of its articulation once into contact. | 

Thus, all ſounds whatever, expreſſed with the mouth, in a 
degree open or without contact of the organs, are eſſentially 
Vowels; though, poſſibly, we may have no viſible marks to 
repreſent them: And, every articulate modification, produced 
by a ſingle appulſe or contact of the organs, is truly a Conſo- 
nant, in nature and character; though no ſuch character, ex- 
preſsly, may ever have found its way into the alphabet. 

The nature and diſtinction of ſimple articulate ſounds thus 
far inveſtigated, it remains to apply the principles laid down; 
which ſtrictly adhered to, the preciſe number of elementary 
ſounds, and the imperfections of our alphabet may be readily 
and clearly aſcertained, and a regular, juſt, conſtitutional pro- 
nunciation conſequentially deduced, and, in time, eſtabliſhed 
in practice. 

Alphabet is a word derived from the two firſt Greek letters, 
pha, Beta, and means a ſeries of characters repreſenting the 
elementary ſounds of a language ſucceſſively arranged. 

A perte& alphabet ſhould contain one mark or ſymbol for 
every primary ſound, and no more. In the arrangement of 
the letters, reſpe& ought alſo to be had to the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion; for, as ſome are of more eaſy and obvious conſtruction 
than others, they are more eaſily attainable, and, being firft 
acquired, prepare the organs for thoſe of a more difficult nature. 
The letter A, which ſtands foremoſt in ours, and, I believe, 
In all other alphabets, perhaps juſtly, claims precedence ; ſince 
avith that we are uſhered into life, and proclaim our title to 
ſociety : and the other vowels moſt properly take place, as, by 
the ſucceſſive diſpoſition of the orgths, they are more nearly or 
remotely related to the firſt. Of the conſonants, thoſe, in the 
formation of which the lips are principally employed, are the 
ſounds generally firſt attempted by children, and to which they 
attain with the greateſt facility; as, b, p, m, or, the words in 
which theſe letters prevail; as papa, mama; and in moſt 
countries, of Europe at leaſt, theſe words for father and mother 
are generally uſed; Children, when cutting their teeth, being 
much pained in their gums and roof of the mouth, frequently 


apply 
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apply their tongue to thoſe parts, and by that means ſtrengthers 
and qualify it for the performance of other ſounds, till, in due 
time, they become capable of all. | 
Theſe, indeed, are minute conſiderations; yet, minute as 
they 8 much ot the excellence and perfection of ſpeech 
depend upon a due attention to them; and to the neglect of 
them we may, in a great meaſure, attribute ſtuttering,“ liſp- 
ing, mumbling, and many other deformities of ſpeech, with 
which, in a greater, or leſs degree, we obſerve the pronuncia- 
tion of moſt people infected. 

Few alphabets, perhaps none, have ever come up to the 
character here delineated ; and, upon examination, the Eng- 
liſh alphabet, like moſt others, will be found both deficient 
and redundant; the ſame letters often repreſenting different 
ſounds, and different letters repreſenting the ſame ſound, in a 
very perplexed and arbitrary manner. | 

This will be made evident, by collecting the various ſounds, 
occaſionally attributed to each letter, and claſſing them tabular- 
wiſe under their reſpective ſymbols. 


SCHEME or Tus VOWELS. 
No. I. 


I 2 3 4 5 
a has 5 Sounds, hat hats ball herbage climate 


I 2 3 4 5 6 
e — 6 bet there here ber ſerge pretty 
R y 3 3 4 5 
1 — 5 — bit bite pigue bird gurl 
I 2 i 4 5 " oh 
0 — 7 not note move word women apron 
I 2 3 — 5 6 
u — 6 cub buſh cube bury buſy puppet 
1 * 3 4 . 
1 — 5 myſtic my many myrrh myrtle 
I 
W— 1 war 


In all 35 oſtenſible Vowels. 
Our Vowels, taken in this view, at firſt ſight, appear to 
be thirty-five in number; but, on a cloſer inſpection, reject- 
ing 


®* Stuttering, and moſt other impediments of utterance, though they pro- 
ceed, very probably at firft, from the above cauſes, and gain ſtrength by habit 
f are 
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ing the duplicates and allowing for other improprieties, we 
mall find their number conſiderably reduced, though much 
greater than hitherto admitted; as will be S ſhewn, 
Before we proceed in our ſurvey of the alp abet, in order 
to a fair and impartial judgement, 1t will be expedient to 
caution our readers, at leaſt ſuch as have imbibed erroneous no- 
tions from injudicious inſtruction, againſt the illuſions of pre- 
judice, which, early contracted and ſucked in as it were with 
our milk, in moſt caſes, but particularly in the preſent, ſo 
powerfully operate upon the human mind, as utterly to con- 
found the ſenſes, and countermine all our intellectual faculties, 
In our younger years, when our minds are liable to impreſſion, 
we are taught ſuch unaccountable combinations in ſpelling, and 
ſo familiarized to them by. cuſtom, that, were our words 
pronounced as they are ſpelt, or ſpelt as they are pronoun- 
ced, we ſhould with difficulty diſcover them to be of our lan- 
guage. Let a perſon of education but take in hand a letter 
written by one ignorant of ſpelling, to whoſe manner he is a 
ſtranger, and who, as is common with ſuch, ſpells wholly by 
ear, the trouble, it will coſt him to decypher the meaning, will 
very fully illuſtrate this aſſertion : and, were it neceſſary in aid 
of this, we might alſo mention the well-known 22 of aſ- 
certaining the orthography of ſuſpected words, by committing 
them to paper, and appealing to the eye for information; 
which is generally correct in its election, though the letters, in 
themſelves, may be very ill adapted to expreſs the ſounds they 
are made to repreſent. Thus, it might ſeem that, one ſenſe 
ſtands proxy, or acts officially, for the other: But, in this we are 
deceived ; as it proceeds altogether from an habitual aſſociation 
of ideas, carly impreſſed upon the mind. It muſt ftill be re- 
membered, the ſenſes have each their ſeveral duties immutably 
- preſcribed, The Ear is the ſole arbiter of ſounds; the Eye is 
formed to diſtinguiſh colours; and fo of the reſt ; each of which 
has its peculiar objects, of which the others are utterly incapable 
of forming the leaſt adequate perception. | 
We muſt alſo recolle& that ſeveral ſounds manifeſtly vo- 
cal, as well as conſonants, occur in our pronunciation, which 


have never had any particular characters appropriated to them 
in 


are greatly influenced by temper, and a certain frame of mind peculiar to 
thoſe who labour under them, much more frequently than from any real de- 
fects in their organs; and not one of a thouſand but miglt be perfectly cured 
of them, by perſeverance, under the direction of a perſon duly ſkilled in the 
cauſes of thoſe impediments 
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in the alphabet, and, always appearing under the fignature of 
others, to aſcertain them properly may be matter of difficulty 
with many, while others may be abſolutely deaf to the exiſtence 
of any ſuch, But, however we find them expreſſed by different 
letters or combinations of letters, thoſe letters and combinati- 
ons ſerve only as marks, very inartificially indeed, to denote 
their powers in certain ſituations ; but are in no wiſe inſtru- 
mental to their vowelity : For, all ſounds, purely vowels, are 
eſſentially ſo in themſelves, abſtracted from every other acci- 
dent of place or circumſtance. Therefore, to determine their 
preciſe energy, we need only to pronounce the word at large; 
then, repeating it, retrench the ſubſequent conſonants, 1f any, 
carefully preſerving the original ſound of the vowel ; then, in 
like manner ſuppreſling the conſonants preceding, we hear the 


genuine Vowel, detached from all incidental connections, in 


its ſimple and natural ſtate. E. g. What is the true ſound of 


the Vowel, in the word match? Firk, pronounce it correctly 


as it ſtands, match; then repeat it, dropping the terminating 


conſonants #ch, ma; then, in like manner ſuppreſſing the u, 


the ear acknowleges firſt 4. 

Our Vowels are affected by their poſition; and very differ- 
ently ſounded, when they wx | the ſyllable, and when ſucceeded 
by one or more conſonants: a circumſtance which might be 
apt to miſſead the judgement, if not carefully guarded againſt. 

nder the Vowel 2 are ave words, in which it is introduced, 
wherein, correctly pronounced, we plainly perceive five ſeveral 
ſounds aſcribed to this one fingle character; | 


1ſt, a, as ſounded by the Iriſ in the word hat, 

2d. a, as ſounded by the Engliſh in the word hate, 
3d. a, as ſounded by the Scorch in the word hall, 
4th. a, is ſounded as iſt i, ſeen in the word herbage, 
5th. a, is ſounded as iſt e, ſeen in the word climate, 


In the three firſt inſtances, we find the ſame ſymbol adopted un- 
der different names, by three nations, ſpeaking the ſame, or a dia- 
le& of the ſame language, to mark three ſeveral vocal ſounds, 
wholly different in the ſeat of their formation, and equally differ- 
ent in their qualities and effects upon the ear, This ſtamps a 
diſtinction, ſtrikingly characteriſtic, upon the national pronun- 
ciation. They all, likewiſe, occaſionally admit the five ſeveral 


ſounds here ſpecified ; though with little regard to W 
wit 


( 82 ) 


with eachother, or even among themſelves, or, the ſmalleſt atten. 
tion to principle or regularity, The total negle& of principle 
and regularity has alſo been the ſource of endleſs altercation and 
contradictions about the name of this Firſt Letter, a; in which, 
likewiſe, the Second Vowel, e, ſometimes comes in for ſhare; 
each tenaciouſly inſiſting upon the propriety of that which pre- 
vails among themſelves, and each fide ſtarting numerous ex- 
amples to back their pretenſions. Should not this awaken 
them to a ſenſe of errour ; for, while all ſides abound fo plen- 
tifully in authorities, where lies the advantage? Partially con- 
ſidered, chey are indiſputably all right; tho”, in the main, they 
are all aſtray, and equally diftant from the truth. If the Iriſh 
perſiſt in calling this Letter zniwver/ally, a, as in the word hat, 
the Engliſh and Scotch juſtly tax them with impropriety, when 
by that appellation they introduce it in the words, hate, able, 
table, hall, water, and ſuch like: If, on the other hand, the 
Engliſh admir no other name but, a, as in hate, ſnare, have not 
the Iriſh and Scotch the jeſt in their favour, when they attempt 
by that name to ſpell ſuch words as hat, Adam, fall, alter: And, 
if the Engliſh and Iriſh remain wedded to their own opinions, 
have not the Scotch a right to plead a miſnomer in the caſe of 
bald, call, talk, halt, ſwan, war, water, and all words of that 
family. It is apprehended theſe arguments muſt be concluſive; 
and that no exception can be made againſt the inftances now 
adduced ; fince all are unanimous as to their pronunciation, 
But, the errour lies in this. The letter à really does the office 
of three vowels; and, as ſuch, ought to have a like diſtincti- 
on of name and character: when, therefore, in all caſes, we 
indiſcriminately apply it by one only, we run into a palpable ab- 
ſurdity; and nothing but cuſtom, which reconciles every thing, 
could tolerate it. 'The two ſupernumerary acceptations, as 
they are by no means general, we may properly refer to the 
letters, whoſe office the letter a, in thoſe caſes, uſurps ; and, if 
the force of aſſociation be not too hard for us, we muſt ac- 
knowlege, that, in the word herbage, à has the ſound of 
firſt ;, and rhymes perfectly, in the laſt ſyllable, to Etheridge; 
and that 2, in many words, aſſumes the ſound of firſt ? in bet, as 
in the words private, many, than, extant, inculcate, &c. &c. 

What has been now faid of the firſt letter a, may ſerve as a 
clue to guide us in our r er of the reſt: But, though the 
frequent reiteration of the {ame ſounds muſt be obvious at fight, 
their preciſe number and mutual correſpondence will more 
clearly appear in the following arrangement, 


No. II. 


[4 3 


No. II. 
11 K 9 ö I 5 6 

5 | 5 | 2 hit, Serge, slrrah, 

2 | 1 2 2 

a | 2 Hate, there, 

3 | T3 I 6 

| a 13 { hall, not puppet, 
„ | 1 2 5 4 

e | 6 bet, climate, girl, apron, bury, myrrh, 

3 3 3 3 

e | 3 here plque, than, 

1 I + 6 5 5 8 
2111516 bit, herbage, pretty, women, buſy, myſtic, 
£245 28:4 4.98. 4-* 

354 Fad I > note, 
$135 4+ 1:5.4-:3- 3 3 
o . 213 8 move, pull, war, 

x | I 4 5 

u | 5 cub, her, ird, come, myrtle, 

[2 | 1 3 3 

1 | 2 bite, my, a Diphthong formed of a, e, 

| rapidly pronounced, 

7 7 : 1 

0 I one, a Diphthong formed of o, o, rapid- 

ly uttered, 
| 3 3 8 3 3 
u I | cube, a Diphthong formed of e, o, ra- 
E AG 4 pidly pronounced. 


Tis true, according to this diſtribution, a ſmall difference 
in ſome caſes is obſervable: for inſtance, we find third a, in 
hall, and firſt o, in nor, claſſed under the ſame head; yet third 
a is long, and firſt o always ſhort: but this is a difference in 
point of quantity only; in point of formation and quality of 
ſound, they are preciſely the ſame. Thus, in the words ha/l, 
holly, the vowels, reſpectively, are both expreſſed by the ſame 
configuration of the organs; and differ only as to the quantity, 
or time taken up in pronouncing: Alſo, fall, folly, naught, not, 


Ke. The ſame may be obſerved of third o, and ſecond « ; as may 


be ſeen in the words full, fool; pull, pool, &c. That ſecond i 
and third z are diphthongs will bz readily admitted: For, put 
them ſeverally to the teſt; that is, pronounce them, and en- 
deavour to prolong the ſound, they inſtantly reſolve themſelves 

M 2 into 
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into third e, and third o; the duplicity of ſound is manifeſt 
conſequently they cannot rank as ſimple vowels ; though, from 
the rapidity of our pronunciation, and their being marked 
by fingle letters, which induces the deception, they have hi- 
therto been received as ſuch. The like 1s alſo true of ſeventh 
0, in the word one, which makes a third diphthong. 

The words myrrh, myrtle, do not properly furniſh us with 
examples of two diſtinct vowel ſounds: But, as a difference of 
pronunciation prevails in different parts of the Britiſh domini- 
ons, as to words of that claſs, though locally uniform 
in themſelves, a diſtinction is here ſuppoſed, for ſake of 
illuſtration purely. , before , in theſe and ſuch like in- 
ſtances {as well as ; and e,) is ſounded in Ireland, and by the 
moſt corre& ſpeakers in the court of Great Britain, as firſt e, 
merrh, mertle; but vulgarly, in and about London, as firſt 2, 
thus, murrh, murtle; and, for earl, we hear url; for earth, urth ; 
virtue, vartue ; mirth, murth, * &c. Theſe, and other like de- 
fects, ſpring from neglect and vicious imitation; which ſhould 
be always carefully guarded againſt, and avoided. 

It ſeemed requiſite to reduce the various powers, and anoma- 
lous applications of the vowels, ſingly taken, to one point of 
view, No. 1, and 2, that our young tyro might the more eaſily 
make his eſtimate, and form a comparative judgement of the 
whole. But, to mark and aſcertain the pronunciation, a ſingu— 
lar advantage, to which theſe tables are adapted, a more limited 
diſtribution may take place; as 1n the following Schemes, 

” Oy No. 


This pronunciation of urth for earth, murth for mirth, &c. is according to a 
vicious Cockney, or provincial idiom, introduced upon the ſtage by a celebrated 
performer, who poſſeſſes ſuch an uncommon aſſemblage of theatrical excellen- 
cies, that his authority, in that line, is held up, as a fort of infallibility, which 
it may be hazardous to call in queſtion. Perhaps he found it difficult to 
conquer the defect, and, either through indolence, or inattention, would not be 
at the pains of reforming ; perſuading himſelf it was of little conſequence, Vet, 
though the ſtage elocution is, in numerous inſtances, unnatural and affected, it 
is, by many, eſtgemed the beſt ſtandard of pronunciation; and, accordingly, 
that mouthing burly utteranc- is daily gaining ground, through the influence of 
that popular performer's example; conſequently introducing new anomalies, 
and adding to the perplexities and difficulties of our language, too much ciogged 
with them before, This ſhould be a caution to men of parts, in every depait- 
ment, to beware of the ſmalleſt practical blemiſhes, or inadvertencies; as faults 
in them may be adopted for perfections; and fo, thoſe abilities with which pro- 
vidence has diſtinguiſhed them, inſtead of a light and bleſſing to mankind, will be 
a cauſe of errour and confuſion, entailing on poſterity the curſe of Babel, multi- 
plied in perpetual progreſſion, Such are the cauſes, however inade uate, minute, 
and inconſideræblethey may appear to a curſory obſerver, that ſapthe conſtitution 

, of 


hls — — 


No. III. OR, THUS : No. IV. 
1 2 3 
ee, Kats hall, Hat, hate, hall, 

I — 3 

e, bet, there, here bet, there, here, 
I 2 3 ö 

i, bit, bite, pique, bit, bite, Pique, 
I 2 3 

0, not note, move, not, nöte, move, 
I 2 7 

6, eb, full, cube, cub, füll, cübe, 
I 2 3 . 2 

y, myſtic, my many, myſtic, my, many. 
1 2 : 

W, war, ewer, war, ewer, 


The little figures placed over the Vowels, to denote the dif— 
ſerence of ſound, will, queſtionleſs, be remarked; but, in ſcheme 
No. 4, another method is propoſed, ſuggeſted by the Hebrew, 1 
and partly authorized by our Saxon Anceftors, Thus: the 


firſt 


of languages, and render all living tongues ſo fluctuating. Such were the cauſes 
that affected the celebrated Roman language fo powerfully, that, from its higheſt 
perfection, th a ſtate of ſenſible decay, was a period of ſcarcely fifty years. 

+ Great conteſts have lately ariſen, reſpecting the method of READING 
HeBREw, Unhappily for mankind, Divines, as well as Politicians, have 
been too ſtrongly tintured with human infirmity: It is to be feared, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and other monves, rather than a 
fiacere deſire of truth and public utility, are too frequently the actuating 
principles with both, Why, elſe, if not to anſwer private purpoſes, ſhould 
men of rank and education deſcend to ſuch mean ſhifts, and illiberal artifices, 
as are daily put in practice, to cruſh their opponents, and impoſe on the credu- 
lity and weakneſs of mankind ? Indeed, not only found policy and public faith, 
but the whole ſyſtem of ſcience, ſeems, of late, verging to decay: and, pro- 
bably, the reſearches of ſome modern critics and antiquarians may give 
birth to new theories, and a total revolution in literature, to convince us of our 
blindneſs, and the inanity of our moſt boaſted acquitements. The queſtion of 
the Dor VowELs has opened new fields of controverſy, and, as they can be 
wreſted to favour, or oppugn, certain tenets and opinions, are exploded, or 
eſpouſed, The Ferws, by their captivity, and the reſtraints upon the public, 
exerciſe of their religion, had not only loſt all that was noble and auguſt in 
their worſhip; but, the knowlege of the Holy Scriptures, together with their 
language, was greatly impaired, and in danger of being Wolly obliterated, 
On their return from Babylon, it began to revive: Then aroſe the 
Mafſfrices, thoſe grammarians held ſacred by the Fexvs; by whoſe care and la- 
bours, the Sacred Text was preſerved incorrupt. "They are eſteemed the 
inventors of the HzprRew DoT-Vowtrrs and PoxxTs; as, probably, the 
Hehrezws read without them before the times of Eſdras. Others {ay thoſe Dor + 
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firſt or ſhort ſounds are left wholly without addition; a di- 
ſtinction in itſelf ſufficiently characteriſtic : over the ſecond we 
place a ſingle dot or tittle ; and, over the third, two: Over the 
Vowel i we have indeed always ſeen a dot, but wholly without 
meaning : wherefore, dropping that ſuperfluous tack, we form 
1 z, which is preciſely the Greek , Iera,; and thus, re- 
ſtoring our original Saxon Vowel, the whole is completed. 

This mode of diſtinguiſhing our Vowels by Dots, tho', per- 
haps, not before adverted to, may not, probably, prove in- 
eligible; as it ſeems to carry with it its own recommenda- 
tion: It, in no reſpect, ſuperſedes the intelligibility of the eſta- 
bliſhed typography; requires no literal acceſſion to the Alphabet; 
ſufficiently indulges the preſent capricious humour of Spelling; 
and is effected in the ſimpleſt manner poſſible. The marks are 
few, and obvious, eaſy of acquiſition, quickly familiarized, and 
almoſt preclude a 3 of errour or confuſion. A few equally 
flight and eaſy, additional touches, to a few of the Conſonants, 
might totally reform our Alphabet; for the moſt part remove the 
chief difficulties of our language ; and free our tender infants and 
foreigners from the intolerable ſlavery they have ſo long groan- 
ed under; and even without defacing the beauty of the page. 

In the two laſt ſchemes before us the Vowels are confined to a 
ternary of each, which is ſufficient to the end; as it contains the 
whole compaſs of our vowel ſounds, and their moſt cuſtomary ac- 
ceptations ; the reſt being only incidental repetitions of the ſame, 
ot leſs general occurrence, and eaſily referred to their reſpective 
 fymbols: beſides, having the advantage of brevity, they are leſs 
intricate, and with greater facility reduced to practice. 

Now, deducting the ſeveral redundant marks of ſimple articu- 
lations and the three diphthongs, ſecond z, third à, and ſeventh o, 
there remain Nine diſtinct Vowels; and that number we certainly 
have, and no more; “ as here exhibited. N No. V. 
VowELs are ot much more modern date, and were originally borrowed from the 
Arabiam. Be that as it may, and notwithſtanding the exceptions urged againſt 
them, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the true ſounds of Hebrew, and the pre- 
cife import of certain words and phraſes, in a language circumftanced as it appears 
then to have been, ſuch DoTs, applied as auxiliaries, may be of admirable uſe to 
living tongues ſpoken in their purity, where any literal change in the received Al- 
phabets, imperiect as they are, might be deemed too violent. But, why ſhould 
not a neceflary reformation in our Alphabet and Spelling now take place? Much 
greater changes in that way have been obtruded, ſince the times of SPENCER and 
SHAKESPEAR ; tho, unhappily, as they were partially, and too often capri- 
ciouſly, attempted, they have proved moſily for the worſe, CS1ITo. 

* Some Grammarians extend the number of our Vowels a great deal far- 
cher; with what propriety we may judge, when we find e mute ſummed up in 

the 
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I 2 3 
a, Hat, hate, hall, 


(: 9 3 
No. V. | N 


o R, THUS: 
f hat, hate, hall, 


"4 bet, here, bet, here; 
„ bit, bit 
0, note; move. note, move, 
u, cub, cub. 
REAL NUMBER or OUR VOWELS. 
8 TY x 2 1 ' 


„ Oy E, E, i, O, O, u. 
1 $ 83 6 7 8 9 
OR, THUS: 

A, A, a, e, L, I, 6, Os; Us 


ET 7-8 6 * 8M 
Here, it is to be obſerved, that there are but five letters to 


mark nine different ſounds. And this defect in our Alphabet, 


together with a total negle& of all juſt rules of Orthography, 
has introduced ſuch diſorder in our Spelling, that, unleſs we 
be much upon our guard, and pay no attention at all to' 
the manner of ſpelling words, we ſhall never be able to form 
any juſt judgement with regard to their ſounds 
In ſcheme, No. 2, it may be alſo obferved, that, ſo far from 
being uniform in marking our vowel ſounds by one and the 
ſame ſymbol, we ſeem wholly indifferent in that reſpect; and 
adopt any letter, indiſcriminately, that falls in our way. 
None of them, except '2d o, but has two or three of theſe 
letters to repreſent it. The ſounds firſt , and firſt 2, are oc- 
caſionally marked by every vowel in the alphabet. But, 
though theſe irregularities might be abundantly ſufficient to 
puzzle even natives, the moſt converſant in our tongue, and 
utterly to diſcourage and deter foreigners, there are few of our 
vowels that, ſuperadded to theſe, are not marked by a combi- - 
nation of characters in nine or ten different ways, and ſome, 
even more exemplified, in the ſcheme annexed. 
it 


the account, and are gravely informed, that it is a difin# found of itſelf, —Les 
Mr, Bays's « horrid found of ſilence be no longer a jeſt; fince it can be ſup- 
perted on ſuch profound and inconteſtible Authority. ä 
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No. VII. 
| 1 1 
Iſt a, as in hat. iſt e, as in bet. 
aa Iſaac I al again 
au aunt 2 ea dead 
ea heart 3 ei nonpareil 
ua guard 5 feoffee 
al plaintiff G ie friend 
augh e uſquebaugh 0 faſhion 
agh *curragh 7 8 Oedipus 
ah Jehovah — oi avoirdupoiſe 
2 2 0 gueſs 
a, or 2d e, as in hate, there. 10 ui verjuice 
ae hyæna 11 uo liquor 
al aid 12 we . anſwer 
au gauge 13 he rhetoric 
ay Pray | $1 
ayo mayor zd e, or 3d i, as in here, pique. 
ea bear I ea deal 
ce ne'er 2 00 feel 
el teint 3 el receive 
ey grey 4 £0 popes 
ia parliament 8 - | ey 
oa goal 6 ie grieve 
oe oecono 7 oe phoenix 
oi *reconnoltre 8 uey laquey 
oy *chamoy EE... jonquil 
uay quay 1 fuſil 
eigh neigh I 
es *demezne iſt i, as in bit. 
ez *rendezvous I al captain 
ois *chamois 2 el ſurfeit 
het heir 3 eo pigeon 
0 4 11 miniature 
3d a, as in hall. die miſchief 
__ laud 6 ieu lieutenant 
aw law +7 0 cuſhion 
eo George 8 ui built 
oa groat 9 wi houſewife 
wa athwart en foreign 
augh daughter 
ough ſought 
ogh *Drogheda 2d 0, 


2 4 ew Jew 
2d o, as in note, 4 © ſhoe 
$ oeu *manoeuvre 
1 ao cacao 00 moon 
Sl marauding 5 ſoup 
3 eau beau 8 ue true 
4 ſhew 9 ul fruit 
FG oak 10 wo two 
8 000 foe . woo {woon 
. o'er 12 ough through 
8 ou ſoul 13 ous rendezvous 
g 806 door 14 ouſt gouſt | 
10 ow blow 13 out gout 
11 owe towe 
12 we ewer 
ry wo {word 1 
14 aoh Pharaoh iſt u, as in cub. 
15 aut hautboy 
16 ough though I 10 religion 
17 out haut gout 2 - 200 religious 
18 oh fſhiloh 3 oe does 
R * apropos 4 ---< blood 
5 ou touch 
3 6 wo Colewort 
3d o, as in move. A... aukward 
8 hu humble 
0 eo galleon 
2 eu canterleup 


This paradigm of our anomalous application of the Vowels is 
formed upon the ſtandard of the moſt polite and correct ſpeakers 
in England; ſuch, I mean, as have added good breeding to their 
learning; which muſt be in all ſuch caſes our beſt and dernier re- 
ſort: 02 comprehenſive as this ſpecimen may appear, it is not 
offered, as in all reſpects complete; but it may pave the way for 
others, and in the end lead us to perfection. It is, perhaps, the 
moſt complete of the kind; but, from the very nature of the 
thing, it muſt be liable to exceptions. Very few have been ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider oral ſounds in this critical point of view. 
Our ſenſe of Hearing, as well as other Faculties, is capable of 

1mprovement ; 
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improvement; and, conſequently, becomes blunted and dull, 
through inattention and want of exerciſe, and, ſo, incapable of 
nice diſcriminations. Some of the examples are unavoidably 
ſhewn in unaccented ſyllables, where the ſounds, by nature ſhort, 
are evaneſcent and illuſive; which may perplex even a diſtinguiſh. 
ing ear, perhaps not wholly unprejudiced. Others there alſo are, 
which may be objected to; ſome marked by aſteriſms, of which 
it may be ſaid, they are altogether foreign, and ought not to be 
ſer down as authorities in Engliſh. But, ſtrip us of all words 
of that character, and, what will become of our language? 
Are they not now in a manner naturalized; well 4 
ſtood ; often heard in Engliſh mouths ; and to be met with fo 
written in all our dictionaries and Engliſh books? Where, 
then, 1s the impropriety of introducing them on ſuch an occa- 
ſion? Would it not rather be thought an unwarrantable omiſ- 
ſion to exclude them? 1 doubt not, many will be aſtoniſhed to 
ſee ſuch numerous inſtances of irregularity and confuſion in our 
orthography : a circumſtance they would ſcarcely have credited, 
had not ſuch a collection been ſet before them. And yet, 
theſe are but a part: upon examination, many others of various 
natures will preſent themſelves ; ſome of which will be here- 
after noted. Theſe are conſequences of our ſervile attach. 
ment to extraneous etymology ; and, whatever may be ſaid in 
ſupport of it, I cannot yet be perſuaded of any advantages 
reſulting from it, comparable to the inconveniencies and dith- 
culties it occaſions, The genius of our tongue prohibits, and 
on the juſteſt grounds, any change in the ſtyle of our pronunci- 
ation: Why, then, do we not follow the wiſe examples of our 
neighbours, and ſpell more conformably to the ear? Even the il- 
literate underſtand the words as ſpoken, where, in any ſort, the 
leaſt retroſpe& to etymology cannot poſſibly have place: What, 
then, ſhould prevent our recognizing them on paper in the ſame 
ſtate? It would be po/zze, too; for *tis continental. The Italians 
particularly authorize the practice: Do their men of genius ſhew 
any deficiency in their own language? Is it leſs underſtood ; or, 
are the number and intricacy of verbal diſputes more incidental 
among them, than they are with us? Is their tongue leſs ſtu- 
died, leſs coveted and ſought after, leſs known, leſs melodious, 
than the Engliſh? No: Experience plainly demonſtrates the 
reverſe to be the fact; and that, too, greatly owing to the 

very point in queſtion. | | . 
But, not to dwell longer on a ſubje& ſo little likely to be 
attended with advantage, we purſue the matters more immedi- 
. ately 
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ately to our purpoſe. Having, in ſchemes, No. I, II, and VII, 
abundantly illuſtrated our various ways of marking the ſame 
vowel, we ſhall now produce ſome ſpecimens, by which it will 
be ſeen, that we have the ſame way of marking ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſounds, which, with many others, may be alſo gathered 
from the foregoing ſchemes, comparing them in different in- 
ſtances with themſelves. | 


No. VIII. 


„ Hen, 3, Grove, Drove, Prove, 
8 Go, 4, Door, Noon, Blood, 
5, Fourth, Youth, Mouth, Tough, 
6. Ba. Hear, Head, Heart. 


It may be objected, that the inſtances here ſet down, as well 
as thoſe No. VII, are Diphthongs. But this will be eaſily abvi- 
ated, by recurring to the definitions already given ; and, as they 
do not fall within that deſcription, leſt a name ſhould be want- 
ing, they may, for diſtinction ſake, be termed Digraphs, i. e. 
two Characters denoting one ſound. 

Whoever, therefore, wants to judge of the true ſound of any 
ſyllable, or word, let him baniſh from his mind the letters 
whereof it is compoſed in writing, and be directed by his ear 
only in new ſpelling the word according to its pronunciation. 
In order to this, it will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to refer 
every vocal ſound in a ſyllable to its proper vowel by name, as 
drawn out in the preſent ſcheme of the Vowels, which ſhews 
their different ſounds and manner of marking them ; as, thus, 


No, IX. 
Fourth, ſecond o, Forth, Youth, third o, Yoth, 
Door, ſecond o, Dor, Mouth, firſt o, ſec. u, Mouth, 
Come, firſt u, Cum, Bear, ſeaond e, Ber, 
Touch, firſt u, Tuch Hear, third e, Her, 
Grove, ſecond o, Grov, Head, firſt e, Hed, 
Drove, firſt uu, Druv, Heart, firſt a, Hart, 


Prove, third o, prov, Field, third 1, Fild. 
Such 
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Such is the force of aſſociation of ideas, that, unleſs perſons 
are much upon their guard, the letters which they are accuſ- 
tomed to ſee in ſpelling will obtrude themſelves on their me- 
mories, and, at firſt, prevent their readily making a juſt judge. 
ment of the true ſimple ſounds to be referred to. But, a little 
practice in this way will ſoon render it eaſy ; eſpecially, if the 
perſon will, for ſome time, not revolve the words in his mind 
only, but write them alſo down, and then compare his ſpelling 
them with the ſcheme of the vowels before mentioned, in order 
to try whether he has referred the found to its true vowel. 

Having aſcertained the number of our Vowels or firſt claſs of 
alphabetic elements, and ſhewn how to refer our different man- 
ners of marking them to their true founds, we come now to 
conſider the ſecond order of elementary ſymbols, or thoſe form- 
ed by appulſe, called Conſonants, in the ſame way. Of theſe, 
our grammarians tell us, we have twenty-one in number, viz, 


| Na. X. 
rn. 3 


be, ſee, dee, ef, gee, aitch, ja, ka, el, em, en, pe, 
e. 


ku, ar, es, te ve, double yu, ex, wy, zed, or izzard. 


Here we muſt call to mind an obſervation before made, that 
a perfect alphabet ſhould contain one mark or ſymbol for every prima- 
ry ſound, and no more. Upon examination, then, it will ap- 
pear that we have no leſs than ſeven letters, received in our 
Alphabet as Conſonants, wholly redundant: 

C and Q are ſuperfluoas ; only ſupplying the place of K, 
or 8: C ſtands for 8, before e, i, y; as in ceaſe, cite, cypher; 
or united with h, at the end of a word; as in bench: in all 
other ſituations, for K; as in cap, coat, cup, clay, cry, dictate, 
muſic; 7. e. before a, o, u, I, r, or, when it ends a ſyllable. 

Q , from cuſtom, is put inſtead of K, before the vowel u, 
forming a diphthong ; as in quack, queen, quiet, quote. 

H, is no letter, tho” generally eſteemed one; having no pow- 
er but that of aſpiration: on which account it found no room 
in the Greek alphabet. It precedes any of the vowels, by pre- 
vious emiſſion of breath only; not in the leaſt affecting the ac- 
ceſſary configuration of the organs, which, were it eſſentially a 
Conſonant, would neceſſarily induce a change and ſome degree 
of appulſe; e. g. and, hand; end, hend; is, his; odd, hod ; 
2 at, 
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ut, hut; in all which, re ſpectively, the poſition of the mouth 
remains preciſely the ſame, requiring only a previous aſpiration 
to the latter. 

W, and Y, never are conſonants, as it is erroneouſly aſſerted 
by grammarians, but are at all times vowels; as appears from 
the definition of ſimple ſounds, and other conſiderations to be 
ſeen hereafter. 

J, is the mark of a compound found, made up of dzh, as 
Joy, dzhoy. 

X, ſtands for two different compound ſounds, one gz, as in 
the word Example, Egzample ; the other ks, as in veks. 

The two laſt come under the denomination of contractions, 
rather than diſtinct letters; as that of & for and, &c. 


SUPERFLUOUS CONSONANTS, SEVEN. 
. ——— 


Subducting, therefore, the above ſeven characters, there re- 
main but fourteen letters in our alphabet to mark the ſounds of 
our ſimple conſonants, when in reality we have twenty; which, 
to render it perfect, would require an addition of no leis than ſix 
new characters; as may appear in the following Words, 


No. XI. 
Thin, thine, ſhall, azure, ink, ring. 


But, as five of the fimple ſounds are marked always by two 
letters, they have paſſed upon us for compounds : two of theſe 
ſounds, No. XI. are marked by the ſame combination, th, 
without the ſmalleſt diſtinction: the 1ſt, eth, as in thin; 
the other, eth, as in thine; the 3d, by ſh, as in ſhall; the 
4th ſound, ezh, has no peculiar mark ; but 1s ſometimes re- 
preſented by an s, as in the word ofter ozher; ſometimes, by 
a fingle z, as in azure azhure: the fifth and ſixth ſounds, 
marked by nk, and ng, by recurring to the nature and defini- 
tion of elementary or primary ſounds, will alſo be found to be 
of that order. 

We are almoſt as irregular in the uſe of our Conſonants, as 
in that of the Vowels ; of which take the following view, from 
ke Lectures on Elocution. 


has three ſounds, 


F, has its ſound mark- 
ed by two differ- 
ent combinations of 
letters. 


G, has two ſounds, 15 
, 2 


S, has four ſounds, 


T, has alſo four ſounds, 


X, has three ſounds, 


'Th, has two ſounds, I, 


Ch, has three ſounds, 


Gh, has two ſounds, i 


And is often mute, 


care, kare, 
ceaſe, ſeaſe, 


ſocial, ſoſhal. 


Philip, Fillip, 


laugh, laf. 


[it's own ſound] gold, 
gentle, jentle. 


yes, 
roſe, roze, 
paſſion, paſhun, 
oſier, ozher, 


tell, 

ſatiety, ſaſiety, 
Nation, Naſhun, 
queſtion, questſhun. 


example, egzample, 


vex, veks, 


Xerxes, Zerkſes, 
thin 5 


thin.e 

Py 
chorus, korus, 
chaiſe, ſhaze, 
chooſe, tſhooſe. 


ghoſt, goſt, 
laughter, laſter, 
daughter, datur 


1 

Thus, by the tranſmutation of conſonants as well as vowels, and 
alſo by the frequent omiſſion, ſuppreſſion, and introduction of let- 
ters, greatly ariſing from one cauſe, a pedantic attachment to ety- 
mology, together with the wretched ignorance of our teachers, we 
have reduced our orthography and pronunciation to ſuch a ſtate, 
that it is almoſt impenetrable to all, but a few of our beſt educated 
natives; and to them, only by long practice, and aſſiduous at. 
tention, Indeed, had we ſate down to invent a ſet of hiero- 
glyphics, purpoſely to render our ſpeech abſtruſe and unattain- 
able, we could ſcarcely have done it more effectually. But, 
thoſe, who have once maſtered the difficulty, never after attend 
to it, and give themſelves little trouble about what may be the 
misfortune of others; and the ignorant and careleſs don't much 
feel its influence: and ſo it remains, without change, or remedy. 

In judging of the Conſonants, we ſhould, therefore, take care 
to ſpell the words in our own mind, or upon paper, as in the 
caſe of the Vowels, by the direction of the ear; referring each 
ſimpie ſound to its proper character, according to the ſpecimen 
juſt given, and, revolving each ſingle character that ſtands for 
compound ſounds into the letters which it repreſents. Thus, 
the number of ſimple Conſonant ſounds in our tongue appears 
to be twenty, 


No. XIV. 


. 2 l., % W D ©, '% % Yo: % 
cb, od, ef, eg, ck el, emmy en, OO, U, , Of, Oh, Ons 


th, th, ſh, zh, nk, ng. 
eth, eth, eſh, ezh, ink, ing, 


That theſe ſupernumerary ſounds are not arbitrarily intro- 
duced, will manifeſtly appear from the following conſiderations. 

The world is indebted for the art of Printing to the Ger- 
mans: and, tho” introduced among us by a native of our own 
country, the compoſitors and others, employed under him, were 
foreigners, and ſo continued in chief repute for a ſeries of 
years ſucceſlively : we have, therefore, no reaſon to ſuppoſe them 
over maſters of our ſpeech, or too c'itically ſkilled in our or- 
thography, then in a very fluctuating ſtate, In this reſpect we 
have the indiſputable records of ther own works; which 
plainly 
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plainly ſhew they were inconfiſten:, arbitrary, and utterly re. 
gardleſs of method. They imported with themſelves their alpha- 
bet and character; which, in proceſs of time, were laid aſide 
for the Saxon, more properly our own, For ſome time, the 
practitioners in this new art attempted only the common alpha- 
bet adapted to the Latin tongue; all the books firſt printed be- 
ing in that language. It ſoon paſſed over to Rome, and Venice, 
where it was cultivated with great aſſiduity, and flouriſhed ex- 
ceedingly; but under the patronage of ſome of the Italian Prin- 
ces the old character was ſuperſeded, and the Roman alphabet 
ſubſtituted in its place; which, in a ſhort time was brought to 
ſuch perfection, that, in the beginning of the year 1474, they 
caſt a letter, not much inferior to the beſt type of the preſent 
gage. The beauty and elegance of this type gained it a general 
preference, which ſupplanted all the reſt: and thus, the Roman 
alphabet, tho' it by no means correſponded with our original 
Saxon, nor furniſhed ſymbols to mark ſeveral ſounds which we 
had naturalized from other tongues, was adopted by the Eng- 
liſh, and eſtabliſhed in moſt other literary ſtates of Europe. 
The poverty of the received alphabet reduced our printers, who, 
frequently exerciſed the twofold avocation of author and typo- 
grapher to a thouſand aukward expedients, to render the ſpeliing 
conformable to the pronunciation, the original intention, doubt- 
leſs, in all tongues, which, together with their great remiſneſs 
and want of ſkill in theſe points, laid the foundation of the con- 
fuſion and irregularity, under which we labour to this hour, 
Having thus briefly ſtated facts, we come to aſcertain the 
particulars, 57439 | 
Every modification of ſound, obſervable in our ſpeech, articu- 
lated by one ſimple appulſe of the organs, muſt be conſidered as 
a ſingle conſonant, and ought, as ſuch, to have a place in our 
alphabet. Of this deſcription are all the fix ſounds above ſet 
down, however differing in nature and degree. | 
eth, and eth, we inherit from our Saxon anceſtors, for both 
of which their alphabet ſupplies diſtinct characters, p, th; 
I, dh; as in the words pin, thin; Fine, thine; the firſt of 
5 — is alſo found in the Greek alphabet, expreſſed by their 
theta,” . | | aum 
eſh, we meet with in the Hebrew alphabet, denoted. by their 
. w ſhin, (as in the word ſhiboleth) remarkable for having coſt 
. 42000- men their lives, who could not pronounce it; yet an 
2 | articulation 
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articulation with which the organs of Britiſh ſubjects are perfectly 


familiar, which being uttered by a ſingle effort of the voice, 


and incapable of prolongation, is therefore to be referred to the 
claſs of mutes; the particular nature and number of which, 
together with the ſemivowels, ſhall be preſently ſhewn.* 

ezh, is a ſemivowel formed after the ſame manner, preciſely 
by the ſame organs with which we expreſs, the mute eſh ; and 
though we have no ſingle character for either in our alphabet, 
we find a ſeparate and diſtin& letter appropriated to one of 
them by the French; their j, and our ezh, being in found pre- 
ciſely the ſame. In this, however, the French inſiſt we are defi- 
cient, and we, without examination, as on other occaſions, com- 
plaiſantly acquieſce in their deciſion. 

ng—ing, and nk—ink, as in ſing, fink, are alſo ſingle 
ſounds; the firſt a ſemivowel, the latter a mute, both articu- 
lated by a fingle appulſe and ſimilar configuration of the fame 
organs; ng, ing or eng, is formed by raiſing the middle of the 
tongue gradually, rather near the throat, to a gentle contact 
with the palate, ſo as that part of the voice may iſſue through 
the mouth, and the remainder be forced back through the 


naſe. The ſame diſpoſition of the ſame organs takes place in 


the formation of nk, ink or enk; but by a more fudden and cloſer 
preſſure of the tongue to the palate, the paſſage of the voice 
through the mouth is inſtantly ſtopped. We' indeed have no 
ſeparate character for either of them; a defect which the 
learned and elaborate Dr. Wilkins ſeems much to regret in 
regard to the ſound ng, ing or eng ; the mute, nk, not having been 
obſerved by him or any other grammarian. Philologers tell us 
the Hebrews have a charaQter for ng, ing, exemplified by the 
ſtroke of a bell, which they contend is the true ſound of their , 
Ain or Oin. The ſure teſt of a fimple letter, whoſe ſound 
can be prolonged, the characteriſtic of all the ſemivowels as 
well as vowels, is, the Ear's perceiving that it is the ſame ſound 
which was firſt formed that is continued; this is obvious in pro- 
longing the ſounds L.. I, N. . n; the beginning, middle 
and end are the ſame, however long continued; the ſame is alſo 
obvious in prolonging the ſound ng . . . ing or eng, and therefore 
it muſt be a ſimple letter. The letters called mutes, being in- 
capable of prolongation, from which circumſtance they take 
their name, the ſpecifick characteriſties are not ſo clearly per- 

O ceptibley 

* For the word Shiboleth, &c. .. . ſee Tu ch. xii. v. 6. It ſignifies 

ſpike, or blade of corn. * * N — 
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ceptible; of this claſs however, e n formed at a ſingle effort 
by one appulſe of the organ, is nk. .. ink or enk, which 
has the ſame relation to ng. .. ing or eng, as ef has to ev, or es 
to ez, and is therefore a ſingle wa. both ng and: nk are per- 
Haps peculiar to the Engliſh language. 

Uniformity, or abſolute ſameneſs, is ſeverally the araceriie 
of all ſingle ſounds, vowels and conſonants, be their quantity 
or duration of utterance long or ſhort 5 that this diftinguiſh- 
ing property appertains to the ſix preceding articulations, any 
ſpeaker may ſatisfy himſelf by attending to his own utterance 
of them, if his articulation be perfect, and his ear unprejudiced, 
capable of diſcriminating, and therefore though we have no 
diftin& characters to repreſent them, they ſhould be conſidered. 
as elementary ſounds and ought to make part of our alphabet. 

Of all conſonants, ſemivowels or mutes, without exception, 
it is eſpecially to be obſerved that, as they are formed by ap- 
pulſe or contact of the organs reſpectively employed, the ſound 
is never complete or perfectly definite, till the organs are * 
ſeparated, or return to their uſual quieſcent ſtate. 

Upon reviewing our alphabet we ſhall find chat there are in 
our tongue, nine vowels and. twenty: conſonants ;. in all twenty 
and nine elementary ſounds. Now to compare our tongue with 
the nobleſt language of antiquity, the Greek; and with the 
moſt generally known of modern times, the French: firſt, 
with regard to the vowels and next to the conſonants. It is 
evident from what Dionyſius Haliearnaſſeus has written on the 
ſubjeR, that-the Greeks had but five vowels ; conſequently we 
exceed them by four, and have almoſt double their number. The 
French can point out in their tongue the ſame number of 
vowels that we have; but. there is this. eſſential difference be- 
tween us, that the ſhort ſounding vowels are ſo thinly ſcattered 
through their tongue that they reap little advantage from their 
number ; whereas: with us, the ſhort ſounding vowels. are ſo far 
predominant in gur tongue, which they ſhould be, for reaſons 
| hereafter, to be aſſgned,. as to give us every advantage of an 
agreeable variety. which it is in the power of ſuch a number of 
vowels to give in our tongue. | 

Wich regard to conſonants we have fix. which the Greeks had 

not, and thele,; are: 


a 


V., 25 Tb, Sb, 24 Ng. . 


Some 
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Some are of opinion that the V was the Eolic Digamma (F); 
gl it were ſo, it was-peculiar to the olians, and did not 
ſpread through the reſt of Greece. Our Z is not the ſame as 
their Zela, which we are told by Dionyſius was a compound ſound 
made up of ds, dieta. Their & had but one found, the ſame as 
our th, as in the word thin, but they had not the ſound of our 
th, as in then. Sh and Zh there are no traces of, and the ſound 
ng, was not known to them; as thoſe letters are never, joined 
in one ſyllable, N finiſhing the former, and G, or Gamma be- 
ginning the next. They did not found the word as we are apt 
to do Ang: gelos, but An gelos. The advantage vhich this enrich- 
ment of our alphabet has given our language over the Greek, 
ſhall be ſhewn in its proper place. 

With reſpect to the French we have only two ſimple Conſo- 
nant ſounds more than they, and thoſe are th, and th, ſounds 
which moſt Frenchmen find it difficult. or impoſhble to utter, 
merely from their not being ſlewn the poſition of the organs in 
forming them, by which method they might be taught to pro 
nounce them diſtinctly i in a few minutes. 

_ Having aſcertained the number of elementary Founds l. in con- 
ſtant uſe in our language, and of courſe the requiſite number of 


characters to ſtand as their ſymbols, marks,., or, repreſentatives, 


it remains to add ſomething A the, Accidenta of letters, 
of which we reckon five, VIZ, | 


Figure, Name, Order, Affinity, 8 


1K. Of their figure, The beauty, accuracy, and delicacy of the 
Roman character, now univerſally adopted in our books, and 


the ſkill and attention diſplayed in the various mechanical 


proceſſes conducive to its, perfection, renders it unneceſſary to 

ſay much on that ſubjet. For every purpoſe of perfectiy diſ- 
criminating them the characters in uſe are ſufficiently diſtinet, 
if they were but ſufficiently vumerous; and, as now eſtab- 
liſned, to make any very prominent alteration would be neither 
eligible nor perhaps practicable. The grand objection is, that 
it would be attended with trouble and expence without any ad- 
vantage to the preſent race of adepts, and render the ſubſiſting 
impreſſions of books in a manner uſeleſs. It muſt be alſo own- 
ed, that the motley mixture of uncooth and heterogenous 
characters exhibited in ſome ſpecimens of this kind by Johnſon 
io the Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, are not much cal- 
culated 
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culated to anſwer the end, or do away the prejudices generally 
entertained on the ſcore of Innovation. Vet upon the preſent 
ſyſtem the buſineſs is not impracticable, and moſt of the pur- 
poſes, for which ſuch an improvement is deſirable might be ac- 
compliſhed without injury to the beauty of the page, or in the | 
leaſt militating againſt the uſe of the current editions. 

Ihe great cauſe of confuſion and complaint in the eflabliſhed 
Orthography i is, the various offices to which we arbitrarily aſſign 
the ſame characters. Some have attempted to remedy the evil by 
the introduction of new characters and a total change in the ſyſ- 
tem of ſpelling z but this would be perhaps introducing a greater 
_-enll, to which, there are inſurmountable objections. It would 
probably anſwer better to accommodate a little, and try what 
x emendations, without violence, can be made to the character in 
uſe. . The vowels are the leaſt numerous, but ſubje& to the 
moſt capricious and perplexing anomalies z to begin with theſe, 
Rill retaining the old letters: the method I would recommend 
to aſcertain their powers is by dots, as heretofore hinted ; each 
Vowel in point of ſound being appointed to three diſtinct 
offices, as already ſhewn, the firſt, 1 would leave in its naked 
Rate without any addition, as we find it in the alphabet, which 
would be in itſelf a ſufficient diſtinction, as a; over the ſecond 
I would put a fingle dot, as à; over the third. two dots, as a, 
and ſo of the reſt. * che Scheme of the Vowels, No. iv. p. 86. 


Hat . . . hate hall 
Bet, Kc. is | | 


and for this we have a precedent without reſorting to. either fo- 
reign or obſolete alphabets; the vowels with two dots or diæreſis 
2, 8, 1, ö, ü, being ſorts already received in our priating-houſes ; 
Which could not be charged as innovation, and would conſe- 
Yuently be a ſaving both of trouble and expence. 

A reformation in the conſonants might be effected with ua) 


| "eaſe and advantage; of theſe 0 eight tollowing are the moſt 
e Ern 


8 th zh, th, th, nk, ng. 


Tbe t two felt, as repreſentatives each for two Aifereat ſounds, 
and the ſix laſt as double letters for fingle ſounds, to which, in 
nomination or power they have not the ſmalleſt relation or 
reference. C, when it ſtands for 8, might be marked * 
cerilla 
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eerilla ꝙ as in city,/ cypher, in the manner of the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe Grammarians, and remain as at preſent when it ſtands 
for k, as in catrrol, caper; g has a ſort of little cockade mounted 
at the right, wholly ſuperffubus and without meaning,” which 
never appears in writing; this, when g has its own peculiar 
ſound might be alſo caſhiered in printed books, as in game, 
greve, log; but might remain to diſtinguiſh its foft and ad venti- 
tious ſound, as in gentle, giant, cage: eſh in the ſmall type is 
already ſufficiently diſtinguiſned, the f and h being joined at top 
ſh, which if called as it ſhould be esh, would be to all intents 
and purpoſes a ſingle character; but that, as it appears, was wholly 
unintentional, and has been objected to, for what reaſon l know 
not, by ſome of our letter-founders ; and by caſting ſle, i}, fl in 
the ſame way it is rendered of no uſe, except to heighten the 
confuſion; th and th, as ſtanding for fimple ſounds might be 
connected by carrying the ſtroke of the t into the body of the h. 
and adding a cerilla to the mute th, eth, to diſtiaguiſh it from 
the ſemivowel th, eth; in like manner the finiſhing ſtroke at the 
foot of the n, in nk, ink, and in ng, ing, might unite with the K, 
and the g, which would ſeverally reduce them to ſiagle charac- 
ters agreeable to their ſound; and for the reſt a-few' grammati- 
cal obſervations, which might be maſtered in à couple of hours, 
would abundantly ſuffice. But under this regulation — 
ſhould no longer be diſeriminated by the names of the letters 
which they are apparently compoſed; but as in this way they con- 
ſtitute but one character or letter, repreſentative of one ſound, 
they ſhould have reſpectively, as before inculcated, but one 
name expreſſive of their ſeveral powers, and this rule to be in- 
- variably obſerved through the whole alphabet, as recommende:! 
under the article names, p. 106, for whichwe have examples in 
our on uſage; even in the caſe of ſingle characters repreſent- 
ing compound ſounds; for inſtance j, jay for dzh, as in James, 
Dzhames; and x, which has two ſounds though but one name, 
eli, in exerciſe, and in example, pronounced egzample, which 
might be diſtinguiſhed in like manner byithe cerilla when pro- 
nounced eks, x, leaving it in its priſtine ſtate x when ſounded 
egz, giving in ſuch caſes like the reft the name conformable to 
the ſound. By the way, it might ſeem extraordinary, could 
we not produce examples uf "a ſimilar nature equally extraordi- 
nary, chat the two letters I, and J, one purely vocal,“ and — 
| 1 „ 91 
4 The reader will meet with ſome curious Tptcimens of this Kind, by 
Way of illuſtration, at the concluſion of this article. , f 
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other decidedly a conſonant, ſhould ever be confounded ; Iames 
for James, lohn for John, &c. in ſome caſes, though not ſo 
common, j is put for i, particularly in manuſcript. Their 
figures,” which are already futhctently, diſtinct, one ſhould think 
might be a direction; an unequivocal direction which leaves no 
excuſe for fo palpable a blunder. 

Thus, without defacing a ſingle letter, .gr adding one to our 
alphabet; without the ſmalleſt retrenchment or alteration in the 
eltabliſhed orthography, by a few ſignificant touches perfectly 
congenial with the modern caſt, and ſo minute in themſelves that 
they. could not hurt the eye of the moſt faſtidious connoiſſeur, we 
ſhould, with exceptions comparatively few, be freed from the 
trammels of ambiguous and perplexing combinations, and our 
alphabet rendered, if nat entirelꝝ perfect, thebeſt adapted to its end 
of any in Europe: Corre& 3h ah which is now the labour of 
years, and with difficulty attained by our beſt educated natives, 
inſtead of a tedious and diſguſting taſk, would become an amuſ- 
ing employment. Having a character for every ſimple ſound, 
which would be nearly the caſe, and calling them uniformly by 
appoſite ſimple names, the complicated drudgery of ſpelling 3 
putting together would be at an end. The mere naming of the 
letters would ſuggeſt their powers in combination, and reading, 
ſo far as reſpeRs the firſt material object, a juſt pronounciation 
of the words, would be reduced to a very {imple proceſs. In 
effect, ſpelling would be but a ſlower ſort of reading, and vice ver/a, 
reading but a rapid kind of ſpelling ; there would be a reciproca- 
tion of advantages, for each would confirm and mutually aſſiſt 
the other. This would be the greateſt relief and encouragement 
to; children and foreigners, who require every inducement to 
learning, and thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of the old method would 
find no difficulty in reſorting to the new; the new, having the 
pronounciation clearly aſcertained, would in its turn be the beſt 
preparative, and, in all caſes of doubt, a ſtandard for the old. To 
fay nothing of adepts, thoſe who are but tolerably converſant 
with the Roman Typography find little or no. difficulty in read- 
ing books printed in the Italic, or even the old Engliſh ebarac- 
ter, and by an eaſy tranſition the German Text, as uſed in MSS. 
Secretary, Court- Hand, and Chancery, ſoon become familiar ; 
and in the way of reformation fur greater alterations have been 
made, even in the uſe of the modern Type, than what is here 
propoſed. Beſides it is not neceſſary that works of every kind 
mould be printed 1 in this way; it need only be extended to ele- 
'2 mentary 
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mentary works, and ſuch as are adopted in our ſchools for the 
inſtruction of learners. | | 
On a ſuppoſition that, by the foregoing or any other means, 
the deficiencies of our alphabet were properly ſupplied, as to the 
particular figure or form of the characters, having in the firſt 
inſtance allewed them to be ſufficiently diſtinct, little more re- 
mains to be added. The letters W and Y which have been fo 
much the theme of conteſt ever fince the revival of letters, ſeem 
the only characters any way remarkable in point of figure. Our 
w, precifely the ſame in ſound as the ou of the French, the 
Italian u or Greek », as we prononnce it, is manifeſtiy taken 
from the Greek alphabet; and neither more or leſs than two 
omicrons oo, or two ſhort o's joined together o, forming their 
, omega, or o long, by one continued ſtroke of the pen, throuph 
hurry in writing or mere careleſſneſs, left open at top, which 
our own daily practice in ſmall or running hand abundantly de- 
monſtrates, and of which alſo the form of the Italic w in our 
own printed books affords corroborating evidence. The form 
of the Engliſh w 4s indeed of a remoter analogy ; but that may 
without difficulty be accounted for ;. it was a matter of expe- 
diency ; for in cutting the punches, and in finking the matrices 
or moulds in which the types are calt, the, engraver would natu- 
rally make choice of the eaſieſt form, Which is manifeſtly in 
favour of ſtraight lines in preference to the round, wherever he 
was left to his option and had a precedent to Keep him in conn- 
tenance ;—that he had not long to ſeek for. He might have 
had the old Engliſh w under his eye, the Saxon w, or the 
example of Greek uſage ſtill more to the purpoſe. Alexander 
Drummond, Eſq. his Majeſty's Conſul at Aleppo, in the very 
intereſting account of his travels, folio, London, printed by 
Wm. Strahan, 1754, has given ſeveral fac- ſimilies of the Greek 
| | Sar alphabet 
* 'This form () of the Saxon double u, is taken from the Saxon alpha» 
bet as given by Johnſon, who mult have copied it from Bailey, om 
or ſome other early lexicographer, and is, perhaps, but a madiſication 
the old Engliſh W; for it does not appear ſo formed in the alphabet givett 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Elſtob, the De Scudery of EnStand, who publiſhed u 
Saxon Grammar under the patronage of the Queen, nor in Sommer 
Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, Hickes's Inſtitutes, or his Theſaurus, the Le- 
tament of Alfred, .&c., with any of which it is probable Johnſon was got 
acquainted. The moſt accurate Saxon alphabet handed down to us by 
thoſe authors ſeems, but à mongrel. compoſition of the Roman, and the 
remains of the primitive Saxon, grown obſolete even in their times, aud 
no where to be met with entire. | n 3: J latent 
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alphabet carefully traced from the antique. 'The four follow- 
ing forms of the Omega, fo perfectly correſponding*with what is 
here advanced, are remarkable and deciſive : 


OO, HW, V, W, 0 mg 


This alſo, if unqueſtionably the Cadmi knew their own letters, 
is a powerful proof, connected with the reſt, that w is not a 
conſonant but a vowel. 

We have the fame authority for the origin 105 form of our 
y in the Greek Upſelon, four different ſpecimens of which are 


likewiſe thus exhibited by Mr. Drummond: 


— 7, be V, - 

pronounced i in that language u, £0; but in naturalizing the hgure 
we have perverted its uſe, and, in giving it the ſound of 1, * 
plied it in a way but ill ſupported by the original. 

Without entering into any farther diſcuffions of this nature, 
I ſhall conclude this article with an attempt to ſhew, as a point 
of curioſity, how this particular letter, y, which ſeldom or never 
appears at the end of words in the ancient orthography, obtain- 
ed ſo general a preference among the moderns; a peculiarity 
which could not be admitted on the plea of derivation, and has 
hitherto been left unaccoynted for by our grammarians. 

The words. now ending with y, were anciently ſpelled with 
an i, as cri, fi, ladi; and as cuſtomary with Scriveners in thoſe 
days, the laſt letter was commonly doubled, or in the oftenta- 
tion of penmanſhip run into a little flouriſh or curl, which bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to the vowel e in proceſs of time, through 
ignorance or careleſſneſs, was miſtaken for the letter e irfelf; 
hence crie, flie, ladie, as alſo longe, ſitte, winde, wonne, &C. and 
e, in the firſt concoction a ſuperfluous and unmeaning tack, be- 
came a favourite termination at the deſk and at the preſs, and an 
appendage to half the words inthe language: But ſtill it remains 
ro account for the ſubſtitution of y. In order to this we muſt 
look into ancient orthography, of which Johnſon in his grammar, 


already referred to, has given various ſpecimens ; the following, 


according to Sir Thomas Smith's ſcheme, as s improved by Dr. 
Gill, will ſuffice for the preſent.* | 
» The 


Sir W Smith, who flouriſhed e in the 16th Dat was 
Secretary of State under Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth; admitted of 
the Privy Council; three times Ambaſſador to France, and eſteemed the 
ableſt ſcholar and 0 PET y * * time: = Was nd of ſeveral va- 

luable 


4s * 


. 4 


But Jou duſt wen 8 — a 
Tu blot her honor, and her hevnlj lit. &c. 


The lines are Spencer's, in modern orthography thus : 3 x | 


Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
Wich which her ſovereign; mercy thou doſt quite ? 
Thy life the faved by her gracious deed; 
But thou doſt ween with villanous aeITpight;, | 

To blot her honour; and her heav'oly light, &c. 


By compariſon of theſe two different modes of writing, it 
decifively appears that j, jay, long i, or i conſonant, as ſome 
Rill call it; had in old times however different from the preſent 
acceptation, the power of e of er and like the long / and ſhort 
or ſmall 5 in modern uſe, j and e were but different marłs for the 
ſame ſound, apphed at the diſeretion or whimof the writer ʒ of courſe 
the words crie, flie, Iadie, bee. which was the adopted ſpelling 
as before ſhewn, would be written with 4, cry, flij, ladij, the 
long e, or j, being preferred by Seriveners as à better finiſhing 
letter, and more — ulated to ſhew command of haud, -a very 
filly affectatian jadieiouſly exploded by the moderns. This the 
printets in vogue, accuſtomed to their old Saxon type, \mife 
taking for 5, the only letter in the alphabet of that tongue 
diſtinguiſhed with a dot or tittle over it, adopting the Roman 
character, put a real y in its place, as ery, fly, lady, &c. hence 
the general reception of y at the end of words, Q. E. D. But 
no temptation to flourifh occurring when the letter # was to 
follow, (the ſhort e being more eommodious- for joining) the 
plural of nouns, and the third perſon of the preſent tenſe in- 
dicative of verbs remained in /atu quo without alteration, "as 
cries, flies, ladies, & c. and this accounts far tui: ſeeming irre- 
gularity in that reſpect:— I ſay ſeeming wregularity ; for q ur 
y being but a ſort of contraction for ij ovyie, crys, eryr, erijr, 
and criet, are virtually the ſame, and the calyal e, by: rome 
tical inflection, regularly applied; conſequently cries, flizs, ladies 
and all of that claſs are ſtrictly analogical, and by no means to be 

P _ conſidered 


Juable works, and, like Swift, a genius of more modern eminence, was 
anxiouſly: ſolicitous for the improvement and"perſe&ian of his native lan- 
guage. He left an ingenious trad concerning the correct writing of the 
Engliſh Tongue, and the true ſounding of the letters from which the 
celebrated Dr, Gill, Maſter of St. Paul's, derived his theory. F 
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e as anomalies in our tongue: 5 is alſo retained in the 
middle of ſome words upon Wannen principles---chiefly in 
derivatives from the Greek. 
Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, andthe buſtle made 
: by- grammarians about theſe two equivocal letters, w and'y, 
Dr. Holder and Dr. Wilkins, two able eritics who made alpha- 
betic writing their peculiar ſtudy, conſider them as wholly uſe- 
leſs characters, and as well as C, H, J, Q, and X, are for re- 
jecting them altogether: that would be to create a new lan- 
guage, at leaſt as to books; a piece of literary Quixotiſm fit 
only for the enterprizing genius of a Pſalmanazar. But taking 
them as they at preſent ſtand, a conſtituent part of the written 
language, from which it would now be in a manner impractieable 
to diſcard them, it is proper to aſcertain their true character, as 
(marks of certain elementary founds, and the purpoſes to which 
they are ſubſervient in the graphic art, which ſhall be fully mem 
when I come to ſpeak of diphthongs. 

ad. Their Names. Letters being the moſt ſimple deckend of 
Apeech, ought therefore to be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt - imple 
names, and fuch only as indicate their ſeveral powers; in which 
reſpect the Roman alphabet, uſed in theſe weſtern parts of the 
world, has pre- eminently the advantage. For what could be 
:morelforeign or abfurd than to expreſs the ſimple elements by 
words of ſeveral ſyllables, from whieh no idea of their powers 
can be collected, as in the Greek, Hebrew, and all other alpha- 
bets hitherto 8 us, the Roman only excepted; The 
- aboriginal Iriſh ſeverally diſtinguiſhed their letters by the names 
of particular trees and herbs, for which it muſt be preſumed 
they had à ſingular predilection; from the inconveniences of 
whieh, by the adoption of the Roman uſage, we are in a great 
; l exonerated; yet we are not wholly relieved from inac- 
curacies in this reſpect, which, trifliag as they may appear, 
have occafioned much difficulty and perplexity. The difference 
-prevailing among the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, as to the name 
of the firſt letter of the alphabet, runs rough their whole 
ſpeech, and ſtamps a national characteriſtic upon their verna- 
;eular idiom, already noticed and too well Apex to need farther 
animadverſion here; ,* 

This tas ſometimes been the eue off whimſical wiſtakes on 
the Hibernian fide of the water, among your fine ſpeakers, 
h hypereritically affect the Engliſh manner: for My 

| they 
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they ſay okeeſion; for packet, peckit; and for days, dees. 
A gentleman remarkable for choice ale, of which he had va- 
rious ſorts at his ſide- board, preſſed a lady at table to try ſome 
of them; the lady declined it, ſaying, “ I have no okeefion 
for eny at preſent, end never teeſte eels of eny kind.” A 
plain ſpoken Engliſh, lady preſent, not having heard what went 
before, catching up the laſt words, ſaid, “ I join you | there, 
Ma'am, eels are my averſion, they look fo like ſnakes: To 
which the lady replied, “I proteſt, Meme, I don't underſtend 
you, its my feet to be miſtecken ; I reely keen't ſee where's the 
enellegy betwixt ecl and ſneckes.” This was being too Angli- 
fied ; ſomething, perhaps, like what the Athenian Herb-woman 


meant, when, in anſwer to Theophraſtus's queſtion, for ge 


plumed himſelf on his ſpeaking, “ how ſhe knew him to be 
a ftranger?” ſhe told him “ he was too Attical““ But this 
is not a very common fault; the Iriſh are in general ſtrictiy 
grammatical, and among the | beſt educated natives in both 
countries, the mode of pronunciation is nearly the ſame. 


As a farther proof of the importance of diſtinguiſhing letters, 


as well as other things, by diftin& and adequate names, we may 
adduce the ſemi-vowel v, ev or wee. This letter and its 
neighbour, the vowel u, were formerly indiſcriminately uſed 
under one and the ſame name, common to both 2, S6, or 
E0, as in the more modern alphabet, now excluſively aſſigned 
to the vowel; thus vinegar would be articulated, as indeed 
it often appeared on paper, uinegar, or winegar; veal, ueal, 
pronounced weal. This ſimple circumſtance in ages long paſt, 
gave birth to a vicious mode of pronunciation, which infects 
the ſpeech of at leaſt two-thirds of the native inhabitants of 
the metropolis of England, where it moſtly prevails, to this day : 
thus for © vinegar and veal make very good victuals, IL vow ;*-a 
a cockney, ſubſtituting the ſound of , which he had been 
taught to call v, by an affociation of ideas no way unnatural, 
ſays, winegar and weal make wery good wictuals 1 wow;? a 
defect which moſt of the Shires, and the Iriſh in general, who 
univerſally call it vee, cannot be charged with. The letter /, 
which is formed by the ſame organs as the ſemi - vowel v, vee, the 
cockneys never miſpronounce; becauſe they were inſtructed from 
the beginning to call it by the true name, ef, expreſſive of its 
power, and continue the ſame in their ſyllabication, which con- 
lequently's maintains its power in the courſe of delivery throughout. 

When 
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When they had pecaſion to ſpeak of u and v, in contradiſtinc- 
tion merely as letters in their ſeparate ſtate, v was called u. ſharp, 
alluding to its figure, or more commonly u conſonant ; but it was 
a diſtinction purely nominal without reference to its due applica- 
tion or power, in the ſame way that j was called long i, or i con- 
ſonant ; for in both inſtances the characters were indifferent] 
uſed, one for the other, as we have already ſeen ? The fignt- 
fan! appellatives-jod, or more properly jay or edge, and vee or 
ev, are comparatively of modern adoption. 

There is a manifeſt abſurdity in the names by which we 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral of the letters reputed conſonants, viz. H, 
W. Y, Z. The firſt of theſe (at leaſt the figure) borrowed 
from the Greeks, though with them it-held a quite different 
rank and power, is with us a mere ſimple auxiliary aſpiration ; 
yet the name we give Rr uncouth combination of 
Bre characters, not one of them in the remoteſt degree ſignifi- 
cant of its uſe or application [aitch], by which means it per- 
haps attained its place in the alphabet as a letter itſelf. W, 
which we retain from the Saxon, though -a fimple ſound and 
evidently vocal, we call occaſionally a conſonant, and denote,it 
by a name of three ſyllables, and no leſs than ſeven letters, not 
one of them expreſſive of its power {double u], though as. a 
double vowel one might conclude it not a conſonant : it ſhould 

be called ö as we ſound oo in tool, þ name expreſſive of its 
wer. 
The ambiguity and confuſion occaſioned by calling the ſemi- 
vowel, 5, Lvee or ev, ] by the ſame name as we call the vowel u, 
or at times ſomewhat more definitely 2 conſonant, ſuperinduced 
a complication of errors in reſpect of w alſo: for under the 
miſtaken notion as already ſhewn, that w was merely the v or 
u conſonant doubled, vv or vv, it was called by a name in alluſion 
to its figure, double u; a miſtake to which their contiguity in the 
alphabetic ſeries very poſſibly contributed; and what is ſtill 
more whimſical, ey were not unfrequently promiſcuouſly ap- 


plied, 


Th. The following relick of ancient e is a recent and deiking inſtance 

of the fantaſtic mode of typography alluded to. 

Hrauzs; Ok, A PHILOSOPHICAL WIr CONCERNING YNIVERSAL 
GRAMMAR, 'BY Tamts Hakxts, ESG London PRINTED BY Toux 
Novsse AND PAvL VAILLANT,” MDCCL11, 


A more copious ſpecimen«from different authors is given in a ſubſequent 
e Page. 
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plied. The common way of writing up and upon was, vp and 
vpon; for laurel, lawrel; for unſavoury ſauce, vnſauorie 
ſawee; for love, lou; and at this hour (anciently howre) for 
above, we have abou; as all the milk-maids in London can 
teſtify unto % Cor cou, for you, ] ſo ſpelled in an old miſcellany 
nw in my poſſeſſion; and in another, allauie, for all away, 
more than once. Hence probably aroſe the idle conceit that. 
*# was of an amphibious nature, ſometimes a vowel and ſome- 
times a conſonant ; a conſonant, like v, at the beginning of a 
word, but retaining, like u, its vocal power in its uſurped ſtation 
at the end; a ſoleciſm, which gramrrarians, not venturing to 
think for themſelves, or tinctured perhaps with the popular 
ry have fince endeavoured moſt ſtrenuovfly to ſupport. 
Hence, alſo, w obtained a general preference at the end of 
words; for, as we have ſeen, it was a practice with our Scribes 
of ancient date, when grammatical learning was in its infancy, 
if they wanted to give force to a final fyllable, or with more 
preciſion to aſcertam the ſound of a preceding letter, however 
artificially, to double the letter ſubſequent, excell, penn, 
redd, tell, trick, c and 4 being in the laſt inſtance the lame; 
In like maacr, finding u and v, both in writing and ſpeaking, 
conſtantly confounded, and that u at the end of words, as in 
other caſes, might be miſtaken for v: thus according to the 
old orthography, allou would be prbnouneed alloy ; borroh, 
borrov; which was not only of more difficult utterance, but 
perhaps beeame obſolete, and a mark of wilgarity, of which 
even in this age of refinement examples might be produced; 
to put the matter out of doubt, thofe early reformers had re- 
courſe to the uſual expedient—that of doubling the letter; in 
this inſtance 2, [vv] for which both in name and acceptation 
was a convenient ſubſtitute ready to their hand: Our calling of it 
double u, is mere prejudice of education, of all prejudices the moſt 
inveterate, imbibed, no doubt, from our quondam {chool damts, 
who reigned with abſolute controul, the ſole conductors of infant 
ſeminaries; and had the honour of inſtilling into our brighteſt 
luminaries, even Shakeſpear, Milton, Newton and Dr. Johnſon 
' himſelf, the elements of literature. The form of the letter 
Was particular and ſtriking ; but as it can hardly be divined thoſe 
. venerable gentlewomen were deeply read in the philoſophy of 
ſounds, or troubled themſelves much about the precepts of 
Quinctilian, they conſulted mother wit, and chriſtened it from 
| "Its 
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its appearance on the Sampler, or peradventure tlie ſignature 
enchaſed with a ſkewer on the rim of an Apple-pye: ſuch are 
the fruits of irregular inſtitution, and thus are we bewildered by 
incompetent inſtructors ! 

In like manner, y we call by a name containing three vowels 
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grammars and ſpelling books it is called wy ; in either way, 
without reference to its true ſound or peculiar deſignation in the 
ſtructure of ſyllables and words, which has occafioned ſuch a 
ſtrange jumble of opinions, that this, as well as the letter w, 
may be called the opprobrium of grammarians ; for to this day 
it is not decifively agreed whether they are vowels or conſonants. 
Z, commonly called zed or izzard ['s hard}, is almoſt as unac- 
countably circumitanced, and its real nature and property little 
heiter determined or underftood. It ſhould he called ez. 

The naming of ſome of the conſonants with the vowel pre— 
fixed, and others by ſubjoining the vowel, I take alſo to be an 
1mpropricty. It is true the conſonants, are not all of the ſame 
quality, ſome being ſonorous and others occluſe, which aatu- 
rally divides them into different claſſes, which it is alledged that 
method of naming them is :ntended to point out, though it has 
neither been ſtrictly adhered to, nor is it all adequate to the 
end ; for it is founded on a miltake, by which, as ſhall be pre- 
ſently ſhewn, ſome of the ſonorous conſonants have been deemed 
mute, and thoſe really occluſe have been erroneouſly eftcemed 
ſonorous, as in the caſe of F, V, 8. Z, &c. thus the diftinc- 
tion 1s rendered futile, and of no moment or uſe in practice, 
to which indiſputably it ſhould have reference. In naming the 
conſonants therefore of every deſcription, 1 have uniformly 
placed the vowel foremoſt, not only to avoid the confuſion at- 
tending the common method of ſometimes putting it before, 
and ſometimes after, but becauſe we are thereby the better 
enabled to aſcertain the relative poſition of the organs, and by 
that means to diſcover and determine the charactcriilic differ— 
ence and properties of letters; for by giving the vowels the lead 
we may continue the organs in the ſame poſition at pleaſure, 
and ſo have time to coubder their uſe and application in the 
found of any of the letters, as eb, ep, ev, which do not fo 
clearly appear when the vowel ſucceeds, as be, pe, ve 5 in which 
caſe the organs are inſtantly dilſevered ; the conſonant part 
vauiſhes, and the vowel only is heard. This, to ſuperficial ob- 

ſervers, 
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ſervers, may ſeem of little on no conſequence ; but I can ſay 
from experience, that if more generally adopted it would be 
found one of the beſt means of preventing ſtuttering, and of 
curing many impediments of ſpeech which have been hitherto 
. irremediable. | 
The point now to be conſidered is, 
3d. The Order in which the letters of the alphabet ought to 
be diſpoſed. This is a matter which, for the eaſe and advantage 
of the learner, merits particular attention, though hitherto, like 
the reſt, it has been left wholly to chance. 1711 
The vowel A, with ſingular propriety, takes its ſtation ar 
the head of every alphabet; we bring it with us into the world: 
it is the firſt ſound we utter, it announces our admiſſion! 
into ſociety, and with an emphaſis univerſally underſtood, it at 
once makes its way to the heart, and awakens the tendereſt 
emotions of hamauity, It is the offspring of neceſſity, which 
in the firſt inftance prefers our claim to pity and protection, 
and, as a memorial of our original ſtate of weakneſs, mingles 
with the kindred affections through life. In the order of ar- 
rangement the vowels indiſputably ſhould be reckoned by them- 
ſelves, as being of a diſtinct ſpecies, and ought. to have prece- 
dence from their priority in nature, neceſſity and conſequence, 
alſo as being of the moſt immediate and / eaſieſt acquiſition,” 
They are formed ſimply, by the opening of the mouth, and in 
regulating their order it ſeems moſt proper to rank them ge- 
cording to their different degrees of apertion, beginning with 
the wg and ſo proceeding by a regular No: of tran 
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The three laſt being abſolutely ſhort and never termigating a, 
ſyllable without a conſonant actually or virtually ſucceeding, give 
place to all others, as being of inferior value and leſs ek to 


Perception. | 
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After the vowels the conſonants take place, and of theſe the 


ſonorous ſhould precede, as approaching neareſt to the vowels, 
beginning with the labials and ſo proceeding through the 


dentals to the palatals ; the latter requiring ſome degree of pre- 
vious inſtruction and exerciſe, their feat of articulation not being 
altogether ſo perceptible as in the former claſſes, which conſe- 
quently. renders them more difficult of acquiſition. The claſs 


called Naſals, becauſe pronounced partly through the noſe, 1 


place the laſt in ſucceſſion, being more complicated in their 


nature and requiring more care in the teacher as well as atten- 


tion in the learner, to prevent a very great and not uncommon 
defect in utterance known by the diſgraceful epithet of ſnuffling. 
According to the mode of arrangement here recommended, the 
conſonants will ſtand in the order following: 


No. XVI. 
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eb, ep, ev, ef, ed, et, eth, eth, ez, es, ezh, esh, eg, ek, el, er, 
m, n, Ig, | 
em, en, eng, enk. / 


Children taught in this way will neceſſarily acquire a diſtin ar- 
ticulation, which is the foundation of good ſpeech, and which if 
it be not laid in the firſt ſimple elements with the utmoſt care 
and exactneſs, Quinctilian, one of the beſt judges of Antiquity, 
does not ſeruple to pronounce, that whatever ſuperſtructure you 
may attempt to raiſe on it muſt fall. 

Having ſaid all chat appears at preſent neceſſary as to the figure, 
names, and order, or alphabetic arrangement of letters, the next 
thing that offers itſelf for our conſideration is, | 

4th, Their affinity. This is a matter that need not be very 
particularly dwelt upon: That the vowels as well as the conſo- 
nants, have reſpectively their relations and generally run in pairs, 
muſt already have been perceived from what has been incidentally 
premiſed 3 in that partly conſiſts their affinity, which will more 
forcibly appear under the following head, which requires minuter 
inveſtigation. ES. 1 

5th. Their pronunciation. To this point all the former are 
but preparatives, and to its perfection ultimately tend. Pre- 
. nunciation 
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munciation is the vivifying principle; it adds energy and beauty 
to thought, and, if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, is the 
muſic of ſpeech; and as all the charms of melody and harmony 
depend on the preciſion and facility with which, by inſtruction, 
practice, obſervation and natural aptitude we are enabled to- 
execute the notes of the Gamut or muſical alphabet, ſo all 
the delicacies, graces, and beauties of ſpeech depend upon the 
facility and preciſion, with which by the ſame means we are 
enabled to expreſs the e ſounds of which oguege 
is compoſe. 

Having for this purpoſe previouſly ſettled the number os 
our ſample ſounds, and removed the various obſtacles in our way, 
to proceed on ſure grounds, I ſhall now enquire into their 
nature, and ſhew in what reſpects they differ. They differ 
from each other in two reſpects; iſt, in Sound; a2dly, in Time. 
The former I ſhall call the quality, the latter the quantity of 
the letters; and firſt of the quality, beginning with the vowels 
as before, and thence proceeding to the conſonants. 

That in the article of quality the vowels differ from each 
other, in other reſpects beſide the mere diverſity of ſound, will 
at once be evident upan comparing the effects which their 


ſounds produce upon the organs of hearing, ſome of them 


making a more forcible impreſſion, filling or pleaſing the ear 
more than others; hence the difference in point of quality is 
to be conſidered with reſpect to ftrength or weakneſs, fulneſs 
or exility, ſweetneſs or harſkneſs. 

As theſe ſeveral properties depend chiefly upon the ſeat of 
their formation, the vowels have in all larguages been divided 
by grammarians into three claſſes, according to the different ſeat 
of their formation, the throat, the palate, and the lips, whence 
they have received the names of guttural, palatal, and labial. 
This diſtinction has been preſerved by the Engliſh grammarians 
alſo, though not with equal propriety, as perhaps, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, we cannot be ſaid to have any guttural vowels. The 
ſeat of- the formation of thoſe vowels which are called guttural, 
is very different in different nations and languages; in ſome 
the firſt ſeat of articulation where theſe vowels are formed, hes 
in the throat itſelf, underneath the ſmall paſſage through which 
all ſound is emitted ; ; the voice after having been articulated in 
this low ſeat does not find an eaſy paſſage through the mouth, 
but is drawn up to the roof, from which part of it only iſſues, 
and part is reverberated into the throat, which has given riſe 
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to the common e of ſpeaking in the throat; the diſ. 
agreeable effect of which is ſenſibly perceived by every ear not 
accuſtomed to ſuch ſounds, in which the Iriſh, the German, 
the Northern tongues, and thoſe of moſt barbarous nations 
abound. It is in uttering theſe gyttural ſounds that one of the 
moſt ſtriking faults of the Scotch pronunciation of many Eng- 
liſh words is perceived, as in daughter, for dawter ; nor can an 
Engliſhman advanced in life be taught to pronounce ſounds of 
this kind: for inſtance, the word lough (the name for a lake 
in Ireland,) is ſounded by them loch; for in the pronunciation 
of their own tongue they never form any ſounds in that low 
guttural ſeat, in which the voice has obſtacles to encounter with, 
hut have pitched upon that part of the inſide of the mouth, 
which is neareſt to the ſmall paſſage of the throat through 
-which the voice iſſues, for the firſt ſeat of articulation; and the 
founds formed in this ſeat find a ready and clear paſſage through 
the lips, and come out full and diſtinct, without being broken 
and rendered confuſed by any reverberation, as in the other ſeat. 
The ſounds formed in this ſeat are ſtrongeſt and fulleſt; ſtrongeſt, 
becauſe the voice ſtrikes with greater force againſt that part 
which is contiguous to the ſmall aperture whence it iſſues, than 
it does againſt any at a greater diſtance and fulleſt, becauſe 
they are formed with the largeſt aperture of the jaws and lips, 
fo that there is a larger concavity for the ſound to ſpread itſelf 
within the mouth, and a larger aperture for its emiſſion. 
Though theſe vowels are not formed in the throat, but rather 
on the extremity of the palate which joins to the orifice of the 
+ throat, yet for the ſake of diſtinguiſhing them from ſuch as are 
formed in that part of the palate that is more advanced towards 
the teeth, they may {till retain the denomination of guttural,— 
The next ſeat of articulation is that which I have juſt menti- 
oned, the {pace which lies between the extremes of the palate; 
n forming vowels in this ſeat, the jaws approach more nearly 

to each other than in the former, even until they come almoſt 
into contact. The third ſeat of articulation is the lips, by the 

different contraction of which and conſequential degrees of 
aperture different vowels are produced. Now to reduce the 

vowels to theſe three claſſes ; but firſt I muſt obſerve that it is 
not neceſſary to the preſent deſign to take notice of the ſhort 

vowels in this reſpect, as the pronunciation of them is too 
rapid to occaſion any great attention to their quality, and 
In: it is their quantity, ef which the ear chiefly takes 


notice; 
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notice; it is only in thoſe of longer duration that there is 
time to form compariſons of their ſeveral powers in point of 
ſound. On which aecount, to avoid multiplying unneceſſary 
diſtinctions, I ſhall reduce the long vowels only to their claſſes, 
in the following manner : | . 


Guttural. Palatal. Labial. 
4 fall. E there. 6 möte. 
a far. E here. © move. 


In ſounding the vowels according to the above order, the 
ſeat of articulation is continually advancing from that part of 
the palate which is contiguous to the aperture of the throat, 
quite to the lips. The ſound 4, is formed in the ſeat neareſt to 
the throat, and with the wideſt aperture of the jaws and lips: 
near to that, but a little advanced and with ſomewhat leſs aper- 
ture of the mouth, is long à formed; more advanced towards 
the middle of the palate, and with the like degrees of diſtance 
and aperture, are the two palatal vowels 2 and è formed, the 
diſtance ſtill encreaſing, and the aperture leſſening until the 
jaws almoſt arrive at the point of contact; & being the laſt ſound 
formed within the teeth, the ſeat of articulation is advanced to 
the lips, where the ſame degrees of diſtance and aperture are 
obſerved as in the two other ſpecies of vowels ; 6, being formed 
by the inſide of the lips with a wider orifice, 6, by the middle 
of the lips and with a ſmaller aperture. By this ſcale, upon 
the principles before laid down, we may adjuſt the different de- 
grees of power in the ſeveral vowels, with reſpe& to fulneſs 
and ſtrength ; for it will follow, that 4 being made in the firſt 
ſeat of articulation neareſt to the paſſage of the voice from the 
throat, and with the largeſt aperture of the mouth, 1s a fuller 
and ſtronger ſound than 4 long, and for the ſame reaſon, a, 
than 4, and A than &. | 

The great. difference in the power of the vowels that are 
formed in the concavity of the mouth, or within the teeth, ac- 
cording to the ſeat of their formation, will be manifeſted in the 
moſt ſtriking manner to the ear; not by ſounding them in a 
regular gradation, but by taking the two extremes and ſound- 
ing them after each other, as 4, &, é, 4. Who does not im- 
- mediately perceive the fulneſs-and ſtrength of one vowel, and 
the exility and weakneſs of the other ? KC 

But in eſtimating the powers of the labial vowels compara- 
_ tively with the reſt and each other, we mult proceed by a new 
dab ha ratio, 
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ratio, as the lifferent apertures of the lips as well as the jaws 
are here to be taken into conſideration; - Whereas the lips had 
no motion or poſition of their own in the reſt, which depended 
entirely on thoſe of the jaws. 

It is a principle previouſly eſtabliſhed, that the ſtrength of 
the vowels is in proportion to the contiguity of their ſeat to 
the paſſage through which the voice iſſues from the throat; but 
it is not ſo with reſpe& to fulneſs : the poſition holds only 
with regard to vowels formed within the teeth; we mult pro- 
ceed by a new ratio in regard to the labials, both as to fulneſa 
and firength, For, though it has been juſtly laid down as a 
rule, that the different degrees of fulneſs in the vowels, were 


proportioned to the different apertures of the jaws; and, at firſt 


view it may be imagined, that the labials being formed wholly 
by the lips, muſt be inferior in fulneſs to any that are formed 
within the teeth, whoſe ſound is aided by the concavity of the 
mouth; yet upon examination, it will appear, that the different 
apertures of the jaws, combining with the lips in forming theſe 


vowels, have a very fenfible effect, and give them additional power. 


In, the utterance of ©, (ö) the jaws are in fact opened to the 


lame extent as in that of a, (4) and the voice, thus accumulated 


within the, greateſt concavity of the mouth, forces its way to 
the ſeat of articulation, the lips, forming themſclyes i into ſome- 
what of the ſhape of a ſpeaking trumpet, where the ſound, 
collected as it were into a focus, immediately burſts forth; con- 
ſequently 6, (5) like a (Aa) to which it is akin, is ſuperior in 


fulneſs to any of the other vowels formed by a leſs aperture of 


the jaws. This proceſs of the voice being attended with ſome 
degree of conſtraint, and therefore requiring more of exertion, 


the vowel 0, (6) is univerſally uſed as an interjection expreſſive of 


particular emotion, wonder, ſorrow, or pain, to which it ſeems 


by nature peculiarly adapted: © (6) in like manner, originating 


in the ſame aperture as uſed in forming à long, though inferior 
in fulneſs to 0, (6) as iſſuing through a more contracted 
orifice of the lips, is ſuperior in that reſpect to any of the pala- 
tals, where the ſound is in the firſt ſtage repreſſed by a cloſer 
approximation of the conſtituent organs. 

Now to conſider the conſonants, in the ſame way; the firſt 


| 17 diſt inction between conſonants, is, that ſome of them 


ave a ſound of their own, which may be perceived either be- 
fore articulation when they precede a vowel, or may be conti- 
nucd after · articulation, when they follow one in a ſyllable. 
This 


6 


This gives riſe to the firſt general diviſion of conſonants into 
mutes and ſemi-vowels, a diſtinction well known to the ancients, 
but ſcarcely adverted to by modern grammarians; a mute is a 
eonſonant that has no ſound of its own ; a ſemivowel, one that 
has: as every vowel mult neceſſarily have a ſound belonging to 
it, ſuch of the conſonants as reſemble them in that reſpe& by 
a ſound of their own, are, on that account, called ſemivowels, 

The mutes have no ſound but what is communicated to them 
by the vowels or ſemivowels, and they are formed entirely by 
different poſitions of the organs modifying the ſounds of the 
vowels or ſemivowels in different ways; on a general diviſion, 
upon this principle our covſonants may be claſſed in the follow- 
ag n manner: 


Mutes, 11. Semivowels, 9. 
N L.''' .' - 
{ts FRET bn ods WS 
Sh. Th[thJ] Nx. Zh. Th. Ng. 
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Theſe conſonants, both mutes and ſemivowels, differ from 
each other in another reſpect, which is, that in the formation 
of ſome of them, a perceptible effort of the breath is neceſſary, 
known by the name of aſpiration, in others not; this gives riſe 
to a ſecond diviſion, into fimple and aſpirated mutes and 
ſemivowels. 


Simple Mutes, 7. Simple Semivoels, 5. 
B: D 8. L. M. N. 
K. F. T. . rs 


8 Aas, 4. Aſpirated Stmivowels, 4. 
8. | V. . | 
8h, Th[th] Zh. Th. 


The ſimple ſemivowels L. M. N. R. were called by the 
ancients liquids; but as they had none of the aſpirated kind in 
their tongue, they are at preſent without a name, I ſhall there- 
fore call them afpirated ſemivowels. | 15 
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| The mutes may again be divided.into pure and impure z the 
pure mutes, are fuch as have no ſound at all of their own; the 
impure, ſuch as have a little ſound after a vowel, though, not. 
before one, but which cannot be long continued. 


Pure Mutes. Impure Mutes. | 
. 10 


The ſound of ek, ep, et, cannot be las hore thoſe of 
eb, ed, eg, may, but for a very, ſhort ſpace ; the liquids had 
their name from, uniting eaſily with the mutes, and flowin 
with them as it were, in the ſame ſyllable, while ſuch an union 
was impoſſible to many of the mutes, and the pronunciation of 
ſuch as would admit of it, was in many caſes very difficult. 

Thus bla, cla, bra, cra, are eaſy ſounds, while it is impoſ- 
ſible any found ſhould be produced from a junction of bk, db, gp; 
and in ſuch mutes as have been united in our tongue as pt, kt, &c. 
the pronunication is difficult before a vowel, though not after; 
on which account they never begin ſyllables in our tongue, 
though they are often heard in the end, as in apt, act, &c. 

We come now to examine how the conſonants differ from 
each other, with reſpect to quality or nature of their ſounds ; 
and here we thall find, that the difference is exactly the ſame 
as in the yowels, in point of ſtrength or weakneſs, fulneſs or 
exility, ſweetneſs or harſhneſs. As theſe qualities alſo depend 
chiefly on the ſeat of their formation, let us claſs the conſonants 
accordingly. __ 

The vowels were divided into guttural, palatal and Jabial ; 
but in the diviſion of conſonants, the diſtinction of guttural 
ſhould be omitted, as we have none in Engliſh formed in the 
lower ſeat of the palate near the throat like the vowels, and in 

its room ſhould be ſubſtituted that of dental. 

For though the teeth are no way concerned in the formation 

of vowels, yet they are neceſſary to produce the ſounds of ſome 
of the conſonants, which are therefore divided into palatal, 

.dental and labial. 


103 Mutes. Semi vogel. 
Palatal, G. K. T. Nuk. IL, N, R, Ng. 
Dental, D, = 2 Did] Thie, Th. 
my Labial, B, F R ee 
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. The palatals are ſuch as are formed before the voice reaches 
the teeth ; the dentals, ſuch as are produced by the tongue 
touching the teeth, or the voice and breath ſtriking againſt 
them, and the labials are formed either entirely by the lips, as 
B, P, M, or by the application of the lower lip to the upper 
teeth, as F, V, th 

To point out the different uſes of theſe diſtinctions, would 
require private inſtruction and practice; but the quality or dif- 
ferent powers of ſound in the conſonants may be ſufficiently 
ſhewn, to anſwer the Prom of a general view, in a ſhorter 
way, by having recourſe to the former diviſion of them into 
mutes, ſemivowels, &c. while in the latter one of palatal, 
dental and labial, I have only opened a way for ſuch as are 
deſirous of it, to carry their ſpeculations farther” on this head.* 

It muſt be evident, from their very nature, that the ſemivowels, 
having founds belonging to them, which may be continued 
ad libitum, are preferable in all properties of ſound to the mutes; 
that the ſimple mutes modifying the ſounds of the vowels 
and ſemivowels, have more of {weetneſs and fulnęſs to the ear, 
than thoſe of the aſpirated kind ; as the latter, having the force 
of the breath ſuperadded, have more of ſtrength. In the ſame 
way the ſimple ſemivowels alſo have more of {ſweetneſs and ful- 
neſs, as they conſiſt of pure ſounds ; while the aſpirated, for the 
reaſon above mentioned, are more forcible. | 

Of the ſimple mutes, the impure, which have ſome little 
found of their own, are preferable to the pure which have none. 
Of the liquids, L, N, and Ng, haye the ſweeteſt and fulleſt 

founds ; M and R, the molt forcible. 2 

The ſound of L, flowing in an equable manner, through the 
mouth only, is the moſt pleaſing of all; next to that, is Ng, 
whoſe ſound paſſes partly through the mouth and partly through 
the noſe ; but neither with the ſtrength or liquidity of the 
other; the ſound of M, being formed by a cloſe preſſure of the 
lips, which prevents any ſound iſſuing through the mouth, and 
of courfe, forces it entirely through the noſe, is leſs ſweet, 

though 
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. * Thoſe who wiſh to fee a more particular analyſis of the manner of 
applying the organs in the formation of the ſeveral 'confonants, may con- 
ſult Dr. Holder's Elements of Speech, a ſmall octavo, London printed 
for John Martyn, Printer to the Royal Socicty, 1699; or that ſtill more 
curious and elaborate work of Dr. Wilkins's, entitled an Effay towards 
a Real Character, which iſſued from the Society's Preſs, the year before. 
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| though more forcible than any pf the former; and R, being 
formed by a ftrong tremul6us motion of the end of the tongue, 
has more of force and leſs of ſweetneſs, than any of the liquids. 

The comparative value of the conſonants to each other, may 
therefore be eſtimated by the following ſcale : 


Simple Mutes, Simple Semivonvels. 
Impure. L., N, Ng, fuperior in ſweetneſs, 
B, D, G, preferable to the but inferior in ſtrength to 
Pure M, R. ; 
K, P, T, Nk, in fulneſs and Aſpirated Semivovel;. 
ſweetneſs of Sound; both V, Z, Zh, Th, inferior in ſweets 
inferior in ſtrength to the neſs, but ſuperior in ſtrength to 
Aſpirated Mutes. ; the three firit; ſuperior in ſweet- 
of s, Sh, Thſth] | neſs, not equal in ſtrength to the 
two laſt, 


It is to be obſerved, that the aſpirated mutes F and 8, are 
formed exactly by the ſame poſition of the organs as the aſpi- 
rated ſemivowels V and Z, the only difference is, that the 
mutes are formed by the breath only; F, by blowing; S, by 
hiſſing; while the ſemivowels have the ſound of the voice ſuper- 

added and blended with that of the breath, as V, Z. For 
proof of this, after ſounding the ſemivowels with the aid of the 
voice, let the voice ſtop, and the breathing continue, and the 
correſponding mutes will be produced of courſe, without any 
change in the poſition of the organs, as V, F, Z, 8. The caſe 
is exactly parallel between the other four Sh, Zh, th, Th. 

Having examined the quality of our conſonants, it will now 
appear, that the ſix letters which we have more than the Greeks, 
have greatly enriched our tongue, both in point of ſweetneſs 
and ſtrength. 8 | 

We have added'to us one of the fineſt ſounding liquids, Ng. 

Me have four aſpirated ſemivowels, V, Z, Zh, Th, and one 

aſpirated mute, Sh. | | 

Two of the aſpirated ſemiyowels, V and Z, are ſuperior in 
ſweetneſs to two of the liquids M and R, and all of them in- 

ferior in ſtrength to all other conſonants, excepting R; and 

Il the aſpirated mute Sh, is ſuperior in force to any of the ſimple 
4 mutes. | | | 

| | - Having adjuſted the quality of all our ſimple ſounds, vowels 

$4 as well as conſonants, I now proceed to examine the other 
| ö | | | article, 


6 


enn in which our ſetters differ from each othe er, I mean that 
of quantity ; and, firſt, with reſpe& to the vowels. 

Of theſe we have three neceſſarily ſhort, two that may be 
called long, as they are generally pronounced ſo in our tongue, 
and the reſt common, being as often uſed in a ſhort as a long 
quantity, which may de ſeen by the following ſcheme : 


Short. .» -; has 
E Bet, a Hate, 
1 Bit, | 6 Note. 
&Q Cub. 

Common, | 

Short. Long. 
1 Hit, 4 Father, 
6 Folly, _ 2 Fall, 

y Lovely, & He, 
u Pull. 6 Pool. 


Of theſe the ſhort are made by a ſingle ſmart ſtroke of the 
voice againſt the ſeat of their formation, and cannot poſſibly 
| hare. their ſounds prolonged, on which account they are never 
ſounded alone, nor ever end a ſyllable, but have always a conſo- 
nant following them, upon which the voice reſts, without which 
hey would be diſagreeable to the ear, as 

„ % be, b, bi, eb 

1 he long vowels à, ö, are not in thew own. nature neceſſarily 
long, as they can be ſounded ſhort, but this is done in ſo few N 
words in our language, that they may well go under the deno- 
mination of long. The ſounds of the common vowels in either 
quantity are every where to be found throughout ope language, 
only the ſhort ſounds are more predominant. 

The common vowel a, is always marked by. the 4 charac- 
tek, whether in its ſhorc or long quantity. The ſhore found of 

„is generally marked by an o, as fall, folly. - The ſhort found 
of é is. uſually marked by a y at the end of a word, or an 1, in 
any other ſituation, and the ſhort ſound of 8, by a, u. As to 
the conſonants, their quantity is eaſily adjuſted ; as there are three 
vowzls, n<ceſſarily ſhort, ſo are there three conſonants, and theſe 
are the pure mutes, k, p, t, to which may be added nk, ink; the 
founds of the impure mutes may be continued for a ſhort time, 

and the ſonr.ds of the aſpirated mutes, and all the ſemivowels 
may 
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may be prolonged while the breath or voice laſts; but there is 
no conſonant neceſſarily long ; that is, there is not any which 
may not be pronounced in as ſhort a ſpace of time as the pure 
mutes; conſequently all conſonants excepting theſe are common. 

I ſhall now exhibit a general Scheme of the Alphabet at one 
view; but it will be of advantage previouſly to call to mind a 
practical obſervation or two. That there is an affinity prevailing 
among the conſonants is, by the laws of Orthoepy, ſufficiently 
proved; moſt, of them having reſpectively its correlative, 
formed preciſely in the ſame way, and differing only by the 
greater or leſs degree of force or preſſyre given to the organs 
in the act of utterance ; hence ariſes a twofold diſtribution of the 
conſonants into ſonorous and occluſe, and theſe are properly 
enough diſtinguiſhed by the names, ſemivowels and mutes. 

A ſemivowel is a conſonant formed by a gentle appulſe of the 
organs employed, in fuch a way, as to admit a partial emiſſion 
of the voice, and like a vowel, from which circumſtance the name 
is derived, can be continued at pleaſure. 

A mute is a conſonant formed by one ſmart compreſſion of the 

organs brought into cloſe contact, intercepting the voice in the 
inſtant of utterance; as the ſound of any ſingle note on the harp- 

ſichord is born, and dies the inftant the quill paſſes the ſtring. 

If any ſubſequent admixture of breath be perceived in either 
ſemivowel or mute, they are ſaid to be aſpirated, which is pe- 
culiar to a few of each elaſs; but it is the acceſſion or deprivation 
of voice which conſtitutes their eſſential difference, and renders 
them ſemivowels or mutes. 

Upon the accuracy and precifion with which theſe actions are 
performed, greatly depend the diſtinctneſs and perfection of ar- 
ticulation; but mere ſpeculation mult not ſuperſede practice; 
the moſt ingenious theoriſt will admit that no verbal deſcription 

on paper, however helpful, can convey adequate ideas of oral 
ſounds, or enable us to utter them with rhe habitual eaſe and pre- 
cifion, ſo neceſſary and ornamental in the commerce of life. 
That requires living example, with the guidance of an able in- 
ſtructor; and, on the part of the ſtudent, a willing, docile mind, 
alive to his own-deficiencies, and endued with ſuitable talents, at- 
tention, aſſiduity and perſeverance ; requiſites which can by no 
means be diſpenſed with, if any thing like proficiency be ex- 
pected. 74 | | 
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Srxorsis of the ALPHABET upon the Principles laid down in 
the preceding Pages. 


Number of Simple Sounds in the Engliſh Language, 29, viz. 
Vowels 9. i, o u 8, „ 0 pi 
hall, hat, hate, here, note, move, bet, bit, but. 
Conſonants 20. b, p, v, f, d, t, 2, s, th, ch, for z, ſh. 
eb, ep, ev, ef ed, et, ez, es, eth, ett, ezh“, eſn. 
g k, l, r, m, n, nk, | 
eg, ek, el, er, em, en, eng, enk. 
Superfluous 4. c, having the power of k or s. 
| q, having the power of k before u. 
w, of oo; and y, of e or i. 


Compound 3. j, which ftands for dzh. 


g, in what 1s called its ſoft ſound, for dzh, as 


in gentle, gin, 
x, for ks, or gz. 

Ambiguous 5. c, g, t, th, x, as in can, cit; give, gin; title 
nation; thine, thin; example, perplex ; ſeve- 
rally aſſuming a little mark or cerilla for 
the ſake of diſtinction. 


Coupled 6. th, th, ſh, 2b, & ng, nk. = 


Aſpiration 1. h, properly not a letter. 


The Conſonants divided into Mutes and Semivowels. 
Mutes 11. eb, ep, ef, ed, et, eg, ek, es, eſh, eth, enk. 
Simple Mutes 7. eb, ed, eg, ek, ep, et, enk. 

Aſpirated Mutes 4. ef, es, efh, eth. 


Semivowels 9. el, em, en, er, ev, an ezh, eth, eng. 
Simple Semivowels 5. el, em, en, er, eng. 
Aſpirated Semivls. 4. ev, ez, eth, ezh. 


Organically divided into 


Labial - - - 4. eb, ep, ev, ef. 

Dental - - - 8. ed, et, ez, es, eth, eth, exh, cſh. 
Palatal - - - 4. eg, ek, er. | 

Naſal - - - 4. em, en, eng, enk. 


Here 


* For the ſound of ezh, though frequently heard in our ſpeech, we havo 
no appropriate character; it is occaſionally repreſented by ſ, or z, particu» 
larly between two vowels. 
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Here follow, as promiſed in a preceding page, ſome remark- 
able ſpecimens of ancient orthography, Latin as well as 
Engliſh, for the uſe and entertainment of our younger readers. 

Roberti Whitintoni alma in vniuerſitate oxonienſi laureati de 
octo partibus orationis æditio. Prima trahit part: primordia 
diua loquedi ad ſociaſq; huius ianua prima patet. Vber dis ales 
1ungas 1js a pede nata. Cis fluuij avt montis proprijs dato, citra 
alijlq; . . . Di deæ dijs ſic ij ez pluralis & ijdem. Londini 
in Ædibus VVinandi de VVorde. 


Tityre tv patvlæ recvbans ſub tegmine fagi, 

Sylueſtrem tenvi Muſam meditaris auena :— 

Aſpice, aratra ivgo refervnt ſuſpenſa iuuenci. 

Dic mihi Damoeta cuium pecvs. &c. 

Arma uirvmq; cano, Troiæ qvi primes ab oris, &c. 
Ego fic uivamq; tanqvam ſciam alijs me natvm, &c. 


Cicero and Cœſar were by the Greeks written Kwgw, L Kikero] 
and Kaizee [ Kaiſar, ]; for IULIVS or JULIUS the Greeks 
wrote I0TAIOE [/OULTOS] and for VESPASIANUS, 
OTEZHAZLAN OZ, [OUESPASTANOS)] ; whence we may infer, 
that the true Roman pronunciation of Latin and ours very widely 
differ in other reſpects, as well as theſe. In a ſimilar manner, ſome 
Northern Nations at this day, for Viſtula ſay Wiſtula, for Volga 
Wolga; alſo for Wilhelmina Vilhelmina ; and for Danube they 
write Danvbe. Gr | | 
Sir John Maundeville, more celebrated for his ſcholarſhip 
than his veracity, died upwards of 80, An. 1371 ; in the ge- 
nuine Edition of his Book of Travels, writes bewtee, duellethe, 
 mownt, ſaughe, ſowked, rihtwiſe unrihtwiſeneſs, &c. for beauty, 
dwelleth, mount, ſaw, ſucked, righteous, unrighteouſneſs, &c. 
Robert Aſhley was a traveller of ſomewhat later note; in his 
Relation of the Kingdome of Cochin-China, he writes, I haue 
bin ſo often the vnvvorthee obie of yovr generous goodneſs and 
| vppon everij occation in vvhich I haue addreſs'd miſelf, &c. alſo 
alluaie, cloues, daij, daijs, deuour, Iapan, Iaua, Indja, ioy ning, 
Iuie, oual, ſauoury, ſaluages, viuacity, &c. for alway, cloves, 
day, days, devour, Iapan, Java, India, joining, Ivy, oval, ſa- 
voury, ſavaes, vivacity, &c. | 


Sir 


60 


Sir John Forteſcue, Lord Chief Juſtice, under Henry VI. who 
could not be a ſtranger to the orthography of his own time, 
affords among divers others, the following inſtances : applyd, 
bowndyn, efquyers, bys, hou, howlſys, inough, * yll, Kyng, 
neceſſarijs, ſuſũicyently, 22 wyli, weſlells, Weſtmentes, &c. 
. for-applied, bounden, eſquires, his, how, houſcs, enough, it, 
ill, king, neceſſaries, ſufficiently, times, will, veſſels, velt- 
mentes; alſo for queen, qwene and Cwen, which laſt, immediately 
from . the Saxon, Verſtigan interprets ſimply wife; perhaps em- 
phatically applied to the conſort of the King, the wife, as we 
now apply the word Bible, the book, by way of eminence, to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

In a very ancient miſcellaneous account of Britain, quarto, 
PP» 386, caret titulo, we have howen, houere, and tievei., 
. hwere, for when, where; hwatte, hwie, for what, Why; V Val- 

denſes, Vvaldenſes and Maldenſes Uvaldenjes for Waldenſes ; and 
VVickliffe, Vvickliffe, YVickliife and Uvicklife for Wickliftc, 
Hauing diſcovrſed &c. of impreſſes, coynes, monijs and diner:e 
vſeful mattieres therein contained, the Avthovre under the hedde 
of VVittie Apothegemes and Miſe Speeches in 1vitice to bimiclle 
ande eke in his goode ivdgemente adi»ynerhe. 

This vſuall ſpeech of Sir Thoma, Moore, both of himſelf and 
other Book-breeders, which is alſo extant in an Epiſtle of bis. | 
haue reſolued to cloſe vp this part. Book-maters are full <vi/z 
folke, who paine and pine them ſel ues away by writing, to jubictt 
themſelues to the cenſure of ſuch which in Ordinaries and in Ale- 
benches will pill and pull them by their vvordi, phraſes, and. lines, 
as it vvere by the beards ; vvben ſome of them are ſo piid themſelucs, 
' as that they haue not one haire of honeſty ; or to vie his owne 
words, Ne pilum boni hominis. But theſe he reſembleth to thoſe 
vnmannerly gueits, vvhich vvhen they baue bin well and kindly 
entertained flinch avvay neuer giuing thanks, but deprauing and diſ- 
praifing their curteous entertainment. 

A renerend Man, my firſt teacher, quoth likwiſe our old 
writer, did often admoniſh thoſe that bin gtuecn to forrow above 
worldlic diſappointmentes ſajinge there bin lava things no manne 
ſhovlde leite grieue him, that he cann helpe, and that he cann nott helpe. 

VViſe alfo vvas that ſaying of Doctoure Medealf, Tov young 
men di thinke vs old men to be fooles ; but vue old men do knovo that 
you young men are fooles. 
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OF DIPTHONGS. 


THERE is no article in which all who have written on the Eng- 
liſh Grammar, have been more miſtaken than chis of dipthongs ; 
they ſeem entirely to have forgotten the meaning of the word, 
which fignifies double ſounding, and have only attended to. the 
written language, and called thoſe double ſounding which are 
double written ; were there another term for theſe, the error 
would ſoon be manifelt ; the latter ſhould be called digraphs and 
not dipthongs. In order to ſhew this, let us firit define what a 
true dipthong is. A true dipthong is the union of two vowels in 
one articulate ſound, ſo as to conſtitute but one ſyllable, though 
the ſound of each vowel be diſtinctly perceived by the ſkilful ear, 
in ſo much that he who hears it may be able to tell of what par- 
ticular vowels it is compoſed ; and the only teſt of a true dip- 
thong is the natural and neceſſary production of ſuch a ſound, 
upon attempting to reduce two vowels ſo joined into one ſyllable ; 
nor are all vowels capable of ſuch a union, but only a few, which 
ſhall preſently be ſhewn. 

All the writers of Grammar are agreed in ſaying, fix proper 
dipthongs and nine improper, becaule though in the latter two 
vowels are preſented to the eye, the ſound of one only 1s heard ; 
for inſtance, the ea has four different ſounds of fimple e 
in the words heart, ſwear, head, fear. 

But for the ſame reaſon, molt of thoſe which they call proper 
dipthongs, muſt be excluded by every unprejudiced and {kilful 
ear. The fix proper dipthongs which they admit, are ai, au; 
ei, 01, oo, ou; of theſe only three are dipthongs, ai, oi, ou; the reſt 
: ſimple ſounds, as has been already ſhewn in the ſcheme of the 
vowels; ai is a dipthong made up of the firſt ſound of a, and 

the ſhort ſound of E, as repreſented by y. For proof of this let 
ny any one ſound thoſe two vowels {lowly at firſt, and afterwards 
| quicken the pronunciation gradually till they coaleſce into one ſyl- 
i lable, and he will perceive the dipthong to. be the natural and 
neceſſary product of this attempt, as a e, a e, a e, a e, ay, 
ai; but this dipthong is at preſent ſcarce uſed in our language. 
ö Words where ai or ay are united in one ſyllable have the 
| ſimple ſound of ſecond a, as in maid, frail ; the old PP 
0 
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of maid, frail, being now exploded and conſidered as a country 
dialect. The dipthong oi is compoſed in the ſame manner of 
A ori, and&, e or y, as A &, A<, ay, Ai, Gi, noiſe, joys. 


The dipthong ou, or ow, is formed out of the zd a, or 4 


and 3d o, or ö; three of them evidently ſtand for ſimple ſounds, 
au for 3d a, or à, as in Saul, the ſame ſound as call, marked in 
the laſt by a ſingle vowel ; the two 00's for 3d o, as cool, prove, 

If all this muſt be allowed, it follows to appearance, that we 
have but two dipthongs in our tongue, ai being now obſolete, 
and thoſe are oi, or oy, as in noiſe, boys, and ou, or ow, 
as in out, owl, and conſequently that our language is very de- 
fective in the article of dipthongs. But upon a cloſer examination 
it will appear that we have a greater number of dipthongs, and 
a greater variety, than perhaps any other tongue ever had, 
though through want of {kill in founds, our grammarians never 
conſidered or pointed them out as ſuch. 


In order to make this matter clear, it will be neceſſary to ex- 


amine the nature of two characters which appear in our alphabet, 
that are not to be found in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin or French; 
I mean the w and y. The figure of the y indeed is found both 
in the Latin and French alphabets, but as it only ſupplies the 
place of the vowel i in certain ſituations, and is never put in 
either to the uſe which we make of it; it is to all intents and 
purpoſes a new character with us. 

In claſſing theſe two letters, all our grammarians upon the 
authority of Wallis, have agreed to call them conſonants, but 
the reaſons aſſigned for this, are by no means conclufive ; on the 
controry, there are unanſwerable objections to their being ad- 
mitted into that claſs. It has been an indiſputable point in all 
languages, that the ſound of every conſonant is diſtinguiſhable 
after every vowel, which their very name implies. Now let 
theſe two letters be tried by this rule, and if they have no pro- 
per ſound of their own after any vowel whatſoever, but on the 
contrary aſſume the power of two vowels, the one of u and the 
other of i, how can they be claſſed with a ſpecies of letters from 
which they differ in ſo effential a point ? 

But it is ſaid, that although they have no proper ſound after 
a vowel, yet thy have one peculiar to themſelves before a vowel 
and mixing with them, can take in the following confonants, fo 
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as to make one ſyllable, and that therefore they are conſonants 5 
but they who judge thas, forget that this is the very deſcription 
of a vowel preceding another vowel, ſo as to form a dipthong, 
and therefore, it does not follow, that ſuch letters are neceſſarily 
conſonants. W gte e gona, Yi awd eg. Wea 
On the other hand it may be urged, that if they are ſimple 
letters, they muſt be either vowels or conſonants ; and if, for the 
reaſons before mentioned, they ſhould be allowed not to be con- 
ſonants, they muſt alſo be excluded from the claſs of vowels, if 
we cannot pronounce them by themſelves in one fimple ſound, 
marking their nature and own peculiar power, which is the very 
eſſence of vowels. Now it is granted, that this is not done in the 
names affigned to theſe two letters of w and y, and if ic cannot be 

done, it mult be allowed that the argument ayainft their bein 
vowels will be equally. concluſtve with that againft their being 
conſonants; but this can be done, and their peculiar ſounds as 
tingle vowels pointed out, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. The want of 
a ſufficient number of characters to mark the different ſounds of 
our vowels, has been already clearly demonſtrated; now let us 
ſee, whether theſe two characters in what is called their conſonant 
ſtate, be any thing elſe but marks of two ſingle vowels enumerated 
in the ſcheme of vowels, which had before no peculiar characters 
to repreſent them. It is allowed that they are pure vowels When 
they end a word; as in that caſe, they only ftand in the place f 
two others which have already characters, and therefore they are 
ſuperfluous: Their conſonant ſtate, it is ſaid, commences only 
when they begin a ſyllable or take in a vowel after them; thus, 
in the word ſaw, w is allowed to be a vowel, ſupplying the place 
of u, which in moſt ſituations, excepting at the end of a word, 
is uſed to repreſent the ſame ſound that w has after a vowel, and 
this uſe of the w ſeems to have taken its riſe from ſome fantaſti- 
cal mode of ſpelling in former times, which gave a preference to 
the w, at the end of many words, for no good reaſon. that can be 
aſſigned, as ſome words {till preſerve the final u; ſuch as thou, 
you; but in the words want, thwart, &c. the w is ſaid to be a 
conſonant. In like manner, y in the words dry, ally, &c. is 
allowed to be a vowel, ſupplying the place of i, and this ſeems 
alſo to have taken its riſe from a fantaſtical mode of ſpelling, 
whieh laid it down as a rule, however puerile and unmeaning, that 
no word in our language ſhould be ſeen to terminate with * 
- . | : * bt — ut 
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but in the words young, ye, &c. it is a conſonant. Now if I 
can point out two ſounds of the vowels, as ſet down in the 
ſcheme, that have no peculiar characters to mark them, which pre- 
ceding any other vowel and uniting with it, have neceſſarily the 
whole power and pronunciation that y and w are poſſeſſed of in 
the like ſituation, we ſhall be no longer at a loſs to know what claſs 
they belong to. The truth is, that weis nothing more than the 
ſhort tound of zd o, or oo, as in boom, pool, repreſented often by 
u, as in buſh, pull; and y the ſhort ſound of zd e or ee, repreſented, 
as.l already marked in the ſcheme, by the character y. For proof 
of this, let them be tried by the experiment before mentioned, 
as the teſt of a true dipthong ; to begin with w, before 3d a or 
au, as in the word war, & Ar, & ir, © ir, & ar, war; is not 
the found war neceſſarily produced by this proceſs. Now to try 
the ſame experiment with y, before the ſame vowel, as in yawl, 
e awl, e awl, e awl, e awl, yawl, is not a like effeR, alſo 
neceſſarily produced. 

The pronoun, you, and the name of our laſt vowel u, are in 
ſound preciſely the ſame ; as are alſo the poſſeſſive, your, and the 
old word, ure, practice; the ſame may be obſerved of others; in 
both theſe inſtances y begins a word preceding a vowel, and yet 
is certainly not a conſonant, any more than u, which alſo begins 
many words, as any one, in aid of his recolleQion, may find in 
his dictionary. If preceding a vowel at the beginning of a word 
conſtituted a conſonant, the letter a in aid, muſt be a conſonant 
alſo, and ſo muſt almoſt every one. of our vowels which are oc- 
caſionally applied in the ſame way, * 


This 


\ 


* By way of illuſtration accept a little ſtory, When Rich, the Patentee 
Manager of Covent-Garden, firſt brought out his ſplendid pantomime of 
Orpheus and Euridice, the admirers of ſuch entertainments, having con- 
ceived highly of its excellence, thronged from all quarters to ſee the exhibition, 
A country gentleman, who on the day of repreſentation, had made a ſmart 
journey fo town on horſeback, hurried off to the theatre without making 


any alteration in his dreſs, anLhuſtling into the boxes, told an acquaintance. 


there before him, he was come to fee Orpheus ; and, rejoins the friend, 
pointing to his boots, you rid I ſce. Thus ſpottively helping out the title and 
obviating unneceſſary explanations—Here is a caſe in point, If y preced- 
ing a vowel be, as ſome would have it, a conſonant in the equivoque, 
You=rid-I-ſee; for the ſame reaſon e in Euridice, the name itſelf, muſt be a 
conſonant alſo, ſince in ſound they are preciſely the ſame, and every vowel, 
Ereck or Engliſh, is, occaſionally in the ſame predicamegt, and ſubject 2 
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This ſufficiently demonſtrates the nature 4 thoſe two letters; 
by the only ſure telt of ſounds, the ear; not the capricious rules 
of grammarians; and as a farther confirmation of the truth of 
this, I will ſhew that-even in writing, the two vowels 1 and u, 
for whoſe ſhort ſounds the. characters y and w, ſtand in many 
words, produce exactly the ſame ſounds; u, ſupplies the place 
of w, after g and q. and often after s, as in the words language, 
quality, perſuade, which ſound as if written with a w, as lang- 
wage, qwality, perſwade; in the ſame manner, i is often pur 
before a. vowel in the place of y, as in the words endemious, im- 
pervious, valiant, ſounded as if written endemyus, impervyus, 
valyant. 

The want of knowing. this has miſſed our grammarians in 
their manner of dividing ſyllables in all words of this ſtructure, 
for they make as many ſyllables in them as they ſee vowels 
whereas the two vowels ſo ſituated, really form a dipthong, and 
conſequently . but one ſyllable. Accordingly our poets always' 
uſe them as ſuch, as in the word impervious, which is with them 
a word of three ſyllables only. and valiant but of two; whereas, 
our grammarians make the former four, and latter three; ; upon. 
the ſame miſtaken principle, they often divide a ſyllable into two 
where theſe vowels are ſounded together. In writing they do 
not even form a dipthong, and'thereby really but one ſound of 
a ſimple vowel is heard in the pronunciation. Thus they reckon 
in the very laſt word I have uttered, five ſyllables, pro-nun-ci-a- 
| ti-on, whereas the ear acknowleges bur four, as the eye would 
alſo, if the word was ſpelt as it is pronounced, thus pro-riun-ſtia- 
ſhun. In the ſame manner they divide ſuch words as queſ-ti-on, 
beſ-ti-al; into three ſyllables, though they are evidently but 
two, when ſpelt according to their ſound, as queſchun or queſ- 
tſnun, beſchal or bestſhal. Into many errors of this kind have 
they been led, by adopting rules from other tongues which are 


not at all fitted to ours. 1 his rule they evidently took from the 
a _ 


the like metamorphoſes ;'a poſition, however extraordinary it may ap- 

ar, that wants not right grave, and learned authority to ſupport it,— 
The following is a paſſage literally in print: © The kingdom of conſonants 
finks and diſſolves inſenſibly into that of vowels, in the ſame progreſſive 
mauner_as the kingdom of vowels riſes by imperceptible degrees to that 
of conſonants,” Thus vowels and conſonants, each is both or either, as 
humours and conceits ſhall govern, What a capital diſcovery for the 
manufacture of punſters, the very eſſence and foul of whoſe art conſiſts in 
whe per ver lion of words and letters. 


G 


Latin, becauſe in that language, the word pronunciatio was a 
word of fix ſyllables and ſounded ſo; queſtio, beſtia, words of 
three; but they did not reflect, that when words of that claſs 

were adopted into our tongue, we changed their ſounds by a ge- 
neral law, and made them conform to the Engliſh pronunciation, 
the cia of the Latin was changed into the Engliſh ſha the tio, 
into cho or ſho, ſounds unknown to the Romans, as words of 
this kind abound in our tongue. Nothing has contributed fo 
much to miſlead foreigners and provincials as that falſe.ryle adopted 
from the Latin. In confequence of which, I have known many 
to pronounce in that way, ſuch as, what is the right pro- nun- si- 
a-si-on of that word? The ques-ti-on is how 'bes-ti-al ; than 
which nothing could be more affected to an Engliſh ear, amongſt 
whom it is ridiculed by the term of ſpeaking fine. 

It is to be obſerved, that the French have in their tongue, both 
the ſounds that are formed by w, and y, when preceding ſome of 
the vowels, though they are marked by different characters. The 
w does not indeed appear in their alphabet, but their ou be- 
fore a vowel, when forming a dipthong, produces exactly the 
ſame ſound ; oui, which ſignifies yes, in French, has exactly the 
ſame ſound as, we, the pronoun plural of the firſt perſon with us. 
As this ſound therefore, is never to be found in the French, but 
when either o or u, precede a vowel, and thoſe two vowels have 
the ſound of oo; it is evident that our w, is nothing more than 
a new character to ſtand for that ſound when it forms a dipthong 
mth a ſubſequent vowel. 

Though in French, they have the character y, which they call 
igrec, yet it is hardly ever applied the ſame way as with us, that 
of forming a dipthong, which is generally done by i; and the 


French y ſeldom has any ſound in their tongue, but what they 
give it in repeating their alphabet.“ 


Had 


A late French Grammarian, contending for the honour of his vernacular 
tongue, with, it muſt be confeſſed, ſome caſual exceptions on the ſcore of 
politeſſe, enumerates no leſs than forty-ſix dipthongs in French; with what 
Preciſion the adepts muſt determine; I acknowlege myſelf incompetent to 

the complicated talk. On the contrary, another, who after his name writes 
IL. L. D. of the Univerſity of Paris, and roundly declares, © after a long 

courſe of reſidence and extenſive converſation, he had found but one man of 
ſenſe in all England,“ poſitively aſſerts, © there is not ane Angle dipthong to 
- be found in the French Language,” and this, to adopt his own words, he 
demonſtrates on the true principles of Geometry with ſubmiſſion to this irre- 


fragable Doctor, I ſhould think Algebra would have. been a term rather more 


germain to the matter. Who ſhall decide when Doctors diſagree? 
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Had our grammarians conſulted theirs, they would have found 
that they reckon in their tongue eight true dipthongs, al- 
moſt all of them beginning with i or u; now all theſe form ex- 
actly the ſame ſounds, when united with vowels, as our y, and 
w, which one would think might have opened their eyes, and 
prevented their miſtaking them for conſonants. 

Though the character w, be not found in the Roman alphabet, 
no more than in the French, yet the u ſupplied its place with 
them, and formed ſeveral dipthongs of the ſame kind, ſeven of 
which may be found in the article qui, quz, quod, quem, quam, 

uo and quum; and this u, we have good reaſon to believe, was 
Gunded oo by them, in the manner as by the modern Italians, 
for ddminds, as the Engliſh ſound, they probably ſaid d&mings. 

But with regard to the i, it was never put to the uſe of our y 
in forming dipthongs, as it was always ſounded diſtinctly before 
a vowel, and formed a ſeparate ſyllable ; thus queſtio, beſtia, 
were words of three ſyllables with them, and not reduced to two 
in the pronunciation, as with us in the words, queſtion, beſtial; 
Virgilius was four, and not Virgilyus, as pronounced by the Eng- 
liſh, which makes it but three ; but it was not fo with regard to 
the dipthongs formed by their u, inſtead of our w; lingua, like 
language with us, was a word of two ſyllables only, and qualitas, 
like quality, of three. There has been enough ſaid to ſhew the 
nature of theſe two letters, and indeed our grammarians ſeem to 
have been puzzled chiefly by the names aſſigned them in repeat- 
ing the alphabet. For had-the y been called , as it is by the 
French ygrec, and the w, &, which they ſhould have been (in 
order to mark their peculiar powers) there could have been no 
poſſible doubt of the claſs to which they mult be referred. 

By ſettling this point, there is laid open to our view, a treaſure 
in our language, which had a veil thrown over it by our gram- 
marians. For whereas, according to their rule, we ſhould be able 
to make out but two or three proper dipthongs in our tongue, 
and thoſe chiefly to be found in the middle or end of ſyllables ; 
here'we-perceive a greater number than probably eyer could be 
found in any other tongue, and thoſe too, abounding in the be- 
ginning of ſyllables. No ſounds enrich a tongue ſo much as dip- 
thongs, which were called by the ancients Euphonoi, or well 
ſounding ; and by means of theſe characters, it will appear 
that we have no leſs than twenty-one different dipthongs formed, 
and all proper, as may be ſeen by the following ſcheme: 

. Dipthongs 


(. 13s ) 
Dipthongs formed by W. 


a waft, wage, war. 
ei wed, : week, 
1 wats) ::- wine, 
0 want, woe,. Woo. 
u word, wolf. 
Dipthongs formed by V. 
a yard, pyare, yawl, 
e yet, | year. 
0 yon, yoke. youth, 
u young. 


And theſe ſounds are to be found intermixed throughout our 
language in the midfle of ſyllables alſo, though in that caſe they 
are not marked by a W. and V. but by U. and I. as in the words 
perſuade, beſtial, &c. | 

Now to examine the ſtate of our other dipthongs, and firſt the 
two that appear in our alphabet as ſimple ſounds, being marked 
by fingle charaQers the 1 and u. | 

Dipthongs are formed in three ways: iſt, where the greateſt 
quantity of ſound is given to the firſt vowel, as in ai, oi: 2dly. 
where it is given to the ſecond as in u, and in all the dipthongs 
formed by ſhort y, or w preceding, with a long vowel, yoke, 
year; ware, war: 3dly. Where the quantity is equally divided, 
as in i or ou, when pronounced in the ſhorteſt time; though 
when they are dwelt upon, the laſt vowel muſt be predominant as 
I, thou; and in all the dipthongs formed by y, and w, before 
an accented vowel. The value of dipthongs may be eſtimated by 
the quality and quantity of their compound vowels ; thus oi, is 
better than i, becauſe'the greater proportion of found in the 
former, is borrowed from the full broad a, or 4; and the latter 
from the ſlender &. Ou, for the like reaſon, is better than u, 
becauſe the firſt is made up of 4, 6, and the laſt of 6, ö. Oil is 
a better ſound than e, and thou than yon; which is the reaſon 
that though the pronoun thou, be baniſhed from diſcourſe, it is 
ſtill preſerved by our writers of tragedy and epic poetry, as a ſound 
of more dignity. * ä 

On the ſame account all dipthongs formed by w, are better 
ſounding than thoſe formed by y, as the labial 6, is preferable 

N | to 
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to the palatal &; wall is a finer ſound than yaw! ; woo, than 
you ; and the dipthongs accordingly in our tongue formed by w, 
abound much more than thoſe formed by y, as may be ſeen by 
comparing the number of words in the dictionary, commencing 
with w, with thoſe beginning with y. It is to be obſerved, that 

2, E, and ò, are the only ſounds that precede vowels in the for- 
mation of dipthongs in our tongue, and of theſe à only can retain 
its long ſound, the other two having always their ſhort ſounds, 
when they precede a vowel, and their long one only after a 
vowel. As to the quantity of dipthongs, though in general they 
are long, yet they are not neceſſarily ſo, as all of them are capa- 
ble of being reduced to the time of a ſhort vowel, by a rapid 
utterance; and ſometimes are, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

In comparing our tongue with others in regard to the number 
of dipthongs, it will be found upon examination, that the French 
have only eight; for though there may be two more found in their 
tongue, yet it is in ſo few words, that they ſhould be ſtruck off 
the lift, for the ſame reaſon that I have diſcarded three from 
ours. The Romans had ten, and the Greeks fix. 

From this view, it would appear at firſt. that the Greeks in this 
reſpect, were inferior both to the Romans and French. But there 
is ſomething. clle to be taken into compariſon beſide the mere num- 
ber, which is, the uſe made of them. The mere number of ſounds 
will not make a language rich, unleſs their ſounds be propor- 
tionably mixed and blended through it; the miſer may eſteem 
himſelf rich, but his wealth ſhould be eſtimated by what he ex- 
pends; and there is alſo another point of compariſon, which 
is, not only the abundant, but the proper uſe of them. And 
in languages, as in fortunes, it will be found, that a moderate 
eſtate with economy, will produce more real plenty to the owners, 
than a very large one. without it. | In this light, it would appear, 
- that the Greek abounds infinitely more in dipthongs, than either 
the Roman or French. They had the addreſs too, to place 

them i in the moſt conſpicuous light, by putting them at the be- 

ginning and end of ſyllables and words. Whereas, both in 

Latin and French, they are generally placed in the middle of 

words, and obſcured by ſome preceding or ſubſequent conſonant 
taken into their ſound. Whoever will examine the Greek 
Lexicon, will perceive what a number of words are to be found 
under the heads Ai, Oi, and Eu; but none in the Latin Dic- 
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tionary, except a few words adopted into their language from 
the Greek. 
The Engliſh have luckily the ſame plenty, the ſame uſe, and 

a much greater variety of dipthongs ; upon ſumming up, the ac- 
count ſtands thus : 

The Greeks * 6. 

The French 8. 

The Romans 10. 

The Engliſh 26. 


I ſhall cloſe this head of double ſounds, or dipthongs, with a 
few collateral obſervations, previous to the diſcuſſion of another 
point, equally miltaken, the hiatus ; a term given by gram- 
marians to the meeting together of two vowels, which in ſome 
caſes, not all, occafions a difficulty, ſtop or ſort of gap in utter- 
ance, at the ſame time reprobated and exemplified by Pope, in 
the laſt line of the following couplet in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


Some equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 


Doctor Wallis's Grammar, which is admirably drawn up with 
reſpe& to our written language, is full of errors in the few paſ- 
ſages which relate to found. He ſeems on this occafion to have 
been led into a miſtake, by miſapplying a maxim, which he had 
juſtly laid down with regard to the number and manner of form- 
ing the vowels ; for it is certain, that in ſounding thoſe, the or- 


gans mult be all properly placed, before any found is emitted, 


nor do they ever change that poſition during the continuance of 
the ſound, ſo that there is no action of the tongue perceptible 
in forming the vowel, as there is in the greateſt number of the 
conſonants. Now perceiving an action of the tongue in forming 
all ſounds where y precedes a vowel, and unites with it, he too 
haſtily concluded, that upon this principle, y muſt be a conſo- 
nant. But he did not conſider that the tongue is neceſſarily ig 
different poſitions, when it forms the different ſimple vowels ; 
and conſequently that there mult be a perceptible action of the 
tongue, when ic changes from one poſition to another, in order 
to pronounce another vowel ; thus, in founding e, for inſtance, 
the tongue lies cloſe to the teeth, and is in the uſual poſture 
which it has when the mouth is ſhut. Bur when we attempt to 
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pronounce à, the under jaw deſcends, and the tongue retires to- 
wards the throat; this will be immediately perceived by every 
one who will ſound the two vowels &, 4. In the firit, the tongue 
touches the teeth; it ſeparates itſelf from them in the ſecond, 
and conſequently the dipthong cannot be formed without a per- 
ceptible action of the tongue, as yd: this was the reaſon aſſigned 
by Wallis, and he has heen imphcitly followed by all our gram- 
marians, in making w and y conſonants. Mr. Johnſon, amongſt 
the reft, agrees with him in this, but aſſigned a different reaſon 
tor it; as a proof of their being conſonants, he ſays, they follow 
a vowel without any hiatus; and he inſtances in the words 
itroſty-winter, roſy-youth. By which he ſeems to take it for 
granted, that no vowel can follow another without an hiatus ; 
no poet muſt in future | 


Soothe with Amelia's quid name the Nine, 


for fear ok breaking the legs of his reputation over this Rumbling 
block of the critics; for the 1 and a ſucceeding in Amelia, muit 


according to them be denofinced an, hiatus. 'The charming name 
f Eloiſa too, where the i follows the o, muſt have an hiatus in 


it; ber beautiful lines 


Vet then to thoſe dread altars as I drew, 

Not on the croſs my eyes were fixed, but you; 
Not grace or zeal, love only was my call, 
And if 1 loſe thy love, 1 loſe my all. 


muſt have two inſtances of the ſame kind, in the words my eyes, 
my all. How mult the noble language of Greece have abounded 
in the hiatus, if it was conſtituted by one vowel ſucceeding 
abother? in that caſe, we muſt be taught not to admire thoſe fine 


founds Arges Abe rc — OU Te @&74—[LoAvÞAug Coo Janaoong. 
Amazing that he ſhould not know, that it is only in ſome of the 
vowels ſucceeding each other, that the hiatus is erccived, and 
that chiefly in thoſe of the firſt claſs; thoſe of the ſecond and 
third, as well as dipthongs in general, may be followed by any 
vowel without any ſuch effe&.—O, all ye powers !—but rules and 
efiticiſm with reſpect to ſound, are not to be ſought from mere 
men of letters : that is not their province. | | 
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EXTRACTS AND ORIGINAL PIECES, 


FOR THE 


INFORMATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


OF 1 
S TN DD EN TAS 
IN THE 


ART OF READING AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW * 


OF THE STATE OF LANGUAGE RESPECTING ANCIENT AND 
MODERN INSTITUTION. T 


From a review of all the nations of antiquity, we ſhall Gad 
that the human language was but little advanced towards perfec- 
tion, excepting amongſt the Greeks and Romans. The different 
forms of the different languages of the world, neceſlarily aroſe 
from the different forms into which the human mind was moulded 
in the ſeveral countries, of which language was the copy. And 
the mind took its form from the different degrees of aſcendancy, 
which the three great powers by which it is governed, obtained: 
I mean Reaſon, Fancy, Paſſion. © In Greece, where the rational 
faculties held their due rank, in governing the reſt, and regulating 
the fancy and the paſſions ; the human mind had its due ſhape, 
proportion, and complexion ; and correſpondent to that was the 
lize, ſymmetry, and beauty of their language, which was its 
tranſcript. Con viction, and perſuaſion, being amongſt them <ſ- 
ſential to government, the language by which theſe ends were to 
de obtained, muſt have had its foundation in reaſon and nature. 
In countries, where paſſion had the aſcendancy, the mind, reduced 
to an almoſt brutal ſtate, expreſſed itſelf chiefly in the language 
, of brutes. In thoſe ſtates where the uſeful arts only were intro- 
duced, or the attention of the people was wholly engaged by 

' 14 * commerce, 


* This is printed verbatim from a wangſcript of Mr. Sheridan's given 
to the Author of the preceding pages for the purpoſe, | 
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commerce, the language was chiefly formed to anſwer thoſe ends, 
And in thoſe larger empires, where government was carried on by 
working on the imaginatisn, fancy bore the chief ſway, and their 
| language of courſe was fantaſtical. * 1 
Fo ſome of the above deſcriptions may all the languages of 
antiquity be referred, as well as thoſe of the greateſt part of 
nations, now inhabiting three quarters of the globe. But with 
regard to moſt of the languages at this time ſpoken in Europe, 
a new accidental cauſe produced remarkable effects, and turned 
' things in a great meaſure out of the ufual and natural courſe. 
When the Goths and Vandals had put an end to the language, 
as well as the empire of the Romans, the barbarous manners and 
fpeech of thoſe rude nations, ſupplanted the more poliſhed Roman, 
in all places where they made OTROS and the greateſt part 
of Europe was reduced almoſt to the loweſt ſtate of barbariſm ; 
in which it remamed during many ages. At length in the fifteenth 
century, the languages and arts of old Greece and Rome, had as 
it were a reſurrection from the tombs in which they had ſo long 
been buried. This could not fail of effecting a remarkable change 
in the manners of thoſe nations, where theſe languages and arts 
- were introduced. From barbarons and brutal, they gradually 
became more poliſhed and humane; and a long night of ignorance, 
was ſucceeded by a dawii of knowlege, which promiſed a glori- 
ous day. 'They were no longer circumfcribed, by the narrow 
- compaſs of ideas, with which theiw own language and cuſtoms 
might furniſh them, hke former countries in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with themſelves ; no; they had an immenſe hoard of know- 
lege, the painful collection of ages, amongſt the wiſeſt and moſt 
- civilized nations that had ever inhabited this globe, at once pre- 
- ſented to view, and offered to their uſe. And happy had it been 
for theſe times if our anceſtors had known how to make a proper 
uſe of this treaſure, ſo as to enrich themſelves to the degree that 
they might have done, and to have handed down the noble inhe- 
ritance to poſterity. But inſtead of applying the funds of moral 
and political knowlege, found in the works of ancient authors, 
to the amendment of their ſeveral political ſtates ; inſtead of en- 
deavouring to improve their own languages, by the noble models 
that were preſented to them in thoſe of Greece and Rome; men 
of the brighteſt parts, applied themſelves every where to the ac- 
quirement of a critical ſkill in thoſe languages, without any other 
end in view; and thoſe 5f more ſolid underſtanding, were 
- , | wholly 
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apholly ingroſſed by the ſtudy of the worſt part of ancient4litera- 
ture handed down to us, that of the Greek philoſophy ; which 
being in general founded in errour, as it occaſioned endleſs 
controverſies amongſt the Ancients themſelves, could not fail of 
producing the ſame effects amongſt the Moderns. Thus a gene- 
ral ſpirit of pedantry in polite literature, from which the preſent 


times are far from being free, prevailed in Europe; and falſe 


ſyſtems of philoſophy, which have been but lately overthrown, 
were, every where eſtabliſhed, How far this ſpirit of pedantry, 
and the general application of men of the greateſt abilities, might 
have affected the political intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates of 
Europe, is beyond my preſent purpoſe to enquire. Lfhall only 
obſerve; by the way, that previous to the revival of letters, moſt 
of the governments eſtabliſhed by our Gothic anceſtors, were 
either free, or the people engaged in ſtruggles for their freedom. 
But in all thoſe countries where this ardour for ancient literature 
prevailed, they loſt their liberty. And this was an effect naturally 
to be expected; for when men of the greateſt abilities in a flate, 
who alone are capable of oppoſing or fruſtrating the deſigns of 
ambitious uſurpation, withdraw from the active, to the contem- 
plative life, they leave the field open for tyranny to. enter, and 
range in at large. . 
But it is immediately to my point to enquire what effect this 
had upon language, and more particularly upon that of our own 
country. There are two kinds of language, by which the un- 
derſtanding may be enlightened, and the mind of man formed; 
the ſpoken, and the written: the one conveyed to the mind 
through the ear, by the voice uttering articulate ſounds or 
words; the other preſented to the eye, by means of aiſible marks. 
And it is generally thought that the one is equally well calcu- 
lated to anſwer the end as the other. But as I have in a former diſ- 
courſe demonſtrated that this opinion is erroneous, and that ſame 
of the nobleſt purpoſes. of ſocial communication, can 'not poſ- 
ſibly be attained, by any language but that which proceeds from 
the living voice, it is a matter of great moment to conſider, 
what the conſequence muſt be, of giving the preference to 
written language in any country; more eſpecially in ours, Wo 


have not only given the preference to it, but empleyed all our 


pains about that, negleQing utterly that which is ſpoken. 'A 
py n circumſtance 
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circumſtance in which we differ from the practice of all civilized 


nations, ancient and modern. 


In order to this let us compare the conduct of the Greeks in 
this reſpect, with our own, article by article, and ſee what good 
and bad effects naturally and neceſfarily followed from the differ. 


ent methods. 
FHE GREEKS. 


EnrLovyed their chief ants 
and attention about their living 
tongue. 


They examined the power of 


ſounds in the ſimple elements or 
letters with the utmoſt nicety ; 
whether they were long or ſhort, 
ſmooth or harſh, ftrong or weak. 


They learned to pronounce ſyl- 


Tables and words with the great- 
eſt exactneſs of proportion both 
in time and ſound, or quantity 
and quality, 


They were taught to deliver 
their ſentiments, or repeat the 
productions of others, in all the 
variety of tones, that nature or 
art had ſupplied, as expreſſions 
of the hw. paſſions, emotions 
of the mind, or exertions of the 
fancy; and theſe were accom- 
panied with ſuitable looks and 
geſture. All three in uniſon to 
each other, and forming perfect 
harmony, by obſerving the niceſt 
relative proportions in each. 

Their public ſpeakers could 
gain attention upon whatever 

topic 


THE ENGLISH 
Ayovur their written lan- 
guage. 


We learn to know the letters 
that repreſent thoſe ſounds in 
writing, without enquiring at 
all into the power or nature of 
thoſe ſounds, fo repreſented, 

He to pronounce ſyllables and 
words without regard either to 
the one or the other ; and it is 
only neceſſary that the learners 
ſhould ſhew by their pronuncia- 
tion, that they know what ſyl- 
lables and words the letters ſtand 


> for. 


Me are taught to deliver our 
own exerciſes, of the works of 
others, with little or no variation 
of voice, or elſe with ſome diſ- 
agreeable diſcordant cant, ap- 


plied to all ſentences alike; with- 


out any accompaniments of lobks 
or geſture, or elſe with ſuch as 
are improper, 8 4 8 8 or diſ- 
guſting, | 


he moſt numerous body of 
our public Ipeakers, who have 
their 


- 1 


topic they ſpoke, from the mere 
delight that people took in liflen- 
ing to them: But upou any fab- 
ject that concerned the tempor al 


intereſts of their auditors, they 


could work upon their paſſions 
in fuch a way, as to deter them 
from what appeared wrong, and 
incite them to the purſuit of 
what was right. | 

Amongſt them, attention to 
exactneſs in uttering ſound, pro- 
duced an equal attention to ex- 
actneſs in marking thoſe ſovhds 
in writing; which was done by 
them in the molt precife, clear, 
and uniform manner; ſo that to 
pronounce the words properly 
at ſight, required little more 
than a thorough knowlege of 
the letters which compoſed them; 
and to ſpell them properly in 
writing, little more was necel- 
ſary than to be able to form the 
letters, both in natives and 
foreigners who learned their 
tongue. f 


Their words were always 


ſpelt, as they were pronounced. 
Their writers, being perfect 


maſters of compofition, which 


they were regularly taught, al- 
ways ſuited their numbers to 
their ſubjeck; and arranged 
their words in ſuch a way in 
metre, as might give the moſt 
forcible expreſſion to their ſen- 
timents, and afford the greateſt 
variety of numbers, ſo as to 


pleaſe 


their choice of all manner of 
topics, in which not only the 
temporal, but the eternal inte- 
reſts of mankind, are moſt 
nearly concerned, are fo tar 
from working upon men to 
purſue their true intereſts, that 
they have it not in their power 
even to gain their attention. 


Amongſt us through the want 
of conſidering the nature and 
power of ſounds, our written 
alphabet 1s ſo defective and our 
manner of ſpelling words, fo ir- 
regular, that a juſt pronuneia- 
tion, and proper manner of 
ſpelling words are acquired only 
by a few of the natives, and 
are almoft ĩmpracticable to fqy 
reigners. 


Ours ſeldom. 


Ours, ignorant of all prin- 
ciples of compoſition, - which 
they are never tanght, write 
wholly from ear, and in much 
the fame kind of numbers, what · 
ever be the ſubject. Inſtead of 
variety and exprefſion, melody - 
and fmoothoeils are chiefly at- 
tended to both in their periods 


aud verſes, by thoſe who are 


moft 
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pleaſe without cloying the car, 
when repeated. 


* * 


They had muſic maſters whaſe 
chief office it was to teach peo- 
ple a well meaſured and harmo- 
nious delivery; by which all ſo 


inſtructed acquired an article of 


the utmoſt importance in public 
life, and a moſt pleaſing orna- 
ment in private intercourſe. 

They, had dancing maſters 
whoſe chief office it was to re- 
gulate all the motions of the hu- 
man frame, and all the attitudes 
of the body, in ſuch a way as 
that whether walking or ſtand- 
ing ſtill ; ſpeaking, or liſtening 3 ; 
running or wreſtling ; in the 
roſtrum or in the palæſtra; the 
human figure ſhould always ap- 
pear graceful. 

The Greek artiſts had the 
higheſt advantage in having 
theſe living models thus per- 
fealy prepared to their hands. 

heir painters and ſtatuaries had 
nothing to do but to copy from 


innumerable ſubjects in life the 


moft perfect figures of grace and 


expreſſion, belonging to all the 


nobler and more elevated emo- 


tions of the mind, to be daily 


ſeen in their orators. 


Their artiſts by attending to 


the effects produced by the ora- 
tors upon different parts of tlie 
N according to their dif- 

ferent 


from life by the inimitable 
garth. A ſad ſatire on the times! 


moſt in vogue. This produces 
an uniformity, which in any long 
work becomes inſupportab'e to 
the ear, and of courſe wearies 
attention, 

We have muſic maſters. to 
teach the few who have good 
voices and talents in that way to 
ling, which can be of no benefit 
but to thoſe who are to get their 
livelihood by it, and is ſeldom 
attained by others in ſuch a de- 
gree as even to be an ornament; 

We have dancing . maſters 
whoſe principal employment it 
is to teach one poor unmanly 
French dance, in which ſo few 
arrive at any degree of excel- 
lence, that it is offenſive to ſuch 
as have any juſt ideas of grace, 
to look at them when * are 
performing it. 


Our artiſts, if they draw after 
life, can exhibit only ſuch figures 
as are to be ſeen in life. They 
muſt be contented with drawing 
unmeaningor aukward portraits. 
Grace = | expreſſion belonging 
to the nobler emotions are to be. 
found only in the remains of an- 
tiquity; thoſe that are low and 
mean have been admirably done 


Ho- 


Our artiſts, if they look for 
any ſuch amongſt the auditory, 
either in the ſenate-houſe or 
at the Pate may fee abundance. 

either 
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ferent tempers and diſpoſitions, 
could fee all the different degrees 
of expreſſion belonging to any 
emotion, from its flighteit, to 
its molt forcihle expreſſion, and 
apply it to uſc in their ſeveral 
hiſtory pieces. | 

Their muſical compoſers had 
the ſame advantage in borrowing 
from the public ſpeakers all the 
fineſt tones belonging to the 
emotions and paſitons, which 
tranſplanted into their vocal 
mulic, and adorned by the ſu- 
perior charms” of the ſinging 
voice, ſunk deep into the heart, 
and produced the moſt powerful 
effects upon the mind. 

The Greeks ſtudied no lan- 
guage but their own; in conſe- 
quence of which they became 
perfect maſters of its grammar, 
its proſody, and the meaning of 
its words ; in ſhort of every part 
of their language, relative either 
to ſound or ſenſe. 


either of abſent, or merely atten- 
tive faces; or if they are deſir- 
ous of drawing a ſleeping piece, 
they may be furniſhed with good 
patterns, from the firſt drowſy 
nod, to the profound fnore, by 
viſſting our churches, 1 

Our muſical compoſers, haviag 
no archetypes of this fort, from 
which they raay borrow the true 
tones, of the finer emotions and 


paſſions; or not knowing how 


to adapt thefe to words, ſtrive 
only to pleaſe the faney by no- 
velty, variety, difficulty of exe- 
cution, or noiſy choruſſes, and 
their compoſitions are chiefly 
calculated to gratify the ear. 

'We employ the beſt part of 
our time m the ſtudy of other 
languages, to the utter negle& 
of our on. In conſequence of 
which we ſcarcely know any 
thing of the grammar or proſody 
of our tongue; and the mean- 
ing of our words'is very vague 
and indeterminate. 


If with the like view we turn tothe hiſtory of the Romans, we ſhalt 


find*them in the early ages, a rude, ſagacious, unlettered race; but 
by a judicious adoption of the admirable inſtitutions of the Greeks, 
aided by the luminous precepts and bright example of that poliſhed. 
people, we ſee them ſuddenly emerging from a ſtate of barbariſm, 
and at comparatively a ſhort interval, attaining to ſuch a height 
of civilization, that they almoſt rivalled their great maſters in 
beauty of language and powers of elocution. But this rapid pro- 
greſs was not made, by fitting down in their ſtudies, and paſſing 
their time in a blind and uſeleſs admiration of the Greek writings, 
and the works of their artiſts; no, it was by doing as the Greeks 
did, by taking pains to enrich and poliſh their own language, by 
borrowing freely from the Grecian ſtores, and reducing every 
thing to rule and order. By inſtructing their children, in all the 
| | peculiar 


farther. 
will find that the Ancients had no advantage over us in any reſpeck, 


mated by nothing 


N and fed for all thepurpuſes 1 in te, 
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peculiar properties, and niceties of their mother tongue; and in 
all the arts of adorning their ſpeech by the graces of delivery. 
By a generons emulation in egutending for the palm, with their 


moſt famous hiltorians, poets, orators, and artiſts; not by a ſer- 


vile imitgtion, of their works, but by making themſelves maſters 
of the principles and rules belonging to the ſeveral fciences and 
arts; by laying in a fund of their awn, and drawing out of their 
own Sr 

This compariſon might be extended to a much greater length 
in many other articles, but enough has been ſaid to ſerve as a 
clue to the curious reader, if-hene-anclined to follow the ſubject 
And upon ſuch an enquiry, how far ſoever carried, he 


but what aroſe from cultivating the language of nature, delivered 
by the living voice; inſtead of the * of art, offered to the 
eye ju che dead letter.. 

Dhe genius, capacity, and manners of a nation, can be eſti- 
ſo well as the ſtate of their language. We all 
allow that the underſtanding of a people muſt be limited by the 
number of ideas; and the number of idean by: the number of words 
which are in uſe. Where a language contains but a few words, 
thetideas/of a people muft be as few; or at leaſt the power of 


3 choſe des mult be limited to the number of their 


7 We the favs miei : powers of fancy,\ and emotions. 
of che mind, muſt be circumſcribed by the number of tones, 


looks; and "geſtures," in general uſe ; as furniſhed by nature, or 


agreed upon by compact, to be hive repreſentatives. As in the 


one Eaſe, 8 there are but few words in uſe, there will be but 
few ideas; ſo in the other, where tones, looks and e are 


few, there will be as feu feelings. 
And as the want of regularity and preciſion in the uſe of 1 


| muſt oceaſion diſorder in the eterciſe of the intellectual faculties ; 


ſo muſt the ſame cauſes produce fimilar effects, in * exertions in 


of fanby, and emotions of the heart. 


If this be the caſe; as it indiſputably is, there ean-be no obje& 
of ſueh importance to any nation as the i improvement, and regula. 
tion of their language, fince it is in vain without that to 


the improvement and regulation of the minds of the natives ; as 


language is the great inſtrument, by which the human mind is 
oN 


. Re-y—: 


1 n overlodked, or ſlightly touched upon by. phi- 
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WHILE the aturdfi-eflorts of att — ves exerted, — 
improving every thing for the iſe of man, the moſt important 
artiole of all is neglected; which is, the improvement of mam 
himſelf,” For, if men are not prepared by proper culture, to eſti- 
mate juſtly the real value of thi ngo, they will be apt to prine 
thoſe things moſt, which laſt — it; if they arenoTquitites. 
to purſue what is conſonant to-the-n6bler part of their 0 


they will certainly be attracted by ſuch“ objects, as ſolicit the ap- 


petites and puſſions belonging to che bafer parts. If they are not 
rendered capable of reliſhing intellectual Goſoyemty, they will of 
eourſe be ubſorbed in thoſe of the ſen/ſual kind. | 

The great boundary between the human and brute r 


loſ ophers 3 for, while -{om'e placed it in ſome, in 


riſibility ; and others, in the ere& poſture of man, and his walk- 
ing upon tro legs; the great and obvious diſtinction ſeems to 


have been forgotten; which is, that all the nobler faculties of man. 
requite'pains and eul ture to produce and carry them to perfer- 
tion; While thoſe of animals, grow to it of courſe, without auß 
aſſiſlance, in the ſame manner us in trees and plant a. 

The trũe object of philoſophy ſhould therefore be, to coußdder, 
firſt, in What — man's nature conſiſts ; and then to 
ſeek out for ſuch a mode * education, as n n 5 
duce that perfeckion 

Man be een bang; de 4s. che link between ien 
and animal exiſtence, and partakes of both their naturesʒ -dut he 
has alſo ſomething peculiar to himſelf. His intellectuek faculties, .: -f 
prove his alliance to a ſuperior oo of beings ; his ſen/ſual appe- 

tites 
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tites and paſſions, ſhew his affinity to brites ; but it is in the 
powers of the imagination, that we are to ſeek for his own pecu- 
liar, or human' nature, as diſtinguiſhing him from the brite ſpe- 
cies, on the one hand; and the purely ſpir'itual, on the other. 
As Naſon, preſides over the intellectual; passion, over the ſen'- 
ſitive ; ſo fan ey, governs this / part of the human frame. And of 
all the faculties belonging to man, this ſeems to be the moſt con- 
ſtant in its operations, and the moſt exten'ſive in its influence. 
The power of fan ey over ideas of ſenſation and reflection, is un- 
bounded. She creates beings of her ow'n; and fo greéat is her 
influence, that beings of her“ creation, often make deeper/im- 
preſſions on the wife 'of men, than ſach as have a real exiſtence. 
he excites, modifies,: and directs the paſſions of man, at her will, 
Not only his ſports and pleaſures, but even his more {crious pur- 
ſuits in life, are too frequently under her direction. The hiſtory 
of every nation in the world, will furniſh out innũmerable inſtances, 


of her unbou'nded influence, over the moſt important concerns of 


man, in religion, government, laws, morals, philoſophy, and the 


arts. Aud ker preſent deſpotic power, which ſhe exereiſes over 


moſt articles in life, cannot better be deſcribed or explained, than 
by the ſingle term, Faſhion. Nor ſhall we won der at the mighty 
influence of fancy, when we conſider, that this faculty never 
caſes to act. When the in'telle& is weary of its labours, and 


demands reft/ ; when the ſen / ſual 2 and paſſions are ſated, 


and dormant; fancy ſtill continues for ev'er on the wing, for ever 


unwe aried in her purſuits. Nay in ſleep itfel'f, when every oth'er 


faculty is locked up, ſhe aſſer ts her empire over the human mind, 
and frolVies there at large in all the wild luxuriance of dreams. 
From this“ view bf her power, we may fee, that though ſhe 
may be an excellent ally to reaſon, yet if ſhe does not acknow- 
lege his ſuperiority,” and is not content with a ſtate of ſubordina- 
tion to his orders, ſhe may either ſtrengthen the animal part of 
man's nature, or ſet up*an'indepen'dent power of her G, ſupe- 
"rior to b6th;. Let us conſider her in theſe three lights. As an 
ally“ to reaſon, ſhe partakes of the divine nature of the ſoul, and 
bas the whole flore of intellectual ideas at command. She takes 
her flight with a bold wing through infinity, uncircumſeribed by 
"ſpace or time; Reaſon, her chief and guide, all the while aiding 
and directing her courſe. | In this employment, ſhe adds pleaſ ure 
to the operations of᷑ the intellect, and adorns-ſcience ſo as always 
D. eee en eile & 1 DJ Þ * | do 
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to make it delightful. Thus ſhe produces a fund of pleaſure far 
ſuperiour to thoſe of the ſen / ſual kind, and of courſe obtains an af 
cendant over the animal faculties, and draws them after her into 
a due ſubordi nation to the intellec'tual.  Such' were the effects 
produced by the cultivation of the nobler arts, in ancient Gręece 
As an ally to the pas'sions, I mean of the ſen'ſual kind, the is 
confined: with them to crawl the earth. In this abJe& ſtate, ſhe 
ſoon becomes a flaye to the paſſions, and her exertions in this' em- 
ployment, ſerve, only to degrade men below beafts. This de- 
praved condition of man, has been largely ſet forth, in the hiſtory 
of the Epicure an ſect, in ,that of the Sybarites, the Capuangs, 
and modern Italy; it is to be feared too that examples of this“ 


ſort, are not wanting in our own country. 


When ſhe ſets up for herſel f, and acknowleges no ſupe riour, 
her vigorous and wild ſallies through unknow'n regions, without 
guide or director, are either vain and fruitleſs, as has been ſeen 
in the vaſt. variety of ſyſtems in ſpeculative. philoſophy, which 
have been produced in different ages and countries of the world, 
by the wild imaginations of men; or elſe they have been produc- 
tive of the wor ſt diſor ders in human affairs, when exerted about 
the practical duties of life, in religion, politieks, and morals. 
Her efforts here ſerve only to perver't man Cary the grelat en d of 
his being; to rob him of all his an ĩmal, as well as rat/ional enjoy- 
ments, in order to ſubſtitute her own viſ ionary ones in their room; 


and often to change, his nature, and incline him to that, Which 


we are told belongs to ſpirits rep robate. Such“, we know, have 
been the effects at all times, of extravagant enthu ſiaſm and wild 
eee nn 
When we look into the hiſtory of the world, we ſhall find that 
fancy has been but ſeldom employed in her moſt glörious ſphere, 
that of aſſiſt ing human nature in its progreſs towards perfection; 


on the contrary, her chief office has been, to debaſe, or pervert. 


mankind. The reaſon of which is, that this“ part of the human 
frame, bas, in moſt nations of the world, been wholly neglec'ted, 
and left to chance. There has been care taken in many, even to 
exceſ s, to improve the intellectual powers; by which, numbers 
haye ſpent their lives fruitleſsly in abſtract ſpeculations, and uſe- 
leſs, often impenetrable. metaphyſics. Law. givers and meg 
trates have endeavoured to reſtrain the paſſions moſt dangerous 
to 
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to ſociety, within proper bounds, by pe nal laws. Moraliſts and 
philoſophers haye tried to prevail on men to. do, their duty, by, 
ſewing them what it is“; while the imagination left: to itſel'f, 


unguided and unreſtrained, laughs at their vain attempts, and 
hews itſelf paramount to all the diftates of re'aſon, to all laws, 


divine and human. Sata LE SES 
It js eyident that the perfection of man's nature, can be attained 
o'nly by a proper cultivation, of the ſeveral fac ulties, belonging 


to the ſev'eral parts of his com'plicated frame, in a dũe degree of 


ſubordina'rion. That the intellectual, or rat/ional part, ſhould 


hold the firs't rank in improving and directing the imagination ; 


and that both ſhould unite, in reſtraining and guiding the an'imal 


part. This can be done 6nly by a right education: and there 
never has been yet / in an'y age or country, 2 nat ĩonal mode of 


education eſtabliſhed with that” view. . . | 


To cultivate the n6bler powers of the human mind, ſo as to 


carry them to perfection, is againſt the very ſpirit of deſpot ic 


government; and in repub lies, the Ariſtocrat ic form approaches 


top near tyr anny, and the Democratic, too near an'archy ; or 


the ſtrug gles between the two, occaſion too much fluctuation, to 


admit of any ſolid eſtabliſhment of that ſort. It is only in the 


well' poized government of Brit/ain, that ſuch a balance might 
_ be kept up in the little ſtate of man. And upon a compari- 
0 | 


2 of the ſtate of the human mind, with that of the Britiſh.con- 
ſtitution, we ſhall find that the on'e, bears a ſtrong reſemblance 
to the other. Reaſon may be conſidered as veſted with the king ly 


power; the paſſions, as the Commons, that furniſh the ſupplies 


to action; and the powers of imagination, as the Lords, Who 


ſtand as a barrier between the two other ſtates, to prevent tyr- 


anny, from the too great exertion of authority in, the one; and 


an archy, from the unruly, turbulence in the other. 
Now if the minds of the inhabitants of this country, were 


formed, by a ſuitable education, correſpon'dent ta the nature, of 


the conftitytion, which, ought to be the caſe in all wiſe ſtates, it 
would produce ſubje&s, wor thy of ſo noble a form of goverument, 
and capable of pet een any efforts which, might , be 
made to overthrow it. Nor would there be found ſo much dif- 
ficulty in accompliſhing this point, as may at fir'ſt view be ima- 
gined. It would be brought about by a change in a ſin gle ar- 
ticle, wherein we have, proceeded very erröneouſly ever ſince the 


— 


revival 
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revival of letters; and which' change, would be allowed, upon 
the lighteſt examination, to be much for the better, and likely 
to 5 the hap pieſt effects. 
| ſhew this in as ſhort and dear a light as poſlible, let it be 
remembered, that the inſtrument uſed to cultivate all the nobler 
faculties of man, is language. Now there are two forts of lan 
guage in uſe; the on'e, ſpoken the oth/er, writ'ten. The one, 
manifeſted by the living voice; the other, by the dead letter. 
The one, Divi'ne,. given by God bimſel'f; the Uther hüman, the, 
invention of man. Hav'e we neglected then the inſtrument pro- 
vided for us by the Allwiſe Artif icer, who best knew what, was: 
fitted to carry his G work to perfection; have we changed it 
for one, the invention of ſhort ſighted man and beſtowed all our 
pains upon the culture of the lat'ter, wholly neglecting the fo'r» 
_ and ſhall we hope to do it with impünity? No, there is 
not an'y deviation from Nature, which is not attended with pro- 
portional ill effects; but moſt of all, n this mo'ft important ar- 
ticle, upon which, the ri ght cultivation of all our nobler faculties, 
depend 8. 

Thought and feeling, make up the whole of man's percep- 
tions. Theſe are communicated by two ſpecies of language, 
utterly different, and indepen dent of each other. Words, make 
up the language of thought, or ideas; the language of feeling. 
or inward emotion, is compoſed of to'nes, looks, and ges ture, 
It is true they may be uni ted, and when cultivated together, 
and brought to perfection, they may carry the Whole of man's 
nature to perfection allo. But when the language of ideas, or 
thought, comes to be ſep arated from the language of feeling. or 
emotion; when words alone are attended to, without an'y regard 

to their concomitant tones, looks, and geſture; ; it 18 only the in- 
tellec'tual part that can be improved by it, and that! too, hot 
nearly in an equal degree, as when they are unt ted; whilſt the 
more refined powers of the imagination, and the delicate ſenſibi- 
lities of the hear t. remain dormant, and wild fancy and the p 
ſions are left to riot at large. Mere words, or the language of) 
ide / as alone, though delivered with all the clearneſs of the ell 
underſtanding, never yet had any power over the pas'sions, nor. 
could excite any fee ling; whillt tones, looks, and geſture, even 
in an irreg ular ſtate, have a very powerful influence over the. 
human mind. Of this we have daily inſtances in the little effects 


prod uced 
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ved by pul 'pit-elocution, from very rational diſcourſes, de- 
ered coldly from notes; and on the other hand, iu the extra- 


_ ordinary impreſſions made, by the wild uncultivated otatory of 


tke Meth odiſt preachers. And our theatrical repreſentations ſhew 
clearly, how nec eſſary the language of tones, looks, and geſture, 
18,- to diſplay the workings of tlie ĩmagination, and all the internal 
emotions of the mind; for, were the actors to deliver their parts, 
with the ſame unanimated, mo tionleſs declamation, which is Ye | 
nerally uſed in other places, who could endure to ſit out a play? 
What / have we then to do, but to deſert the wrong courſe! in 
which we ſet out, and go back to that', which Na'ture herſelf 
has pointed out to us. TO beſtow our chief pains, upon the cul- 
tivation of the living tongue, and to-confider the witten 2 7 
guage, as it ought to be, in a ſubordinate light. 
To keep a due Sen in the conſtitution of the human mind, 
between the unfeeling deſpotiſm of the in'telle&, on the one 
band; and the blind impetuos'ity of the pas'sions, on the other; 
it is neceſſary that the powers of the i imagination ſhould be cul'ti- 
vated to the ut moſt, and regulated by the ni ceſt art. This can 
be done by no other medium, but that of language; and the 
language employed in this work, mult be that of emotions, not 
merely that of 1de/as'; it muſt he the language of the ĩmagina tion 
and the heart, united to that of the intellect. It is the imagina“- 
tion, as was before obſerved, which "chiefly diſtinguiſnes man 
from all other animated beings; and on that! account, bears the 
greateſt ſway over mankind. ' It is therefore of the utmoſt im- 
Portance, that it ſhould be under the guidance of the no'bler part 


of man's nature; not made ſubſervient to the ba“ ſer. Since there- 
fore the alliance of fancy with reaſon, in a due ſtate of fubordi- 
nation, is of ſuch moment to the welfare of ' mankind, andiz 


ſo neceſſary to the advancement of human nature towards its ſtate 
of perfection, let us inquire how ſuch! a union may beſt be aceom- 


pliſhed. Naturally, none ſuch ſubſiſts; it muſt therefore be a 
work of art; and if there be“ an art, to whoſe perfection it 
ſhould be neceſſary that the intellectual powers, in their moſt 
impro ved ſtate, tho 


uld hold the firſt' rank; and thoſe of the 
imagina'tion, alſo cultivated to the hi'gheſt, ſhould hold the ſec 'ond, 
and be ſubſer' vient to the other, in order to controul and re- 
gulate the paſſions, we need ſeek no farther for the perfection 
1 1 nature, than in the perfection of that art. * 
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It is manifeſt that ſuch an art, muſt be the moſt comprehen'ſive 
of all others; it muſt take in the whole com'paſs of man's facul- 
ties, whether of the in tellect, the imagina'tion, or the ſen ſes. 
And as the operation of theſe can be manifeſted only by the means 
of natural, or artificial ſigns; by words, tones, looks, and geſ- 
ture; it muſt be an art that inſtructs mankind in the full im port, 
proper u'fe, and command, of all thoſe ſigns. In ſhort, the art 
neceſſary to carry human nature to perfection, and to diſplay all 
its faculties in their full force and lus tre, can be no other than 
the art of oratory, vo ba a, lg Aa e : 
[know how ftra'ngely ſuch an aſſertion muſt ſound, in an age, 
wherein this art is unſtudied, anprac'tiſed, nay almoſt unkno'wn. 
I'tnow with what foree'of arms all the powers of prejudice, will 
riſe againſt ſuch a paradox I know how much the van'ity of 
buman nature, which has taught us to conſider ourſelves as the 
moſt illus trious of nations; and the pri de of philoſophy, which 
has ſet up an independent throne amongſt us, and claims the ſole 
right of empire over the mind, muſt be alar med at a doctrine 
which ſtrikes at once at the very foundation of their authority. 
But from prejudice, vanity, and pride, let us appeal to the 
throne of reaſon, and fee whether this opinion be not founded 
in the nature of things, and whether it has not alſo been con» 
firmed by expe'rience. To prove that the art of oratory is ſuck” 
a one as | have deſcribed, we nced only confider, wherein the pre- 
em'inence of human nature, over the rest of.the animal creation, 
conſiſts. Let us follow the wſual diſtinction made on this occa- 
ſion, that of reaſon and ſpeech; without reference to the imagina/- 
tion, which yet I have ſhewn to be more pecu liarly the charac- 
teriſtic of our nature. Under the term reaſon, I here include all 
the intellectual faculties; under the term ſpeech, all the artificial 
and natural figns, whether words, tones, looks, or geſture, by 
which the exer'tions of thoſe faculties, are man'ifeſted and com- 
mu'nicated. - The lat'ter part, clearly and unques'tionably belon 
to oratory, and is its peculiar” province. The for mer allg, 
far as the internal exertions, and progreſs of the intellectual fa- 
eulties, depend upon the u ſe of thoſe ſigns, $0 far mult that too 
rely upon the aſſiſtance of that art. And when it is conſidered 
that without“ the uſe of thoſe ſigns, the mind could ſcarce 
make any progreſs. in knowlege; and without a right uſe of 
them, muſt continually. fall into er rour; it will be found that 
the improvement of the intelleQ itſclf,, mult in a great meaſure 
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8 aving. thus. ſhewn.the neceſſity of chavion' to the crap. of 
— 9 faculties, let us now ſce, Whether by the accom - 
r . al they are not 8 onward alſo in their due 
ubordipa Hon. W Who does not dee that the intellectusl 

5 muſt hole 4 the fr rauk an tegulare all the reſt, in the 
Ea of. thatar?, Who::dacs:nobdee that fancy "acquires her 
gout And pr actes when under the direction of the in- 
0 © $a does, nor ee that the unſon of "theſe two muſt 

0 f coutſe:gixe them man empire over the pas'sions, to govern them 
Ae ro erfefion of this art there fore, nec'elfarily inclüdes 

on ofa man's nobler faculties, and: is, on chat / ac- 

orlere, the art moſt warthy of man's dtteition.' 

vs ſeg how far this Lypotheſis has been ſupported by 
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Fotgde def, it. wil follow that che people of thoſe countries, 
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gene ; the neareſt! tothe fection of © human 
natur "Bur . hi warrant the tk" of this? Let us 
tr. What” nations were. chẽy who applied themſelvts 76 tho'le* 
Rugjes, and the, ps chice of that“ art“ We know but of two”; 
From ſhe , e dne world to this hour; the Otkeks and 
"Rom dot tbeir very names flaſh conviction - on us? 
Need the ae Js ſaid co prove the point? Are not theſe the 


vet'y. Hatz ed by che univer fal voice of All mankind, to 
have,cxeclled W gth/organd. to have carried human nature tb 
degree of per ſection, which ndne before them ever N ane 


ſin og have arrived at, even with the aſſiſtance of their le 
by ts, and, chright: exam! ples; together with many tions 
and advan ages which they wanted? Were 
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human excelleneies ariſe; whoſe number and lIuſtre have not been 
uae fun and moon were made? Among the Athenians, 
where; oratoxy reached its hi gheſt pitch. When did the æra of 
the Roman glory commence ? Not till after the art of oratory. 
badarnved at its ſum mit. In both nations when did this ſplen- 
dour vaniſh ? ,,/When the fun” of oratory was ſet”. & 

Is there any doubt yet remaining? Will“ not the reaſon and 
nature of things, corroborated by the ſtrongeſt facts, overthrow 
pre judice? Shall“ we not believe in the amazing powers of elo- 
quence, the accounts of which are ſo ſtrongly authenticated, un- 
leſs ſhe ſhould; preſent herſelf to our fer'fes, in all the charms 
wherewith ſne was on'ce adorned, and through them”, fo'rce con- 
viction on gur minds? It is to be feared a proof of this kind is 
not to be expected by us, in our pres ent ſtate. Much time, 
much pa ins did it colt the an cients, before they brought that 
art to perfection; much time, much labour muſt it colt the 
mod'erns, before they can attempt to ri'val them in that point. 
Yet. ſurely, from circumſtances, and the nature of things, we 
may form a juſt” idea of the charms and powers of oratory, with- 
out haying them exem'plified to us, in a living inſtance. | 

Imagine to, yourſelves a Demos'thenes, addreſſing the moſt il- 
lus'rrious\aflembly in the wor ld, upon a point, whereon the 
fa'te of the moſt illuſtrious of nations, depend ed. How awful, 
ſuch” a meeting! How vaſt, the ſubject. Is man, poſſeſſed of 
talents adequate to the great occafion? Ad'equate—Yes, ſu- 
pe rior. By the power of his eloquence, the auguſt'neſs of the 
aſſem bly, is loſt',.in. the dignity of the orator ; and the im- 
por'tance of the ſub ject, for a while-ſuſpend'ed, by the admira'- 
tion of his talents, With what ftreng'th of argument, with 
what powers of the fan cy; with what emotions of the heart, 
does he aflau'lt and ſubjugate the whole man, and at once cap'- 
tivate. his re'aſon, his imagina'tion, and his pas sio. To effect 
this, muſt be the ut moſt effort, of the moſt improved ſtate f 
haman nature. Not a faculty that he poſſeſſes, is here unem- 
ploy ed; nat a fac ulty that he poſſeſſes, but is here exert'ed, to 
its bi'ghelt pitch. All his inter nal powers are at work; all his 
external, teſtify, their energies. Within', the memory, the 
fancy, the judgment, the paſſions, are ill buſy ; without, every 
muſ ele, every ner've is exert'ed ; not a fe ature, not a lim'b, but 
ſpe aks. The organs of the bod'y, attuned to the exertions of 
the mind, through the kin dred organs of the hearers, inſtan- 
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ta neouſly, and as it were with an elec trical ſpirit, vibrate thoſe 
energies from ſqp] to ſoul. Notwithſtanding the diver'lity of 
minds in ſuch'a multitude, by the lightning of eloquence, they are 
melted into one maſs ;. the hole aſſembly actuated in one and 
the ſa me way, become. as it were but one man, and have but 
one voice. The univer'ſal cry is, Let us march. againſt Philip, 
let us fight for our, liberties,. let us con quer, or die”. 
Here Only it is, that the admirable mechaniſm of the human 
frame, 80 far as it regards a union with an intellec'tual mi'nd, 
and 80 far as it is fitted to diſplay all the hidden powers of that 
mind to vie'w, can“ be manifeſted. In the'ſe exertions, the 
divi' ne part of us, becomes as it were an object of the ſen ſes; it 
is to be ſce 'n, toche heard; ; it lſghtned, in the eye of a Pericles ; 
it thun'dered. from his voi'ce. If any 0b. doubt of the truth of 
what I have here:advanced, let him refleQ, whether,there is any 
other ſituation in life, any oth'er art or profeſſion, 1a which it 
is pos'sible for mag, at on ce to diſplay, all the force, of a'll his 
faculties, both af;bod'y, and mi'nd. If there be not, the point 
muſt be granted. Compare Xerxes, on his thro'ne ; Philip, in 
the battle of Chzronea ; Archime'des, in his clot ; or Virgil, 
in his ſtud' y; with Demos thienes,, ronſing the Greeks to the pre- 
ferva'tion/of their liberties How do tbe King, the general, the 
| philoſopher, and the po'ct, ſink below the orator. 

What a magnificent idea, and yet how ſtrictly juſt, 1 the 
enthuſſaſtic ſpirit. of Mileon preſented to us, of the power of the 
orators of old, in the few following ad mirable lines; where 


ſpeak ing of thoſe ol Athens, he ſays—— = 
12 Thoſe ancient, whoſe reſis as el e n Wan 
P 3 


Wielded at will/ that fierce democracy z 
Shook the ar'fenal, and thun' 'der'd over Gree' 3 
a TeMa 'cedon, aud Artaxerxes throne ! ay 
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0 thou eie ys s of eloquence ! that didft once rreddiate thoſe thy 
two fa'vourite nations, and beam around them a luſtre more than 
human © whith'er art thou fled ? * Thou who Gidft love to dwell 
with lit city, wii haſt thou refuſed to vifit this land of free dom? 
But thy indig na” ba is ee, kiodled ag aint us; we have paid thee 
no hom' age ; ;, Wlültt all our vows are addreiſed to a uſur'per, who 
was once thy Tervile miniſter. It has therefore fared with us', 


as with the welten, when they worſtũppedꝭ an idol of their own 
hau'diwork, 


\ 
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han'diwork, and the living God'/ "withdrew his! preſence from 
them. Britons be wile ; appe'aſe the angry Genius; ; court him 
to be propit/ious to your vows. Dedicate but one temple to 
him, he will enter it; he will kin'dle rhe ſacred fire, never more 
to be exting'viſhed, and ſpread à new glory round the land. 
Under his beni'gu influence, the ar'ts will revive, as of old; re- 
ligion and mor als, flogriſh ; lib erty, de ſecured ; and Britain 
fall reign a Queen among ther ra * eime NE be no 
mo're. 9 
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THE motives to induce gen'tlemen to bpremotes a: ob for 
- the living language. anduthe powers» of elocution, 
have been already ſuffic'iently urged in mys former diſcoyrſe. 
But there is anoth/er part of human ſpeciesy-and ſurely the moſt 
a'miable, that are e'qualty concerned in it, I mean che fair ſex, 
] know not by what ſtrange fatality'it has happened, that in the 
1mpor'tant article of educa'tion;"they have ſearcely; been conſi- 
-dered The lordly maſters of the! ereation have chalked out a 

courſe of inftruion for themfel'ves, but; the women are leſt to 
make the beſt uſe of their tale uta that they can „wit hont ad or 
aſſiſt ande. And yet, that they are born with minds capable of 
as high improvement as thoſe of che other ſex, bas been amply 
proved in the inſtances of ſeveral ladies, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as eminently in the ir ſphere, when they ave had 
e'qual advantages of culture. Ist wiſe, is i tic in men to 
make no provifion for the improvement of the minds of thoſe, 
who are to be their ne areſt and de/areſt aſſociates in life? With 
what juſtice can they af terwarde complain, when they do not 
meet with, the. delights of a rational ſociety with thoſe, whoſe 
minds have never been ſtored with.knowle ge? Or how 2 they 
blame them for paſſiug their time in tri "ag amuſements, when 
they have not been prepared to fill it up in any oth'er way? This 
negleet has been owing 0 cauſes which it would not be dif fcul: 
to explain, were it nec eſſary at preſent to enter upon the diſcuſ- 
ſion; but I believe all the world are of opinion that it is time 
ſome rem'edy were applied; and 1 am much deceived if what I 
am about to propoſe, will not open a ne'w path of education to 
the 
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the ladies, which, will terminate, be completion of all that is 
to be wiſh ed far by them in that, point. p 

To put this, in à clear light; let us only conſider, What the 
natural conſequences would be, .of introducing the true art of 
readings, Of,,all, arte it would be. found, the moſt bewit ching, 
when: people ſugquld have made any progreſs in it upon. ſure 
grounds, In that caſe it would prove the molt ple aſing exerciſe 
when alone, and make every one enter into the, ſpy'it of an 
author with ten times the reliſh; and in com'pany, it would be 
copligered. as one of the foremoſt, accompliſhments, | and which 
would/ moſt, e, the entertainment of the hearers. 
How. delightfully awopld:;.the compoſitions. of our poets ſound 
from their {weet voices; >and.how.irrefiſtible muſt they, themſelves 
prove, if they, approached nearer to the perfection of their 
wers. as d ſeribed by Milton in his E've, where 10 n 
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i tuneable inde/ed than heres * wil ſuch mans, 
and furniſſi an aecompliſument far“ more plelaſmg, iodepen dent 
'of its util ity, than an'y of the ſplendid trifles, no'w in-faſhion. 
The ſund of entertainment of this kind would be/inexba'uftible, 
from the in finite number of authors, and variꝰety of their com- 

ſitions, both in poetry and proſe. But above a'll, what a de- 
tin heul employment would it be to moth'ers, were they but 
qualified for rhe/taſk, to inſtruct their little prattlers themſel'ves, 


in the rudiments of a: pure and correct ſpeech, inftead of leaving 


them to be eorrupt ed by ignorant mercenaries. How muſt their 
hearts glo w within them, upon ſinding the ſucceſs' that would 
attend their labburs ; hen they might hope they were forming 
future propꝰt to dur deelining chur eh, and future bul'warks to our 
tottering ſtate. With what cordial delight muſt the father of a 
family, behold the moth er of his children, engaged 4 in ſo u ſeful 
and a miable a taſk. 

It is well known that this GrſLexamples of Jaques; exhibited 
at Rome, in any degree of perfection, were produced from the 
eurly pains taken with the Gravehi, by their mother Cornelia; 
a, woman born with uncommon talents ſor elocution, and the 
> arit amo Mate, to have cultivated powers of 
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chis/ kind, as far as her o'wn' application could go, at a time 
when the art was utterly unknown, and the * great artiele of ſpeech 
was left wholly to the guidance of chance, as amongft us at this 
day. But if the art of ſpeaking were 960 12> be revivedq and 
if the ladies had the advantage of regular inſtruc“tion in itz have 
we not reaſon to believe that there might many Brit ith, Carnelias 
ariſe, ro form orators ſuperior to the Graceht; for this we 
know was the caſe at Rome, after that art had been intro- 
duced: 4 [Nt a1; Im 052 11, 1 

In this“ way, ladies! your would be in yotr proper ſphere.; 
you would be the help -mate&'fou wer /defigned'to men Nature 
made you of a ſof'ter clay. of. a more deffcate mould than ou'rs. 
She has given you ni'cer ſenſibilities of heart; more ex quiſite 
percep tions of fan ey. It is your peeutiar province therefore, 
to mould the tender heart; and teach the young idea how to 
ſhoot. Let the part of may' be, to. guide the more vig orous 
underſtanding, Man, is formed for pub lie, as well as for pri vate 
life; wom'an, for private life only. Let the experienced father 
inſtru& the child in what is fit for his public 1 Pepe. 3.det * 
ſkilful mother train him in what reſpects domeſtic life. 
care of each, is equally neceſſary to form — men; * 
the odd accompliſhed men the world has ever ſeen, we re e 
incthis way. v4.0 

{But nom let us Sopfider TY conſequences fil m 0 re t- 
then aud nec eſſariſy follow from this, ! Upon making 
ſome prog reſs i in the art of reading. it would be ſouud impaſſible 
to arrive at perfection in it, without a complete knowlege of the 
language both in its grammat'ical, and rhetor'ical parts. It 
wonld be found imprac'ticable to deliver intelligibly to others, 
what they did not thoroughly underſtandthemſel ves; to gite 
grace in utterance to elegance of expreſſion, which they. did 
not Perce' ive ; or due force to ſentiments which they did not 
feel) A thorough. knowlege: therefore both of grammar 
and thttoric, would become; abſolutely neceſſary to this end. 
But as uheſe are dry and laborious ſtudies, they are not likely to 
be voluntarily purſued, without ſomething to ſwetleten the toil. 
This, I have ſhe wn, would not be wanting to thoſe, who ſhould 
have made any progreſs in the art of reading. ie lights which 
the two ſtudies would myg'tually throw on each; other, would 
make the taſk ealy ; and the delight propoſed by accompliſhing 
e ends would make them even fond of the means. Where 
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avout is loved a to be“ labour. Let therefore that on'e 
point be eſtahliſſed, let there be a method of teaching young 
jeg to read well, wpon principles of grammar and rhetoric, 
they will, apply them ſelves to ſtudy the beſt writers with a'rdour, 
{becauſe with deli ght. In the Eygliſu language alone, there will be 
ſfaund. a ſuffic ent number t authors, in every ſpecies of writing, 
40. flog theim winde wirb all kinds of knowlege, which can be 
ether vTefy};; ornamental; and they will have been prepared 
pre-bandyr ita diſplaly that knowlege,. whenever there is oc- 
eaiſwn;for ity ay theo heft, and cle areſt light. In this“ caſe, the 
ladies wanld bays} a. manifeſt ſuperiority over the men, in ſeveral 
importantrarucles, hilſt the gres ent mode of education is con- 
tinnede Ih, would have no-occalion;to grudge the men their 
extraordinary labhurmadſearch, of kgowlege, through the rou'nd- 
about, ſtee pn and perplexed paths! of Lat'in and Gre'ek ; when 
hey might arrive lat the fame end, in half the time, through 
ahe Ealy:iand, nleas ant rgad of their mother tongue. They 
Maud have no cauſe to enyy chem their acquiſitions in two dead 
Maogusges, which they are never after to have an opportunity of 
Adilplaymng, either by ſpeech,; or writting ; whilſt they ſhall be 
miſteeſſes of the living language, which alo'ne is employed on 
All oecafions; whether of uſe, or orſnament, either by the 
Fo0ng/ve,..or n men! boaſt that they can write 
Pat in correctly zolet them ſmile, and be content with ſpeaking 
and writivg og liſh in its purity. Let tho'ſe, value them- 
ſelves on their eritioal kill in the work of Homer, Sophocles, 
Virgil, and Harace, in the orig iaal; let theſe, be content 
with reading them in tranſla'tions, nor think they lo ſe much by 
the diferenee; bat let them plume themſelves on their ſuperiority, 
Mothey ſhould haye, a glea'rer perception, and a, nicer, reliſh of 
ahe beauties of Milton, Shakeſpeare, Pope, and; Swift. Let 
men pride themſelves upon their knowlege in logie, metaphy- 
ies, mathematics; and other ſpeculativerſciences ; let the glegant 
arts, and all that can Faden of ſo cial life, 
ar the. delight of ſo'ciah converſe, be the ſtudy and employment 
ef the fair. Theſe will be the natural conſequences o making 
*the art of reading, and the grammatical ſtudy of Engliſn, the 
twp fundamental articles in fe male education. But the good 
will not ſtop here ; it will prove, in its conſequences, equally 
beneficial to the men'. For ſhould they, from the inveterate 
force of cuſtom, perſevere in their od track, ſoon after theſe 
e ' ſtudies 
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Radies ſhall have been purſued with fucceſs by the la dies, they 
muſt be adopted by the men' alſo, and made part ef their courſe. 

A young man of one and twenty, after having finiſhed his ſtudi 
would be aſhamed to be out-done by à Firl of ſixteen,” in pro- 
priety and grace of elocution, and in # eritical knowtege of our 
mother-tongue. This, will excite an emulation, which» will 
tend to the improvement of bo th parties. A reliſh for/the ſa me 
art, and purſuit of the ſa'me ſtudies, would neceſfarily produce 
in the two ſexes, ſuch a defire of commiifhicating their thoughts, 
and diſpla'ying their talents to each other, as to” introduce that 
golden ſtate of ſocial converſe, whieh is never to be hoped for, 
but where the ſociety is compoſed of both ſexes. > The men“, 
would no longer be devoted tothe bottle, or ging; nor 
would the la dies find, ſuch ſuperlative delight, in u ro ut, or u 
drum. The ſuperior pleaſure ariſing from ſuch ' miable inter- 
courſe, would put an end he're, as it has done i France, to all 
ſep'arare ſocieties of the ſexes. This would be productive of 
ſuch har mony and good will between them, as to eſtabliſh chat 
degree of cquallity, which is abſolutely neceffary to # elo ſe aud 
in'timate union. Boſth ſexes being ou a par, in the moſt material 
articles of knowlege, common to both, and in which hay 
of excellence is equally neceffary to bothy would no longer have 
any invidious diſpute about ſuperiority. > The women; equally 
diſtinguiſned in the domes tie, with the men, in the pub'lic 
ſphere of life, might claim e qual merit. Nor would there be 
an'y difference, but what naturally reſults from the ſuperior 
talents, labour, and difficulty, attendant om che one employment, 
more than the other; about which, there *06uld be no compe-. 
tit ion. t 81 2803, ai mog: gabs gv 
In ſhort, it reſts upon you' ladies I to bring about this reforma 
tion; nor can you, in ſo doitig, be thought te ſtep out of 'your 
ſphere; as the moſt periſet and eritieal knowlege of Eugliſh, 
could never be charged on you as an affeQi'tion of learning, or 
fe male pedantry. And the men will readily" allow, that che 
tong'ue 18 the weap'on of the fair; nor can they blame them if 
they poliſh it to the utmoſt, and learn the moſt perfect uſe and 
management of it. When that' is done, let the men take calre of 
themſclves; for ſhould they continue to rely upon their oa 
weapon, the pen', to the neglect of ſpeech; aud on their ſkill 
L b | vw "+ 590 09n uin 
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in the dead mages, without cultivating their own; they 
would fitrd les overmat'ched in all topics of converſation 
os viOwty: — * * lide of the Wes: 
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ormer difcourſes,” F endeavoured to ſhew the great 
ART bf evltivating the Ming language, rowards the 
RT improvement of human nature itfel f, in all its no'bler 
ies and powers; im th“, I ſhall conſider its uſe more par- 
tievtarly' with gende foe? ety, iothe er jog of man'tiers 
and converfation. In 
Tt n evident that à general app Reunion to book. language, 
with 4 totaF negle& of the living tongue, is not the way to im- 
prove. the eule of  Tpeceh,” Accordingly we find that in a 
country N with excellent wri'ters, a good ſpeaker is al- 
mit à proc No 'obſervation is more common, than that 
bo6kifh * A2 — for tacitur nity. Nor is this filence 
to be confidered as à mark of wis dam, or the effect of dee ep 
think ing, 48 ig generally ſuppoſed, for in fact ſuch men find it 
difficult; through want of practice, to expreſs their thoughts 
with cafe,” and therefore 250 ſpeak ing as painful. Vet many 
of them can write their ſentiments readily, beeauſe they have 
been zccus med to writing. While on the other hand, à ſu- 
perficiat mai of the world, by being babituated to Gdeerlv Hen, 
ſhall Always be able to expreſs his'thoughrs, howeyet ihac curately, 
yet with volley and Freedom 3 though infibitely inferiour to 
the" ftu'dious man, both in knowlege of things and words; us 
would ewidently sppeur ſhouts” they both reduce their thoughts 
td Wrbtſdg. ine learned, often think“ without ſpe aking; 
ant' tert, tös often fpe'ale,- without thiok'ing. They who 
babe the belt materials for de cannot make uſe of 
thein for want of à fret atterabee ; and they who have a tead i- 


neſs of ſpeech, want the neceſſary mate'rials, to make'itranfwer 


an F end, efther of plea Pure, or prof it. Does not the neglect 

of chi Ureful branck of education, tend to make men mi'fers in 

Kngwiegt! to brosd in ſe 76 dog their hoard of ideas, and to 
enge ge iin ſer fim purfufts? "GUT, ren 

ere was ſome yeate Huce bee world an inns of 

the maaets of* the times, which were * the author to 

the 
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the kate of effem'inacy., But it might e tl be. al 
ſerted, that the Phames of te plenty; f t o mall 
riv'ulet that runs into it, as that the variety of corruptions, and 


depraved manners of 5 - a Tf whoſe 
operations are confined to er is ſurpriſing 
that the reverend author t add the true 
ſource, pointed aut every where ahroughous e Pte, Chyidian 
diſpeaſation, of the chief vir tues belonging to: man, I mean bene; 
olence ; ſtyled. in) the — Charaty.;, and ; colle 
quently i its oppoſite. ſelaſhneſs, muſt be the. ſource of our wor 
vices. And ſhould 2 6: elhimare, be made, it would, be .foun 
that all the polluted manners of the times, which he has in va 
endeavoured to derive, from his ſcanty xill. eſfem nac. nat 
flow from the /plen/teous-fountaig.of ſelihueip. .q Tbe due r e 
vices, in all ages and oou⁰tries, have had their, diſterent degrees 
of aſcendeneys im proportion, as the one, Or che th er of the! 
principles had · che aut inance. Aud indeed ag allake, prins 
virtues and vices depend upon the proper diſcharge 2 
duties, or the contrary, they am be referred 40 nv. other 
Now” nothing can contribute more to the propagation 5 
neſs in this country, than the aſaendency which the. ritten ca 
guage; has obtained: amongſt. ua, over that which 4s Ao 
order to prove this, LH beg ay hrarerg to recullect 2 
ſition, ſufficienuiy made: cus former diſcaurſe, that the oe 
language ef idee, whether, weitten, ar .fpokenz»cau,,of.itlcl 
buve no other power but that of „ 
Proving che underſtan diag ; to touch the heart; and agitate 76 
fan ey, it is:requiſhte that«the ..language: of. emo tiopg d 
JebyeUrivithaity dhe language of tanes, looks, and geſfürg. 1 
. In all publit communications hy- the living yore, thre: 
edt effects will -he{produced, + according as the ſpeaker. ne 
to unitetheſe two languages ; or as he unites —.— 
add difſcorddntly; or asſhe blends them in due proportion, ſaas 
to form hatmony. ear 978177 Y 160737307 21 I 288 A 
kn thefirsteaſe, lo emotion can. pos dibly e 
the ſpeaker - He who has no feelings in himſelif. nor akes 7 
Lo 


-of any vighs of feeliags,- can-never, work upon the, Jenhbat 

prong Te may communicate knowhege ipdsed, of A. 
uind, and to a certain degree, provided his. hearers wall be ac the 
paius of coin wanding their on attention, in ſpite of a dull mo- 
not ony, whoſe very nature it is, 1 dead'en and dis'sipate — 
u 
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In the ſec'ond caſe, where the ſpeaker uſes the lan of 
: 1 


emotions unſſeil fully and diſcor'dantly, he becomes eit object 
of rid /ieule or diſgus t, to his intelligent hearers; 'who' ever after 
avoid him, or if they d6 attend, indulge themſelves in a malig- 
nant ſatisfaction, by laughing at his/abfurdities; © © 

Ini the4as't caſe" rarely, very rarely ſeen amongſt us, where the 
ſpeaker blends the two languages prop/erly, the fancy, the paſſions, 
the underflanding; are all ple aſingly agitated ;' each iudivid ual 
rteeives un additional delight, from the ſum communicated to the 
whole auditory] leſſe ted from eye tö eye, during a chatmed at- 
ten ton to che ofator';- poured oft from breas't to breast, when 
his ſilenee permits them to give way to the fulneſs of their hearts. 
Perbaps there Wee eie in which the ſöcial diſpoſition 
of miankind'ts'fo e&'quiticelygratified.” They aſſemble at ſuch 
meetings with ſatisfaction i their looks, from expectãtion of the 
delight hieb they are to receive; they part with mutual congra- 
tulatlons; n acebunt of mutual benefir 468 entertainment. Such. 
an inteveourke; frequently repeated, tends to eradicate all ſelfiſh 
paſſions and to invig otatè all the finer emotions of benevolence, 
and the great duty of Chriſtian charity. The jus'tneſs of this 
picture, maltbeacknowVeged by all, who at any time have heard 
good preachers deliver their diſcoutſes with force and feeling. 

Of theſe three ways, it is evident, that the firſt, is calculated 

to render us un ſocial; ; the Tecond, dis social; and the third alone 
can make us, what ele intended to be, ſocial 'beings., 

In the last of theſe, through want of instruction, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrive at any degree of excellence, and 
thetefore few make the attempt. Vanity, or enthuſiaſm, have 
wrought upon ſome to adopt the ſec ond method; on which ac- 
count, they are as much deſpiſed and avoided, - by men of ſen'ſe 
and taſte, as they are followed and admired, by fools and'fanat'ics. 
But the bulk of our public ſpeakers, hopeleſs of attaining 
the perfection neetffary'to the third method, and ſtudious to 
- abbid the ill conſequences of the ſec ond, of courſe fall into the 


fitet; in Which, by not pretending to any mer it, they diſarm 


cen due; and paſs through life contented without hon' our, pro- 

vided they eſcape" diſprace. + 
Such being the ſtate of public cGeution, few people can reap 
either prof'it or pleaſure from it. Men therefore in general have 
recourſe to books, both for inſtruQion and entertainment. This 
ſort of entertainment is in its own nature a . one, as the ex- 
| | erciſe 
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erciſe i performed alone, and the reader has no one to partie ipate 
of his ſatisfagtion. . Nor is there a greater enemy to facility of ut- 
trance, than a habit of Glent reading 3. or whioh more diſqualibes 
perſons from making a fig ure in converſation. :: 


* 


„nt it may be ſaid, that though in the preſent ſtate of public 
elocution, the ſocial. feelings are not exerciſed, and that filent 
8 contributes to deſſroy them for want of communication, 
which, alone can give them vigour and ſpirit; yet When men come 
to wix with the wor ld, both in private and public ſocieties, they 
will find that this deficiency is amply. made up by converſation ; 
and that all the-ſogial feelings, all the delicate ſenſibilities of our 
nature, will be regulated, and duly exerciſed, by keeping. good 
company. Indeed if the uſual topics of converſation. arif that 
nature, and if the world abqunds in perſons who deliver themſelves 
upon ſuch topics with feeling and taſte, ſuch, an effect might rea- 
fonably be expected. But ue examine the general ſtate of eon- 
verſation amongſt us, we ſhall. find that it is. rather calculated, 
like that of public elocution, to render us un ſocial, or dis “social, 
han ſocial beings, The bulk of mankind maybe divided into 
our claſſes, The firſt, and mot numerous, conſiſts of the in- 
lipids; who, having little knowlege, little feeling, and leſs/ power 
of communicating them, are ſure they can make no figure in con- 
verſation ; and in order to conce/al. their deficiency, hide them- 
ſelves in perpetual crowds;. xun to .all, public places, route, aſ- 
ſemblics, opera, playhouſe, ,&c...,Theſe;:always wear the fame 
countenance, have but one ſet, of phraſes, which they adapt to all 
topics, and ſpeak in the bon ton, that is, without any change of 
tone at all. They would not for the world diſcoger any emotion, 
either by look, geſture or voice; and by a couſtant habit of ſup- 
preſſing their signs, they at laſt come to ſubdue che emotions them - 
ſelves, Even laugh' ter, that happy gift of our Maker, to gladden 
the heart of man, is looked upon by ſome of theſe to be a breach 
of decorum, and therefore they take great pains to ſuppreſs it. 
Thug hayj g little pretenſions to rationality, the difting'viſhing 
8 man, according to ſum e philoſophers or to riſibil ity, 
according to oth' ers; they have no other characteriſtical mark of 
human creatures, but that of walking upon two! leg's, with indeed 
the additional cireumſtancę of being always well dreſt. Theſe 
| beings by degrees loſe all feeling, and thus are rendered un'ſoeial 
by ſoęiety. Numbers of this claſs are to be found among what is 
commonly called the bes't company. 5 
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 tbm'pt In the 'infipids; and to make ſpo'rt of the diſputants. 


| purpoſes of ſociety are founded, may juſtly be termed Anti- 
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The ſec'ond claſs, may be called the Diſ putants; who, havigg 
collected from bobks a heap of undiges'ted knowlege, and a very 
aukward and inaccurate manner of ſetting it fotth in diſcourſe, 
are engaged in en dleſs Controverſies and wrangles, maintained 
with great wärmth and violence, ro the no ſmall rouſing and in- 
vigorat ing of all the wor ſt paſſions of man, pride, envy, hatred 
and malice. And thus arCtheſe men rendered dis boi 12 ſociety, 
and may juſtly be called bad“ compan 7 | 

The thir' claſs conſiſts of the ſmarts'and the wits; Vie have 
only ſuch a ſmabtefing of knowlege, as to look down with con- 


Their Favourite: Enjoyment, is a perpetual ridicule of all that is 
f&riohs and "$684 zthey attempt to laugh others, and really 
laugh themſe deb, Hut of all ſocial feelings; and ſeem to think 
rifibility the true chara&eriftic of man. Theſe are dread'ed and 
avoided by the Infipids ; called bad company by the Diſputants ; 
and reckoned mighty good company, by fools and themſel'ves. 
The fourth claſs, is made up of thoſe, who give themſelves up 
to ſenſuality, volup'tuouſnels, and prof ligacy of all ſorts z who 
conſtantly acting againſt the principles, upan which the no'bleſt 


ſocialiſts, and called the wor'ft company in the world. 
It is much“ to be wiſhed; that the number of thoſe, y hoſe 
converſation can at once enlighten the underſtand'ing, delight the 
fan ey, and make the heürt diſtend with benevolent ſenſations, by 
means of a happy union of the tw languages of art and nature, 
were ſo great as to form a fifth” claſs ; but rarely are ſuch' men 
to be found; and möte rarely have they an opportunity of 
exerting their talents; in the dis'sonance of mixed company, not 
tuned to their pitch. + Hap'py the man who can find fuch' a one, 
to be the chõſen companion f his private hours; or who can now 
and then pick out a ſelee't ſet, to participate of the ſatisfaQtion, 
wrhich ſuch a one is capable of diffeſing, through perſons of nice 
ſenſibility and juſt taſte. 

It cannot be denied that the improvement of converſation, 
would greatly contribute to improve our man'ners, and make us 
take delight in rational ſociety. The way to improve our con- 
verſation, is, to make that a chi'ef object of attention, in the 
education of our youth, of b6th ſexes, by inſtructing them in all 

the points eſſential to it, inſtead of leaving it, as we do now, to 
cban'ce. To atrend to their ſpeteh, from their first efforts to 
articulate, 
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all other ſpecies of government, as only contributing to the well 
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axtjculate, to the ut'moſt perfection of a refined elocutian, To 
make them ſtudy the preci'ſe meaning of all the words and phraſes 
in their native tongue. By conſtant practice both in reciting 
the beſt works, and their own extemporaneous com'ments upon 
them, to give them a facility, and elegance of expreſſion. All 
this will be done of courſe, if we will only make the living lan- 
guage, as it ou'ght to be, our firg't object of attention; and 
conſider the writ'ten one, as it ſhould' be, only in a ſec'ondary 
light. The way to do this is obvious. To form wri'ters, you 
train them from the bginning, in the art and practice of N 
to form ſpeakers, you muſt train them from the beginning. in 

art and practice of ſpeaking. This would be the moſt effec'tual 
way, to check the progreſs of that ſordid principle, ſel 'iſhneſs, 
the nouriſher of every vice; and to give vigour to that noble one, 
benev'olence, the ſource of every vir'tue; 


DISCOURSE IV. 


IN my three former diſcourſes, I endeavoured to point out the 
advantages which would reſult from the revival of the art of ora- 
tory, with relation to three different articles. The firs't,. with 
regard to the improvement of human nature it{el'f, in cultivating 
and diſplaying all the no'bler faculties of man. The ſec“ond, with 
reſpe& to the benefits which would reſult from it to the fe'male 
part of our ſpecies, And the las't, with. regard to, the general 
improvement of converſa'tion, man! ners, and poli'teneſs. I ſhall 
no'w, take up the ſubject in a hi'gher tone, and endeavour to ſhew 
the abſolute neceſlity there is, for the reviyal of that art, to pre- 
ſerve the boaſted conſtitution of Great Britain from inevitable 
deſtruction, by reſtoring to its due vigour the almoſt wo'rn out 
prin'ciple, by which alo'ne it can be maintained for any length of 
time; I mean religion, But as that' is an article, which our 
ſhort-ſighted politicians have not, for many years, ſeemed to con- 
ſider as at all effen'tial to the ſtate, an opiuion which has been 
too fa'tally propagated through the land, I ſhall-endeavour in the 
firſt place to prove, that however. religion may be conſidered, in 


being of the flate, yet in that of Great Britain alo've, it is eſſen- 
tial 
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tial to its very exis tence for any length of time. And afterwards 
T ſhall ſhew' how it may be reſto red to its due health and vigour, 
from the preſent deplorable ſtate of weakneſs, to Which it has 
been reduced among us. ue non #6 deten 
Every kind of governmeut hath its nature, its end', and its 
principle. Its nature, is its particular conſtitution or conſtruction 
to anſwer ſome end; its end, is that which is ſbught after by 
ſuch conſtitution; and its principle, confifts in the means uſed to 
com! paſs that end. From this view, it is evident that the prin- 
ciple is the moſt eſſen tial part; is the ſo ul of government, which 
puts it into mo tion, which gives it li fe and action. "The beſt” 


cConſtitution in the world, and framed to the beſt end, without a 


prin eiple, is nothing but a name; and without a ri ght one, 
muſt neceſſarily be deftro'yed ; for, if the principle be wrong“, a 
different end will be purſued, from that“ which was the object of 


_ 3ts/inftitution. It follows alſo, that the principle ſhould be ſuited 


to the end, not only in its nature, but in its degree of power and 
ſtrength; for ſo far as it falls ſhor't of the end, ſo far is the go- 
vernment weak and defec tie 3 
The natural order of inquiry therefore will be, whether we 
hav'e a principle; whether the principle be ſu'ited to the nature 


ol our government; and uthether it be of fo'rce enough to afifwer 


All the different forms of government known in the world, may 
be reduced to thirec! ſpecies; the repub'lican, mona'rchical, and 
deſpot'ic:- To theſe, the celebrated Moriteſquieu has annexed 
three dif/ferent-prineiples.'- To the +<pub'lican, virtue ; to the 
mona'rchical, hon'our ; and to the deſpotie, Fear. In the firſt', 
and laſt' of theſe, he has /iriconrestibly proved, that neither ſpecies 
of government could-pos'sibly ſubfiſt, but muſt change to ſome 
other form, upon any other principles than theſe. But in what 
relates to the mona tchical, he has not ſhewn that clearneſs and 
preciſion, vhich are manifeſted ein the reſt of his work. As he 
ſeems to have formed his idr of moyarchy, entirely from that“ 
under which he was born, ſo he has laid down rules in gen'eral 
for it, from the partie ular practice of that ſtate. He hath ac- 
curately diſtinguiſned between the two'Tepubſlican forms, the 
Ariſtocrat /e and Democratic, and he has! ſhewy the dif ferent 
manner, in which the principle of virtue is tò operate in thoſe 
different forms; nor was there leſs” renſfen to diſtinguiſn between 
the different forms of mon'archy 3 the leſs“ limited, approzching 

| to 
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to the deſpot'ic ; and the more limited, bordering upon the re- 
pub lican. ; an will not require much pevetration to diſcover, that 
ſuch a monarchy as that of England, can not fubfis't upon his 
principle of honour. To convince an Engliſhman of this, there 
needs only to preſent him with part of the deſcription which he 
ine gives of that principle. By the laws of hohour, he ſays; 

that the actions of men are got judged as good but as ſhi' ning; 
not! as juſt, but as great; not as re aſdnable, but extraor di- 
nary, To this whimſical honounlit is owing, that the virtues 
are only jaſt' what ĩt ple aſes; it adds rules of its un inNvention, 
to every thing preſcri ded tous; it extends; cor limits "Our 
duties, according toits.own fan'cy;. whether hey proceed from 
relig ion, politics, or moral'ity. There is nothing ſo ſtrong ly 
inculcated in monarchies, by the 165 b er Ing hon our, 
as ſubmission to the prince's will.“ 


What' are the neceſſary codfequences) of ſich a printiple? 


Monteſquieu himſelf has deſcribed- thee in glaring r in 


another place. 


Ambition, joined t to Idleneſs, and ba feieſa; to pride; a de- 
© fire of obtaining riches without labour; and an aver'ſton to 
© tru'th ; flattery, treaſon, perfidy, violation” of ;engagements; 
© contempt of civil duties, fear of the prince's virtue, ho'pe from 
* his weakneſs; and above all, a . 'ual ridicule caſt upon 
virtue.“ | 

Whether this ba eld privciple, ſo ;ncompatiible ke the 
Britiſh conſtitution, has not, amongſt other'weeds,' been tranf- 
planted into our ſoil, from a neighbouring: e each man's 
own obſervation will beſt inform him. Snom 

As the profeſſed intention of Monteſquich was, to treat accu- 
rately of all the various governments known in the world, and 
their ſeveral prin ciples ; it is evident that he has been defec'tive 
in the execution of on'e part of his defign. For though from his 
o'wn deſcription, he found that our form of government, would 
not come exactly under an'y of the heads, into which he had diſ- 
tinguiſhed them ; though he has allotted a ſep arate chapter, to 
treat of our conſtitution as a_diſtin'Q ſpecies from any other; yet” 
he has not thought proper to ſay one ſyllable about the prin vi 
by which it may be preferv'ed, but has contented himſelf Welf 
foretelling the means by which it will probably be deſtroy ed 


Let us try therefore whether this deficiency cannot be ſupplied,” 


and whether we may not be able to diſcover the only prldtiple, 
by 
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dy which it is pos 'sible that our noble conſtitution can be 1 


ported and preſer'ved. 
As our conſtitution is made up of a due mixture of the three 


ſpecies of government, being partly monarchical, partly republi- 


can, and partly abſolute; it follows that no on'e particular prin- 
ciple, bclonging to an'y of thoſe, will be ſufficient to anſwer its 
end, though all three may be employed i in it to advantage. The 
bulk of the people ſhould be bred up to fear the laws, which 
ſhould be conſidered as veſted with deſpotic power. The legiſ. 
lative or repub lican part, ſhould have vir tue for its object. And 


the principle of hon our, may be employed by the exec“ utive, or 


roy al authority, with ſucceſs. By honour, I do not here mean 
that bas tard kind before deſcribed, but that genuine refined ſort 
ariſing from a love of fa'me, and the rewa rds attending it; which 
often ſupplied the place of virtue in republics. 

From this view, we may. ſee the neceſſity there is for "WW 
oth'er principle, to reg 'ulate theſe. For when thre'e different 
principles, act in on'e ſtate, without any ſubordina'tion, or ne- 


ceſſary depen dance of the one on the other, it would be found 
impoſſible to confi'ne each, within its que bounds, ſo that no 


on'e ſhould become predominant ; and as ſuch predominance of 


any on'e of thefe, over the oth'ers, muſt neceſſarily bring abaut 


a chang'e in the conſtitution, the thing to be wiſhed is, chat a 


principle of {upe'rior torce, to any, or all of theſe together, 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed; whoſe office it ſhoutd be to prcſerve the 
balance between the "ath'ers, to reſtra'\ in them within their du'c 
limits, and confine them to their prop er objects. Nor have we 


far to ſeck for ſuch a principle; it can be no other than that of 


religion. 

fo the great power and energy of this principle, Monteſquieu 
bimſelf has borne teſtimony; for though he never mentioned it 
as a neceſſary one to any of the forms of government which he 


treats of, yet he occaſionally ſays, in a part of his work not pro- 
| fes'sedly upon that point, that the principles of .Chriſtian'ity, 


« deeply engraved ou the-hea'rt, -wauld be infinitely more po'wer- 
ful, than the falſe hon our of monarchies; . than the huma'ne 
« vir'tues of republics; or the ſerꝰ vile fear of deſpotic ſlates.” 

Now as he had allowed in his-examination of the Britiſn conſti- 
tution, that it was the no bleſt, and moſt perfect form of govern- 
ment * earth, fo mult it Allo be allowed, that it ought to 


have 


ad it oo. ©... 


by his o'wn confeffion, is that of rife 


cept in id6a 3 and the ve | —- 
become ſubject of rid ĩcule. With refpect to Hon o, it is to 


not made Way for it? hi { 


1 
have the nobleſt and moſt perfect prin i 


ple to ſupport it ; Which, 
unity. nns 

Nothing is more firiftly demonſtrable, that that u fpecies of 
government eat long ſubſiſt, without oH e of theſe Tour principles. 
With regard to vi tue or public ſpirit, it is To far from' operdt- ' 
ing as a gefreral principle; that it hardly exiſt's amongſt us, ex- 
notion of reduting it to practice, is 


be feuredt at Httle of fie genuine Kind remains amongſt tis, and 
that we abound kbh⁰ο müch in thar ffs ſpecies, Wich, atnong 


many other bad qualities,” we have ĩmpotted from our neighbor 


And wich rexafd t6 fer, dr revertnce” for the Hut, ie pen 
violation, and bold deffance 6f them, in fuch mmitftudes öf all 


ranks and orders, plainly'ſhew that they have loſt much of their 


force. If we ſtwüld be without religion rob, we ſholild then be 


a ſtate without an' y principle, and confequently ready för any 


chänge, that chance, 'defign, or force may bring about. 

The famous Biſtibp of Cloyne has drawn but too juſtꝰ a picture 
of the defravity of the times, and the cauſe of it, in à diſcourſe 
addteſſed to magiſtrates, where he ſays, The pretenſions and 
diſcouxſes of men, througftout thefe Kingdoms, would, at firft 
* view, tend ane to thiuk rat the inltabltagts arg al. politic ia; 
and yet 'pertiaps, political wifdom hath it no age ôr country, 
been môfe tHked of, briefs underſtood'. Licence, is taken 


for the end af govetument, und popular hütnqur, for its origin. 


No rev'etents for the lars, no attach ment to the conftitition ; 
© little attention to matters of con ſequence, and ho altercations 
© about trifles; ſuch idle projects About religion and government, 
as if the public had Both” to choòſe ; u general Whtempt of all 
© authority, divine and hüman; an indifference about the pre- 
väilfüg opinions, whether they tend to produce rder or dis“ 
« oflit}; to promote the empire of God, or the devi; the fe are 
« rhe mptomm that ftrogiy mark tHe present age} and "this 
could never have been the cafe, if a beglec t of eligion had 


Tf AP tins be trüte, as it udbũbtedly is, there cannot Be a ſub- 
ject of more importance, thi to trace thecaliſe'of this general 
decay of religion amongt us; and to point but the means of re- 
A6ring the fole principle; by which our conſtitutiott can“ be up- 
held, do ite tie true u. 
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Amid the many inquiries made into the cauſes of the decay of 
religion, and codlamential advances of infidelity for many years 
paſt, it appears to me that the chief ſource of both, has eſcaped 
obſervation; which is, a material defec't in the education of thoſe 
deſtined for. holy orders; I mean a neglect of cultivating the 
powers of oratory. In what I have to offer on this ſubjeR, 1 
would not be underſtood to throw the le aſt reflection upon the 
clergy ; an order of men for whom I have the higheſt reſpect; on 
the contrary, 1 mean in the cloſe of this diſcourſe, to ſtand forth 
their cham'pion, and reſcue them from that load of blame, which 
has been conſtantly, with equal ig'norance and injuſtice, thrown 
upon them, for an article in which they are n6-way in faiilt ; 1 
mean the want of the powers of elocution. And yet that the de- 
cay of religion, hay been chiefly owing to the wan't of thoſe 
powers in the prieſthood, occationed by a neglec't of cultivating 
them in our courſe of education, is what I ſhall endeavour to 
prove in the remaining part of this diſcourſe. _ 

There are two ways, by which the purity of religion and its 
precepts, may be defended; by ſpe'aking,, and by writing. 
Speech, is the, immediate gift of God, who has annexed to it, 
when cultivated by. man, and brought to perfection, powers al- 
| * mirac'ulous, and an energy nearly divine. He has given to 

t, tones, to charm the &ar, and penetrate the heart; he has 

Joined to it, action and look's, to move the in'moſt ſoul. By 
that, attention is kept up without pain, and convic'tion carried 
to the mind with delight. Perſuaſion, is ever its atten'dant, and 
the paſſions, own it for a maſ'ter. Gre'at as is the force of its 
powers, ſo unbounded is their extent. All mankind are capable 
of its impreſſions; the ignorant, as well as the wiſe, the ullfferate, 
as well as the learned. * | | 

Writing, is the invention of man'; a mere work of art, and 
therefore can contain no nat'ural power. Its uſe is, to give ſta · 
- bility to ſound, and permanence to thought. To preſer've words, 

that otherwiſe might per'tſh as they are ſpoke, and to arreſ't ideas, 
that * as they riſe in the mind. To aſſiſt the memory, 
in treaſ uring theſe up; and to convey knowlege at diſ tance, 
through the eye, where it could find no entrance by the ear. 
The vaſt ſuperior'ity of the former over the latter, is obvious 
enough from this view. There is not, an'y power belonging to 
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there are man'y powers: belonging to the former, in which the 
lat'ter has no ſhare. That' works by the whole force of artific'ial, 
as well as natural means; this', by artific'ial means only. None 
but the learned, can receive benefit from the one; all mankind, 
from the oth'er. The one indeed ſhould be conſidered only as. 
the han'dmaid of the other, and employed chiefly in ſuch” offices, 
as ſhe cannot do in her 6wn perſon. „ „„ 
Should therefore our clergy deſert the ſtrong natural means, 
given by God' himſel'f, to ſupport religion and morality ; ſhould. 
they have recourſe to the we ak, the artificial, the mere invention 
of man; is it ſtrange that their holy cauſe ſhould ſuf fer. In at- 
tempting to ſupport it chiefly by polem ical writings, have they 
not quitted their proper arms, and faſtneſſes, to engage the enemy 
at their 6wn weap'ons,” and upon their 6wn ground. By the 
on'e, they might command the paſ ſions of mankind, and gain 


them entirely to their fide ; in the oth'er, the paſſions; prejudices, 


and temporal intereſts of men, were too much againſt them, to 
expect they ſhould be impartial judges, of what was cgolly of- 
fered to their underſtanding. In the former, the clergy had the 
field entirely to themſelv'es ; no antagoniſt could riſe up after 
them, to eriſe whatever impreſſions their oratory had made, In 


the lat'ter, they had as many ad'verſaries, as ple aſed to take the 
field; ſkilled in all the 3 of log' ic, and armed with the 


full force of rid ĩcule; which was but too likely to make ftrong' 
impreſſions upon minds, that were prepoſſeſſed againſt them and 
their doctrines. How was it poſſible therefore that they ſhould. 
not lõſe their cauſe, when brought before cal ar judges; or 
how could they expect that trüth ſhould prevail, when rid'icule, 
not re aſon, was ſet up to be its teſt”. | 

By this method, our divines have not only changed their ce- 
leſtial armour, made by God himſelf, for ſuch as was the work - 
manſhip of imperfe& man; their weapons tempered in pure 
zthe'rial fire, for thoſe of - brittle ſteel; they have alſo ſwer'ved 
from the exam ple, and deſer'ted the;meth'od pointed out by their 
divine foünder. It was by pre'aching, not writing, that our 
bleſſed Sa / viour propagated his doctrines. His example was fol- 
lowed by the Apoſ tles, who committed nothing to _— but 
plain matter of fact, and unadorned precepts. It was the gift 
of the tong'ue, not the pen“, which was miraculouſly beſtowed 
on the Apoſtles ; and it is to be ſuppoſed when they addreſſed the 
different nations, in their different languages, that they _ 
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with fo/ree-and energy. In what ſort of ſounds, with-what/ kind 
of geſture, muſt St. Paül have ſpoken, when Felix. trembled ? 
With what power of or atory, muſt: he have addreſſed the Athe'- 
nians, when that poliſhed people, looked upon him with ſuch 
admiration? And what“ muſt have been the force of his el'o- 
quence, when the men of Lyſtra called him Mercury, and would 
have paid him divine honours ? | 
I be ſtud'y, or-neglec't of this art, cannot poſſibly be a matter 
 of- indifference to us. It muſt be productive of the beſ't, or be 
attended with the worſt conſequences. It mult either effectually 
ſupport religion, againſt all oppoſition, or be the prin'cipal 
means of its deſtruc'tion. The Church-ſervice, according as it 
is either vel l or ill adminiſtered, muſt: excite great emotions, or 
ſet: people to ſleep ; it muſt give delight, or occaſion diſguſt ; 
it muſt carry conviction of trüth with, or appear fictit/ious. 
And indeed nothing can contribute more ſtrongly to make the 
latter opinion prevail, than hearing its doctrines delivered in 
tones and aocents quite foreign from na ture and trüth. In 
this, as in li fe, the general maxim will hold good, that before 
you can perſua'de a man into any opinion, he mult firſ't be con- 
vinced, that you believe it yourſel f. This he can nev'er be, 
unleſs the tones of voice, in which you ſpeak, come from the 
hea'rt, accompanied by correſponding look's and geſtures, which 
naturally reſult from a man who ſpeaks in ear neſt. On this ac- 
count, whenever we ſee thoſe ſtrong ſtam ps of truth, made in 
nature's mint', the coin paſſes current, and the words are taken 
for ſterling ; where they are not very ob'vious, we ſuſpect cou'n- 
_— and where they are abſent, we ſuppoſe the metal is 
ba'ſe. by 
If this be ſo, what muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence of the 
man'ner-in which our Church · ſervice is too frequently performed. 
Muſt not truth itſel f paſs for falſchood;. when covered all over 
with her veil. If none of the nat'ural eriterions, by which ſhe 
is diſtinguiſhed, appear, muſt not all paſs for fictit ious. How 
can a clergyman hope to gain belief to what he utters, when he 
utters it not in ſuch a manner, as if he believed it bimſel'f. 
This therefore may be conſidered as the great ſource of irreligion ; 
nor would it be à very con'fident affertion to ſay, that this de- 
fec't in the miniſtry, has. made mo're in'fidels, than all the arts 
and fubtletics of the enemies to religion, put together. 
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For as it muſt be allowed, that the divine ſervice, is too ofter 
performed in a flov'enly and diſagre'eable, or elſe in a cold and 
unaffec'ting manner ; it follows that many of nicer taſte are kept 
awa'y from places of religions worſhip, through diſguſt ; and they 
who continue to frequent them, may eafily be made the wor ſe 
by it, but can hardly receive much benefit. Their devotion can- 
not be raiſed; however it may flag, by hearing prayers ill read; 
nor will the doctrines from the pulpit, acquire ne'w fotce or 
credit, by being delivered in a li feleſs manner, and in unnatural 
tones. The experience of mankind may be appealed. to upon this 


occaſion, whether it is not generally confeſſed in words, as well 


as ſhewn in prac'tice, that they perform this ceremony more out 
of de'cency and exam'ple, than from any aſhſtance they find 
there to devo'tion, or any ben eſit from the ſer mon; and indeed 
were they not” to confeſs it, the general col'dneſs and inatten'tion, 
the lev'ity in the behaviqur of ſome, and drowſineſs even to pro- 
found flee'p in others, nec'efarily infuſed by the opiate of a dull 
monot'ony, would too plaiuly evince the truth of the obfervation. 
It is clue fly owing to this defect in the miniftry, that the 
ſacred order has not been able to maintain that ſupe'rior rank and 
influence in the world, to which in its o'wn nature it is entitled. 
That it has in itſel'f a pre-eminence over Ill oth/ers, may be ſeen 
in the beautiful account given of the inſtitution by the Guardian, 
If, ſays he, to inform the underſtanding, and reg'ulate the will, 
© is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there will not be found 
ſo uſeful and ex'cellent an inſtitution, as that of the Chriltian 
- prieſthood, which is no'w become the ſco'rn of foo'ls. That a 
numerous order of men ſhunld be conſecrated to the ſtudy of 
the moſt ſubli me and beneficial truths, with a defign to prop- 
agate them by their diſcourſes and writings; to inform their 
fellow-cregtures of the be ing and at'tributes of the De'ity ; to 
poſſeſs their minds with the ſenſe of a tature fſta'te ; and not 
only to explain the na'ture of every virtue and moral duty, bur 
likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the prac'tice of them, by the 
moſt 8 and enga' ging motives; is a thing ſo excellent, 
and neceſſary to the well being of the world, that no body but 
a modern free-thinker could have the for'thead, or fol ly, to 
turn it into rid/icule,? | 
But neither the ſcorn of fools, nor the ridicule of free-thinkers, 
could in the le/aft affect, or depre'ciate an inflitution ſo ex'cellent 


in its nature, ſo nec'eſſary to the welfare of mankind, if the 
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' miniſtry were really equal to the diſcharge of their office, in the 
moſt eſſen tial point. Their chief end is, to info'rm the under - 
ſtan ding, and reg ulate the will' of others. The firſt, cannot be 
done, unleſs their ow'n ideas are conveyed into the minds of 
oth/ers, with perſpicuity and fo'rce ; nor the laſt, unleſs the pas- 
sions of men are wrought upon, to exci'te them to good works, 
and deter” them from ſuch as are evil; inaſmuch as the paſſions 
are known to be the great movers to',.or reſtrainers from” action; 
neither of which can' be done without {kill in oratory... All otter 
requiſites to the prieſthood, though poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent, 
degree, without that', will never anſwer its end. This is the 
preacher's in'ſtrument with which he is to work; and without 
this, his knowlege and piety are of little more uſe to the world, 
than the ſkill of a pa'inter would be, without pen'cil or colours; 
or that of a muſic ian, without the power of convey'ing ſounds, 
Poſſes'sed of this, no artiſt whatever is mo're equal to the com- 
ple tion of his deſigns; for though the difficulty of arriving at 
the en d, be ſuitable to its utility and gran'deur, and conſequently 
beyond that of All oth/ers, yet the me'ans are propo'rtioned and 
adequate to the mighty work. For who upon earth can be com- 
pared in faculties and powers to the man“, in whom are united the 
trae philos opher, the Cl:ris'tian he'ro, and the potent orator ? 
Or how could ſuch! precepts fail of having their deſired effect, 
which are founded on re'aſon, ſupported by revela'tion, confirmed 
by the living example of the preacher, and impreſſed on the 
yielding mind by the irreſistible charms of eloquence ? 
Mr. Addiſon, in ſpeakivg upon this ſubject, has the following 
paſſage : * The light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſed to 
© the view of one who is prejudiced againſt the names, religion, 
church, prieſt, and the like, is to conſider the cler gy, as ſo many 
- 1 the churches; as ſchools, and their ſer'mons, as 
lectures, for the information and improvement of che audience. 
How would the heart of Socrates or Tully have rejoi ced, 
had they lived in a nation, where the law had made proviſion 
for philoſophers, to read lectures of morality and theology every 
« ſeventh day, in feveral thou ſands of ſchools erected at the pub'- 
lie charge throughout the whole country; at which“ lectures, 
ball ranks and ſexes, without diſtinction, were obliged to be 
pres ent, for their gen'eral- improvement? And what wicked 
© wretches would they think thoſe men, who ſhould endeavour 
to defcat the piirpole of ſo divine an inſtitution 2? 0 
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What Mr. Addiſon has here advanced, would have had much 
mo're force, had he ſubſtituted the word or ators, in the room of 
philos'ophers ; and this would probably have been the caſe, could 
his aſſertion have been warranted by practice. By orators, I mean 
ſuch as they were of old, when none were thought wor' thy of 
that title, but ſuch as were at the fame time philos ophers. The 
ſeparation of philoſophy from oratory, was the mai'n cauſe that 
both were in a ſhort time deſtroy ed. Of this rupture Cicero 
gives the following account. Phe ancients, down to the time 
* of Socrates, always joĩned a perfect knowlege of moral'ity, of 
all that belonged to the conduct of private life, as well as the 
* management of public affairs, to {kill in oratory. But at that 
time, the eloquent and the learned, being divided into different 
© ſes by Socrates, and this diſtinction being af terwards kept up 
by all his diſciples, the philoſophers and orators held each other 
in mu tual contemp't.* Nothing contributed ſo much to wi den 


this breach, as the want of ſome profession among the ancients, 


to Which a u'nion of theſe was nec'eflary. Bat if we look into 


the preſent times, we ſhall quickly ſee that the caſe is dif ferent. 


The profeſſion amongſt us', which is fo'remoſt in point of rank, 
utility, and number, evidently requi es it. It would be ha'rd to 
ſay, whether philoſophy or oratory be moꝰſt neceſſary to our prieſt- 
hood, as the on'e, would be u'ſcleſs, without the oth'er. With- 
out knowlege, eloquence would be but an emp'ty ſound ; without 
eloquence, knowlege can never be ſhewn in its true li ght. The 
long diſpute between the two, was well' determined by Cicero, 
in the following manner. When there is occaſion, as it often hap- 


pen, to ſpeak concerning the immor'tal Gods, to treat of piety, of 


con cord, of friend ſhip, of the common rights of citizens, men, 


© and nations; of equity, temperance, magnanimity, and every kind 


* of virtue; I ſuppoſe all the acad'emies and ſchoo ls of philos'ophy 
* will cry out, that all ſubjects of this' kind are their property, and 
© do not at all belong to the orator ; to whom when I allow that 
they ſhall have the liberty of haran/guing upon theſe points in 
« every co'rner, to employ their 1'dle time, yet I ſhall make no 
« ſcruple to deter mine, that it is pecuharly the or ator's province, 
* to explain theſe ſubjects with dig'nity, and pleasure to his 
© hearersz concerning which theſe men hold formal diſputations, 
in a lean and lifeleſs diſcourſe.* Can there be a more accurate 
deſcription of the'prop'er diſcharge of the function of the Chriltian 


prieſthood? To this order of men therefore, 3 re'-union of theſe 


arts 
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arts is not only neceſſary, but there are the ſtrong'eſt motives to 
encourage the-attemp't. All the means requifite to carry oratory 
to its higheſt pitch, are furniſhed to them in a more liberal man- 
ner, than they ever were to any oth'er profeſſion. Quinctilian, 
in ſpeaking of the means by which oratory might reach the ſum- 
mit of perfection, has a remarkable paſſage, which ſeems ex- 
ac'tly applicable to the Chriſtian prieſthood; where he wiſhes, 
© that oratory might regain its pris tine dignity and power, by 
being reſtored to its poſſes'sions in philos ophy; and that this 
ſhould be effected by the eſtabliſhment of ſome ſuperriour order, 
* with whom oratory, being mo'tt neceſſary, ſhould hold the firs't 
rank, and .pkiloſophy be conſidered only as her hand'mail. 
That by the authority of this order their ſeveral claims ſhould 
be adjusted, and the o'dious diſtinction of na'mes be deſtroyed. 
That neither ſhould any longer pretend to ſovereign author'ity, 
© but. both in due ſubordination ſerve one common master. 
How would it have rejoiced the heart of Quinctilian, could he 
have ſeen his with accom'pliſned in the eſtabliſhment of an order 
of men 0 com à perſect knowlege of all things divine and hümun 
t neceſſary, to ſhine forth nat only in their word a, but in their 
lives; an order, ſuch as no antiquity ever beheld ; which uniting 
in itſelf the full powers of oratory and philoſophy, in their largeſt 
extent, ſhould enable men to commmnicute the moſt per'fet knowlege, 
iin the moſt perfect mun ner With what rapture muſt he have 
| beheld oratory raiſed to a higher office, and a more exallted rank, 
thun ever it could even claim before z no longer miuiſtring to the 
Purpoſes of mere mortal aud earth ly maſters, but immediately 
employed in the ſervite of the Mo'ſt High, of God' himſel'f. 
Whilſt philoſophy, humbled from her proud pretenſions, ſhould 
be content to min iſter to her former rival. Such an office for 
-oratory could never have entered into the thoughts of a Heathen, 
as the groſs abſurdities of their religion, and ridic'ulous ideas 
of their god's, required the -obſcu'rity of myftery; and dark 
veil of ſuperſtition, but would by no means bear the li ght; ora- 
- tory therefore, whoſe office it is to throw a ftrong' light upon 
all which it handles, muſt mnee'eſfarily be ban'iſhed from its 
miniſtry. How would the auguſt union of eloquence and philo- 
ſophy with the ſacred office, have ſtruck the ancients with 
-admira'tion and aſtoniſhment :; and conſidering the gre'at- 
neſs of their powers when ſeparate, what glorious effects 
would they. not expect, from the joi'nt endeavours. of religion, 
. 1 . oratory, 
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bratory, and philoſophy, all mu'tually- ſupporting and als ting 
each other, in bringing about the no bleſt end's, che general good 
of ſociety, and bhappineſs of each individual. How much hi” gher 
muſt their expectations be raiſed, when they ſhould confider the 
purity-of our religion, the unearthly and exalted notions which 
we entertain of the De'ity, and the fal utary ſyſtem of laws for 
his conduct in life, promul'gated to man“, by his gre at Author 
and Crea tor. Would not Socrates himſel'f, think philoſophy 
raiſed and dig'nified, beyond his ut moſt conception, when 
min'iltring to oratory in ſuch glorious purpoſes, Would they 
not all join with one voice to felic itate ſuch a people, and ſay 
O hap'py nation, to whom the nobleſt and molt import! apt 
truths, which were da'rkly ſeen, and as through a mist, by 
only a few', and thoſe the wi ſeſt of the heathen world, are re- 
vealed in full merid/ian light, and like the ſun vidble to a'll 
eyes 3 like that luminary communicatiag L'ght and he'at to 
all, to the lo'w, as well as the high; to the weak in under- 
ſtanding, as well as to thoſe of the molt improved talents. 
And you, ye holy men, highly favoured of Heaven above ail 
others, in whole. divine inſtitution are united al. the grc'ateſt 
powers which God has given to man, let us with love and ad- 
miration contemplate the beau ty of your ſacred function, and 
with wonder and delight examine its ſtupen dqus. frame. 
Happy men, whoſe order muſt command refpec't and reve- 
rence to your perſons; whoſe tal eats muſt conciliate to you 
the eſte em and love of mankind. Employed from your ear- 
lieſt days in treaſuring up kuowlege and wiſdom, not to lie 
conce'aled, like the miſer's ho'ard, but to be diſplayed to the 
ey es of men, enrich/ing the beho'lders, wichout impov exiſſing 
yourſelv'es, and by the very act of communica'tion, iuertaſing 
not dimin'iſhing your ſtore. Thrice happy orators, who enjoy 
all the deli ght. the praiſe, the perfection of your art, with- 
out the difficulties, the la bours, the da'ngers that attended it 
of old. Vou need no pains to procure ſi lence, no arts to en- 
gage attention; the ſanctity of the temple enſures the on'e; 
the impor'tance and intereſting nature of the ſubject to All 
hearers, commands the-oth'er. Secure in your celeftial armour, 
though you attack the wicked with force and might, you need 
fear no“ enemies; and the Philips and Anthonies of the world, 
may be laſhed by you without danger. Equal to us in all the 
arts of captivating the ſenſes, how much more lo'rdly is your 
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© ſway over the imagina'tion, and the pas'sions. What vig'orons 
, flig ts may you not lead fan cy, when freed from the fetters 
* of: mat'ter, through ſpir'ttual regions, and a boundleſs eternity, 
till this! world, . ſhall appear but as a ſpec'k, and its duration, 
© but as a po'int of time. How infinitely more powerful mult the 
« exerttons of ho'pe and fe'ar be, in proportion to the immen ſity 
of their object. Whau were the conqueſts of Alexander or 
« Cz'sar, compared to yours? The'irs, were over men', over 
their breth'ren ; yours, are over the en'emies to human na ture, 
© over fin', and over deathly 7 
But ſhould theſe ſages of antiquity be told that things were 
quite otl/erwiſe ; that vice and libertiniſm were never known to 
have arrived at a greater pit'ch, in an'y age or country; that 
virtue was neglec'ted, or rid'tculed ; and religion, fa'r from an- 
ſwering its en'd, was, together with the prieſthood, held in con- 
tem'pt ; mult they not either conclude, that the people, were 
the moſt ftwpid and hardened in the world; or that the'y who 
were dedicated to the ſer vice of the church, were not prop'erly 
qualified to diſcharge their office. When they ſhould be told 
that no' order ever produced ſuch num'bers of men diſtinguiſhed 
for knowTege and wis'dom ; rema'rkable for pwrity of morals, 
and fanc'tity of life; that their diſcou'rſes in the caufe of religion 
and virtue, were ſome of the no bleſt productions that ever came 
from the wit of man; they would be apt to ſuffer the former 
opinion to take place. But when they ſhould a'lſo be told, that 
in the education of theſe men, though great care was taken to 
inſtruct them in philosophy, and to ſtore their minds with variety 
of knowlege, yet there was not the ſmalleſt attention given to 
the art of commu'nicating theſe to others by ſpee eh; that ſo far 
from training them in the ſtudy and practice of oratory, their 
very firs't principles of ſpeaking were corrup'ted by the moſt ig'- 
norant teachers, and that this error was never afterwards amen'd- 
ed ; that in conſequence of this, they delivered the words of 
tru'th, in the tones of fiction; and that ſome of their preachers, 
the moſt eminent for compoſition, were ſo far from deli'ghting, 
that they diſgus'ted their hearers, by the bad'nefs of their de- 
livery ; the whole wonder, would at once vaniſh. They would 
then ſee that the prieſthood was no longer that pow'erful order 
which they had imagined ; and however robust the bod'y miglit 
appears however beau'tiful the fo'rm ; they would perceive that 
it was {till no' more than form and body, to which the animating 
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ſoul was wanting, to diſpla'y that beauty, by due expres'sion, 
and exert' that vigour, with proper fo'rce. 

Indeed it is ſo evident, that the prop'er a'rms for the uſe of 
the members of the church - mil itant here on earth, for the ſoldiers 
in Chriſt, can Be drawn from no oth'er ſtores, but thoſe of 
oratory, that it is aſtoniſhing how jt could pos'sibly be ſo entirely 
neglec'ted. Nor can this fault be at all imputed to the cler gy, 
but to a defec'tive education. We might as well blame the 
Chineſe wonven for want of the per feet uſe of their limbs in 
walking, as tho'ſe, for want of powers in ſpeaking. Let ſuch 
of the laity as are apt ſo free ly and ſo unjus'tly to throw out their 
cenſures on the clergy in this reſpect, alk themſclv'es, whether 
the'y could do better were they in their place. And have the 
clergy any advan'tage oyer the laity in their courſe of education, 
that we ſhould expect greater perfection from, them in that point ? 
But it will be laid, that as it is more nec eſſary to the clergy, in 
order to the prop er diſebarge of the public duty, they ought to 
take mo're pa'ins to render themſclves perfect in it. Tis 
granted ; and as it is evidently their in tereſt to be poſſeſſed of 
this accompliſhment, ſo it is their wiſh /; and [ believe that num- 
bers of them have tried all the me'ans in their power to attain it, 
But will all the pains in the world make men ſee their own ha- 
bit'ual faults contracted from childhood; or if! they ſee them, 
will they point out the ways of amen'ding them. If a perſon 
were ear ly taught to ſing” in a very bad' taſte, and continued to 
practice in that ſtyle to man'hood, would he find it eaſy to 
cha'nge it, upon being told that his manner was bad? Could 
he have any ho'pes of doing ſo, without putting himſelf into the 
hands of a proper master? This is enough to elu'cidate the 
whole. The man who has been ill taught to ſing” , or contracted 
a bad manner from imitation, may be ſet right, becauſe there 
are ſkilful masters to be found in the art of muſic. But the 
man who has been ill taught to re/ad, or has contracted a bad habit 
of ſpe'aking, has no hopes of a cu're, becauſe there are no! 
{kilful maſters in the art of delivery to be found ; and without 
ſuch aid, he muſt ever uſe that mode of utterayce, which is 
habit ual to him. If indeed there were eſtabliſhments made for 
the regular te 'aching of that art, ſo as that it ſhould become a 
neceſſary part of education; any one deſtined to holy orders, 
who ſhould neglect the means of improving himſelf, in ſo im- 
portant a branch of his profeſſion, would jus'tly deſerve cen ſure; 
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nay in that“ esſe, it is highly probable that it would become a 
nec eſſary qualification to the admission into the holy office. 

If there be any one who ſhould, in oppoſition to what has been ad- 
vanced make uſe of the common- place arguments to ſhew, that ora: 
© tory is not ouly unnec'effary, but even unfit' to be uſed in the pulpit; 
I ſhall anſwer him in the words of a man, who mult be allowed 
to be of undoubted authority, I mean St. Auſtin z; who in his 
fourth book on the Chriſtian doctrine has the following paſſage. 
« Since it is by the art of rhetoric that people are enabled to el. 
tabliſh tru'e and falſe opinions, who' ſhall dare to ſay that 
truth ſhould be withou't arms, in the perſons of thoſe who 
arg to defend' it againſt falſehood? Can' it be believed that 
thoſe who endeavour to enforce a falſe doctrine, ſhould be 
ſkilled in the art of conciliating to themſelves the good-will 
and atten'tion of their are their addres's; and that 
thoſe who ſupport the cauſe of tru'th, ſhould not“ be poſſeſſed 
of this ſkill? That the ore, ſhould ſpeak of what is fa'lle, 
with brev'i ity and veriſimil itude; and the oth'er, ſhall diſcourſe 
of what is true, in ſo te'dious, diſgus'ting, and unnatural 
a manner, as to give pa in to their hearers, and make them 
think their doctrines not credible ; that tho'fe, ſhould com- 
bat truth with falſe arguments, and eſtabliſh falle opinions; 
and that the 'ſe, ſhould neither be capable of defen ding, what 
is true, nor of confu'ting, what is falſe; that the fo'rmer, 
ſhould have ſuch power over the minds of their hearers, as to 
lead them whith'er they pleate ; that they ſhould be able to 
excite in them altoniſhment, ſad neſs, or joy“; that they ſhould 
an/imate, mo've, and turn them as they think proper; and 
that the latter, ſhould remain cold, unaffec ting, and with- 
out power; who can be fo abſurd' as to admit fo extravagant 
a thought? Since therefore eloquence, which has a prodigious 

power in perſuading people either to falſe or tru'e opinions, 

lies open to all who are inclined to make uſe of it, what' can 
be the reaſon that the good' do not employ themſelves in 
© acquiring an art, ſo nec effary for the defence of truth? Such” 
were the ſentiments of that gre'at man, who proved experimen'tally 
the jus'tneſs of his doctrine. The chie'f labour of whoſe life was, 
the cultivation of the orato rial powers; and who has recorded 
many won derful effects produced by them on multitudes, 

In ſhort, when' was it that Chriſtianity made its rap'td prog“ 
reſs? It was in the early days, when the talents for el#cution 
were 
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were cultivated by the min'iſtry, and when the preachers ſpoke 
with force and power. When” was it that its progreſs was 
ſlopiped, and gave way to infidelity? It was in latter times, 
after the revival of letters ; when the powers of {pee'ch were ne- 


| glec'ted, and thoſe of writing were ſub'ſtituted in their place. 


The fo'rm of preaching remained, but the ſpir it was gone. 
The divines changed their ſharp ſword for a foil, which only 
ſerved to invite the attacks of their enemies; nor were their 
bucklers of pa'per, found of ſuthc'ient ſtrength, to reſiſt the edge 
of fa'tire, and the keen-poinced ſting of rid'icule, What' is 
there now wanting, but to reſtore to the clergy the uſe of their 
tru'e weapon? Let there be but half the pains taken bout the 
ton/gue, that are now employed about the pen' ; let the caule of 
the living God', be pleaded by the living voice; religion, will 
once again rear her head; morality will flouriſh ; and. vice 
and infidelity, will ſoon quit” the field, 


/ 


— — 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 
FROM THE SPECTATOR, &c. 


THE well reading of the common-prayer is of great import- 


ance, and ſo much neglected, that I take the liberty to offer to 


your confideration ſome particulars on that ſubject. And what 
mor2 worthy your obſervation than this? A thing ſo public, and 
of ſo high conſequence. It is indeed wonderful, that the fre- 
quent exerciſe of it ſhould not make the performers of that duty 
more expert in it. This inability, as I conceiye, proceeds from 
the little care that is taken of their reading, one boys, and at 
ſchool, where, when they are got into Latin, they are looked upon 


as above Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly neglected, or at 


leaſt read to very little purpoſe, without any due obſervations 
made to them of the proper accent and manner of reading; by 
this means they have acquired ſuch ill habits as will not eaſily be 
removed. The only way that 1 know of to remedy this, is to 
propoſe ſome perſon of great ability that way as a pattern for 
them; example being moſt eſfectual to convince the learned, ag 
well as iuſtruct the ignorant. | | | 
You mult know, Sir, I have been a conſtant frequenter of the 
ſervice of the church of England for above theſe four years laſt 


paſt, 
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certain gentleman- like familiarity of tone, and mend the language 


EN 


paſt, and until Sunday was ſeyen- night never diſcovered, to fa 
great a degree, the excellency of the common-prayer. When 
being at St. James's Garlick-Hill church, I heard the ſervice 
read ſo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and ſo fervently, that it was 
next to an impoſſibility to be inattentiye. My eyes and my 
thoughts could not wander as uſual, but were confined to m 

prayers, I then conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Almighty, 
and not to a beautiful face. And when | reflected on my former 
performances of that duty, I found I had run it over as a matter 
of form, in compariſon to the manner in which I then diſcharged 
it. My mind was really affected, and fervent wiſhes accompanied 
my words. The Confeſſion was read with ſuch reſigned humility, 
the Abſolution with ſuch a comfortable authority, the Thank(- 
givings with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thofe affections 
of the mind in a manner I never did before. To remedy therefore 
the grievance above complained of, I humbly propoſe, that this 
excellent Reader, upon the next and every annual aſſembly of 
the clergy of Sion-College, and all other conventions, ſhould 
read prayers before them. For then thoſe that are afraid of 
ſtretching their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will leagn 
to read with clearneſs, loudneſs, and ſtrength. Others that af- 
fe& a rakiſh negligent air by folding their arms and lolling on 
their book, will be taught a decent behaviour, and comely erec- 
tion of body. Thoſe that read ſo faſt as if impatient of their 
work, may learn to ſpeak deliberately, There is another ſort of 
perſons whom I call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no 
ſet meaſure ; theſe pronounce five or fix words with great delj- 
beration, and the five or fix {ſubſequent ones with as great celerity ; 
the firſt part of a ſentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part with a ſubmiſſive one : ſometimes again, with one 
ſort of a tone, and immediately after with a very different one. 
Theſe gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an evenneſs of 
voice and delivery, and all who are innocent of theſe affectations, 
but read with ſuch an indifferency, as if they did not under- 
ſtand the language, may then be informed of the art of reading 
movingly and fervently, how to place the emphaſis, and give the 
proper accent to each word, and how to vary the voice according 
to the nature of the ſentence. There is certainly a very great 
difference between the reading a Prayer and a Gazette, which I 
beg of you to inform a ſet of readers, who affect, forſootb, a 
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as they go on, crying inſtead of „ pardoneth and abſolveth,“ 
« pardons and abſolves.” Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcho- 
lars, and would think it an unpardonable fin to read Virgil or 
Martial with fo little taſte as they do Divine Service. 

As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in various Diſſenting 
Congregations, you find inſignificant words and phraſes raiſed 
by a lively vehemence; in our own churches, the moſt exalted 
fenſe depreciated, by a difpaſſionate indolenee. If the gentle- 
men who err in this kind would pleaſe to recolle& the many 
pleaſantries they have read upon thoſe who recite good things 
with an ill grace, they would go on to think that what in that 
caſe is only ridiculous, in themſelves is impious. | But leaving 
this to their own refle&ions, I ſhall conclude with what Cæſar 
faid upon the irregularity of tone in one who read before. him, 
« Do you read or ſing? If you ſing, you ſing very ill.” 

SPECTATOR, Vol. 2, No. 147. 
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ON ORATORIAL DELIVERY, 
By MR. ADDISON, 


MOST foreign writers who have given any character of the 
Engliſh nation, whatever vices they aſcribe to it, allow in general, 
that the people are naturally modeſt. It proceeds perhaps from 
this our national virtue, that our orators are obſerved to make 
uſe of leſs geſture or action than thoſe of other countries. Our 
preachers ſtand ſtock {till in the pulpit, and will not ſo much as 
move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the world. We meet 
with the ſame ſpeaking ſtatues at our bar, and in all public 
places of debate. Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſiream, without thoſe ſtrainings of the voice, motions of the 
body, and majeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated 
in the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and 
death in cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our. zeal 
breaks out in the fineſt tropes and figures, it is not able to ftir a 
limb about us. | have heard it obſerved more than once, by thoſe 
who have ſeen Italy, that an untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh 
all the beauties of Italian pictures, becauſe the poſtures which are 

| | , expreſſed 
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expreſſed in them are often ſuch as ate peculiar to that coun. 
try, One who has not ſeen an Italian in the pulpit, will not 
know what to make of that noble geſture in Raphael's picture 
of St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the apoltle is repreſented 
25 lifting up both his arms, and pouring opt the thunder of his 
thetoric amidft an audience of Pagan philoſophers. * 
It is certain, that proper geſtures and veheni; 
the voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a pus * 
are a kind of comment to what he utters, anch force every thing 
be ſays, with weak hearers, better than the MH eſt argument hie 
can make ule of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the fame time that they 
ſhew the ſpeaker is in earneſt, and affected himſelf with what he 
fo paſſionately recommends to othere. Violent geſture and vocife- 
ration naturally ſhake the hearts 0? the fgnorant, and fill them 
with a Kind of religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than 
to {ce women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing; as in England 
we very frequently ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elaborate 
diſcourſes of piety, who would be warmed, and tranſported out of 
themſelves, by the bellowing and diſtortions of enthuſiaſm. 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an emotion of voice 
and body, has ſuch an influence on men's minds, what might we 
not expect from many of thoſe admirable diſcourſes which are 
extant in our tongue, were they delivered with a becoming fer- 

vour, and with the moſt agreeable graces of voice and geſture ? 
Me are told that the great Latin orator very much impaired his 
health by the laterum contentio, the vehemence of action, with 
which he uſed to deliver himſelf. The Greek orator · was like- 
wiſe ſo very famous for this particular in rh&oric, that one of 
his antagoniſts, whom he had baniſhed frot Athens, reading 
over the oration which had procured his banihment, and ſeeing 

"his friends admire it, could not forbear e ems if they were 

I 


ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, how. much more they 
would have been alarmed, had they heard bi actually throwing 
out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence. oy 7 


- - 


How cold and dead a figure, in compariſoſ theſe two great 
men, does an orator often make at the Britiſſ bar, holding up 

| his head, with the moſt infipid ſerenity, and*Rroking the fides 
of a long wig that reaches down to his middle? The truth of it 
is, there is often nothing more ndiculons than the geſtures of an 
6 | Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſpeaker ; ＋ ſee ſome of them running their hands into 
as far 


their pockets as ever they-can thruſt them, and others 
looking with great attention on a piece of paper that has nothing 
written on it ; you may ſee many a ſmart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it-into ſeveral different cocks, examin- 


ing ſometimes the lining of it, and ſometimes the button, during 


the whole courſe of his harangue. A deaf man would think he 
was cheapning a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate 
of the Britiſh nation. I remember, when I was a young man, 
and uſed to frequent Weſtminſter-hall, there was a counſellor 
who never pleaded without a piece of packthread in his hand, 
which he ufed to twiſt about a thumb or a finger all the while he 
was ſpeaking : the wags of thoſe days uſed to call it the thread 
of his diſconrſe, for he was unable to utter a word without it. 
One of his clients, who was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from 
him one day in the midſt of his pleading ; but he had better 
have let it alone, for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. 

| j SPECTATOR, Vol. 6, No, 407. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 
FROM THE SPECTATOR, &c. 


[ 


CICERO concludes his celebrated books De Oratore, with 
ſome precepts for pronunciation and action, without which part, 
he affirms, the beſt orator in the world can never ſucceed ; and 
an indifferent one, who is maſter of that, ſhall gain much greater 
applauſe. What could make a ſtronger impreſſion, ſays he, than 
thoſe exclamations of Gracchus,—* Whither ſhall I turn? Wretch 
that Iam! to what place betake myſelf? Shall I go to the 
* capitol? Alas! it is overflowed with my brother's blood. Or 
* ſhall Iretire to my own houſe ? Yet there I behold my mother 
* plunged in miſery, weeping and defpairing !'—Theſe breaks 
and turns of paſſion, it ſeems, were ſo enforced by the eyes, voice, 


and geſture of the ſpeaker, that his very enemies could not re- 


frain from tears. TI inſiſt, ſays Tully, upon this the rather, 
N | B b becauſe 


ED. 
becaufe our orators, who are as it were actors of the truth itſelf, 


have quitted this manner of ſpeaking ; and the players, who are 


but the imitators of truth, have taken it up. 

I ſhall therefore purſue the hint he has bere given me, and 
for the ſervice of the Britiſh ſpeaker, ſhall copy ſome of the rules 
which this great Roman maſter has laid down ; yet without con- 
fining myſelf wholly to his thoughts or words: and to adapt 
this eflay the more to the purpoſe for which I intend it, inſtead 
of the examples, he has inſerted in his diſcourſe out of the ancient 
tragedies, I ſhall make uſe of parallel paſſages out of the moſt 
celebrated of our own, | 5 

The deſign of art is to aſſiſt action as much as poſſible in the 
repreſentation of nature; for the appearance of reality is that 
which moves us in all repreſentations, and theſe have always the 
greater force, the nearer they approach to nature, and the leſs 
they ſhow of imitation. | | 

Nature herſelf has aſſigned, to every emotion of the ſoul, its 
peculiar caſt of the countenance, tone of voice, and manner or 
geſture, through the whole perſon ; all the features of the face 
and tones of the voice, anſwer, like ſtrings upon muſical inſtru- 
ments, to the impreſſions made on them by the mind. Thus the 
ſounds of the voice, according to the various touches, which 
raiſe them, form themſelves into an accute or grave, quick or 
flow, loud or ſoft tone. Theſe too may be ſubdivided into va- 
rious kinds of tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracted, 
the diffuſe, the continued, the intermitted, the broken, abrupt, 
winding, ſoftened, or elevated. Every one of theſe may be em- 
ployed with art and judgment; and all ſupply the actor, as co- 
lours do the painter, with an expreſſive variety. | 
Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raiſed, and hurry- 
ing ſound. The paſfionate character of King Lear, as it is ad- 
mirably drawn by Shake/pzar, abounds with the ſtrongeſt inſtances 


of this kind. 


© ———— Death! Confuſion!” 
% Fiery hat quality ?—why Gloſter ! Gloſter / 
« [qd ſpeak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 
The King would ſpeak with Cornwall; the dear father 
„Would with his daughter ſpeak ; commands her ſervice : 
« Are they inform'd of this My breath and blood !— 
„ Fiery? the fiery Duke ?—Tell the hot Duke; - 
© Go, tell the Duke and his wife, I'd ſpeak with them 1 
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ce Now, reſently : bid them come forth and hear me, 


« Or at their chamber-door Pll beat the drum 
Till it cry, fleep to death.” 


Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite different, flexible, 
flow, interrupted, and modulated in a, mournful tone; as in that 
pathetical ſoliloquy of cardinal Wolſey on his fall. 


«© Farewell !—a long farewell to all my greatneſs! 
“ This is the ſtate of man to day he puts forth 
«© The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, I 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon himz ' + 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, | 
„And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
« His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
* And then he falls as I do.” 


We have likewiſe a fine example of this in the whole 5 of 
Andromache in The Diftrefl Mother, particularly in theſe lines, 


4 I'll go, and in the anguiſh of my heart 
«© Weep o'er my child If he , die, my life 
« 1s wrapt in hig, I ſhall not long ſurvive. 
« Tis for his ſake, that. I have ſuffer'd life, 
« Groan'd in captivity, "and our-lived HeRor, 
« Yes, my Aſtyanax, we'll go together! 
«© "Together to the realms of night we'll go; 
% There to thy raviſh'd eyes thy Sire I'll ſhow, E 
And point him out among the ſhades below.“ 


F ear expreſſes itſelf in a low, heſitating, and abje& ſound. 
If the reader conſiders the following ſpeech of Lady Macbeth, 
while her huſband is about the murder of Duncan and his grooms, 
he will imagine her even affrighted with the ſound of her own 
voice while ſhe is ſpeaking it. —_ 


« Alas! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
«© And ' tis not done; the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us—Hark II laid the daggers ready; 
* He could not miſs them. Had he not reſembled 
« My father as he ſlept, I had done it!“ 


Courage aſſumes a firm and lofty tone, as in that ſpeech of 
Don Sebaſtian, 5 
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« Here ſatiate all your fury; ir ꝛ 0b 
„Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, . 21 


L have a ſoul that, like an ample mield, 
„ Can take in all, and verge enough for more.“ 


Pleaſure diſſolves into a luxurious, mild, tender, and mum 
modulation; as in the following lines in Caius Marius : 


4. Lavinia! O there” s muſick in the name, 
T bat ſoftening me to infant tenderneſs, Fa: 
« Makes my: heart ſpring like the firſt leaps of life. TO... 


Perplexity is different from all theſe; grave, but not be. 
moaning, with an earneſt, uniform tone of voice; as in chat cele- 
brated ſpeech of Hamlet : | 


© To be, or not to be hat is the queſtion ;. 4 all 1 
« Whether *tis nobler in the mind, to fuffer TER” 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
% Or to take arms againſt a. ſea of troubles, 
And, by oppoſing, end them. To die,—to fleep ;— 
No more ;—and by a ſleep to ſay we end 
„The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
% That fleſh is heir to; 'tis a conſummation 
66 Deren, to be wiſh'd. To die ; to fleep . 
Jo ſleep! perchance to dream; Ay; there's the rub ; 
« For m that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
„% When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
« Muſt give us pauſe ;—There's the reſpect 


„ That makes calamity of ſo long life; 


% For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
The oppreſſors wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
% The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 

« The inſolence of office, and the fpurns _ 

„That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

« When he himſelf might his quietus make 

„ With 4 bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 

«© To groan and ſweat under a' weary life; 

« But that the dread of ſomething after death, — 

„% The undiſcofer'd country, from whoſe born 


No traveller returns, - puzzles the will; 


« And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 


„Thau fly to others that we know not of ? 
« Thus 


us 


figure 
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„Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 

Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action.“ 


As all theſe varieties of voice are to be directed by the ſenſe, 
ſo the action is to be directed by the voice, and with a beautiful 
propriety, as it were to enforce it. The arm, which by a ſtrong 

ully calls the Orator's weapon, is to be ſometimes raiſed 
and extended, and the hand, by its motion, ſometimes to lead, 
and ſometimes to follow the words as they are uttered. 'The 
ſtamping of the foot too has its proper expreſſion in contention, | 
anger, or abſolute command, But the face is the epitome of 
the whole man, and the eyes are as it were the epitome of the 
face; for which reaſon, he ſays, the beſt judges among the 
Romans were not extremely pleaſed, even with Roſcius himſelf 
in his maſk. No part of the body beſides the face, is capable 
of as many changes as there are different emotions in the mind, 
and of expreſſing them all by thoſe changes. Nor is this to 
be done without the accompaniment of 'the eyes; therefore 
Theophraſtus called one, who barely rehearſed * ſpeech with 
his eyes fixed, an abſent Actor. 

As the countenance admits of ſo great variety, it requires 
alſo great judgment to govern it. Not that the form of the face 
is to be ſhifted on every occaſion, leſt it turn to farce and buf- 
foonery ; but it is certain, that the eyes have a wonderful power 
of marking the emotions of the mind, ſometimes by a ſtedfaſt 
look, ſometimes by a careleſs one, now by a ſudden regard, then 
by a joyful ſparkling, as the ſenſe of the words is diverſified : 
for action is, as it were, the ſpeech of the features and limbs, and 
muſt therefore conform itſelf always to the ſentiments of the 


ſoul. And it may be obſerved, that in all which relates to the 


geſture, there is a wonderful force implanted by nature; fince 
the vulgar, the unſkilful, and even the moſt barbarous are 
chiefly affected by this. None are moved by the ſound of words 
but thoſe who underſtand the language: and the ſenſe of many 
things is loſt upon men of a dull apprehenſion: but action is a 
univerſal tongue; all men arg ſubject to the ſame paſſions, and 

. conſequently 


—— 
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conſequently know the ſame marks of them in others, by which 
they themſelves expreſs. them. 1 

There is another thing which my author does not think too 
minute to inſiſt on, though it is purely mechanical; and that 
is the right pitching of the voice. On this occaſion he tells 
the ory of. Gracchus, who employed a ſervant with a little 
ivory. pipe to ſtand behind him and give him the right pitch, as 
often as he wandered too ſar from the proper modulation. Every 
voice, ſays Tully, has its particular medium and compaſs, and 
the ſweetneſs of ſpeech conſiſts in leading it through all the 
variety of tones naturally, and without touching any extreme. 
Therefore, ſays he, leave the pipe at home, but carry the ſenſe 
of the cuſtom with You, | 


The Rvutts for #Dirfvixe preſerides in the W pages, 
particularly 3 as to action, are in various paſſages ſtrongly incul- 
cated and enforced by Shakeſpear; for inſtance, in the conduct 
which the mother of Coriolanus recommends to her ſon, on an 
occaſion of addreſſing che citizens of Rome. | 


% W-Þ pr 'ythee now, my ſon, 

© Goto them, with thy bonnet in thy hand, 

„ And thus far having ſtretch'd it, there be with them, 
« Thy knee buſſing the ſtones, (for i in ſuch buſineſs | 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
«© More learned than the cars,) waving thy head, 

„ Which often, thus, correcting thy four heart, 

* Now humble, as the ripelt mulberry 

« That will not hold the handling: or, ſay to them, 
Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
„% Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou doſt confeſs, 

« Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 

« In aſking their good loves: &c.“ 


Hamlet's ſeaſonable advice to the players, though neceſſarily 
conciſe, may likewiſe prove an inſtructive Leſſon on Delivery, 
not unworthy the attention of our oratorial practitioners, what- 
ever their department. 


« Speak the ſpeech, I pray Par, as I pronounc'd it to you, 
« trippingly on the tongue: Bur if you mouth it, as many 
Jof our Players do, I had as lieve the town-crier ſpoke 
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my lines. And do not ſaw the air too much with your hand, 
thus, but uſe all gently; for in the very torrent, tempeſt, 
and, as I may ſay, whirlwind of your paſſion, you muſt ac- 
855 and beget a temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs. 

„it offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſtious, periwig- 
pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the 
ears of the groundlings ; who, for the moſt part, are capable of 


any but inexplicable dumb ſhews, and noife : I would 


have fuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing Termagant; it out- 
herods Herod. Pray you avoid it. Be not toò tame neither; 
but let your own diſcretion be your tut6r. Suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action, with this ſpecial ob- 
ſervance, that you o'erſtep not the modeſty of nature; for any 
thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe of playing, whoſe 
end, both at firſt and now, was and is, to hold, as *twere, the 
mirrour up to nature; to ſhew virtue her own feature; {corn 
her own image, and the very age and body of. the time, his 
form and preſſure. Now this overdone, or come tardy of, tho 
it make the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve : the cenſure of which one, muſt, in your allowance, 
o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be Players 
that I have ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly 
(not to ſpeak it prophanely) that neither having the accent 
of chriſtians, nor the gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have ſo 
ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have thought fome of nature's 
journey-men, had made men, and not made them well; they 
imitated humanity ſo abominably. And let thoſe, that play 
your Clowns ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them; for 
there be of them that will themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome 
quantity of barren ſpeQators to laugh too; though in the mean 
time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the Play be then to be confi- 
dered : That's villainous; and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambition 


in the fool that uſes it,” | £ 


The following ErisrIESs addreſſed to] two young Dwines, by 


Dr. Byrom, “ of Mancheſter, notwithſtanding the ſingularity of 
the ſtyle, feem written with ſo much good humour and good 
ſenſe, and contain precepts as well as advice fo much to the pur- 


Pole, 


' * Author of the elegant paſtoral ballad, My Time, O, ye Muſes, &c. 
printed in the 8th Volume of the Spectator; Inventor of the Univerſal 
Short Hand; F. R. S. and ſometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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poſe, that I do not heſitate to inſert them here, and recommend 


them to the ſerious peruſal of every candidate for holy orders. 


ADVICE TO PREACH SLOW. 


BRETHREN, this comes to let you know 
That I would have you to preach ſlow; 

To give the words of a diſcourſe 

Their proper time, and life, and force; 

To urge what you think fit to ſay, f 

In a ſedate, pathetic way; 

Grave and deliberate, as tis fit 

To comment upon holy writ. 

Many a good ſermon gives diſtaſte, 

By being ſpoke in too much haſte; _ 
Which, had it been pronounc'd with leiſure, 
Would have been liſten'd to with pleaſure : 
And thus the preacher often gains 

His labour only for his pains ; 

As (if you doubt it) may appear 

From every Sunday in the year. 

For how indeed can one expect 
The beſt diſcourſe ſhould take effect, 
Unleſs the maker thinks it worth 
Some care and pains to ſet, it forth? 
What ! does he think the pains, he took 
To write it fairly in a book, 
Will do the bulineſs? not a bit— 
It muſt be ſpoke as well as writ. 

What is a ſermon, good or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 
To hear ſome people, when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, 
And neither raiſe a word, nor ſink, 
Our learned biſhops, one wou'd think, 
Had taken ſchool-boys from the rod, 
To make ambaſſadors of God. 

So perfect is the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
He that from thence ſhall take his dene 
And time to have it underſtood, © 
His ſermon cannot but be good: 

If he will needs be preaching ſtuff, 
No time indeed is ſhort enough; 


L'en 
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Will ſoon fill up their proper, places: 
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E*en let * read it like a letter, 
The ſooner it is done, the better. 

Bur for a man that has a head, 
Like yours or mine, I'd like to hate ſaid, 
That can upon occaſion raiſe, _ 
A jult remark, a proper phraſſ ; 
For ſuch a one to run along. row 
Tumbling: the accents o'er His tongue; 
Shows only that a man at once, 
May be a ſcholar and a dunce. 

In point of ſermons, *tis confeſt, 
Our Engliſh Clergy make the beft : 


But this appears, we mult confeſs, 


Not from the pulpit, but the preſs - 


They manage, with disjointed. fill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And, what ſcems paradox at firſt, 


They write the beſt, and preach the worſt. 
Both excellencies would unite, e 

Wou'd they but ſpeak as well as write, 

The outward action being taught, 

To ſhew the ſtrength of inward thought : 

Now, to do this; our ſhort;hand ſchool” 

Lays down this plain and genetal rule,” 

T ake time enough———all Aker graces 


ON PREAGHING, BAT, EMBOAE. | | 


THE hint I gave, ſom time ago, 
Brethren, about your preaching ſlo w-, 
Vou took it ſeems; and thereupon 
Could make two ſermons out of one: 
Now this regard to former lines, 1 
Paid ſo ſucceſsfully, inclines e m 4 
To ſend advice the ſecond: part: 
Try if you cannot preach by bear. 
Be not alarm'd, as if regard eee Ve gg 
To this would prove ſo very bard; 1 | 
Ce e '". The 
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The firſt admoniſhment you fear'd | * 
Would ſo turn out, till it PR 
That cuſtom, only, made to ſeem, 
So difficult in your eſteem, = 
What, upon trial, now procures 
Your hearers eaſe, and alſo yours. 
Do but conſider how the caſe 
Now ftands in fact, in every . Pg 
= All Chriſtendom, al around, 
| Except on our reformed ground: 
| The greateſt part, untaught to XY 
1 A preacher's reading from a book, 
Would ſcarce advance within his revel, © 
Or, then, acknowlege him to preach. 
| Long after preaching firſt began, 
| How unconceiv'd a reading” plan ! 
The riſe of which, whatever date 
B May be aſſign'd to it, is late: 
From all antiquity remote 
The manuſcriptal reading rote: 
| No need, no reaſon prompted, then, 
| The pulpit to conſult the pen. 
| However well prepar'd before, 
By pondering, or by writing ofer | 
l What he ſhould ſay, ſtill it was 8a 
{ By him that preach'd ; it was not xEAD: 
Could ancient memory, then, better 
Forbear the poring o'er the letter, 
Brethren, than yours? if you'll but try, 
That fact I'll venture to deny. 
Moderns, of late, give proofs enod, 
Too many, as it ſeems to you) 
hat matters of religious kind, 
Stor'd up within the thoughtful mind, 
With any care aud caution ſtor'd, n 
Sufficient utterance afford, © 
To tell an audience what they think; 
Without the help of pen'and ink. 
How apt to think too, is the throng, 
A preacher ſhort, a reader long 
Claiming, itſelf, to be the bock 
That ſhould attract a paſtor's look: 


1 
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If you lament a careleſs age 

Averſe to hear the pulpit page, 

Speak from within, not from without, 

And heart to heart will turn about. 
Try tit; and if you can't ſucceed, 

*Twill then be right for you to read; 

Altho' the heart, if that's your choice, 

Muſt {till accompany the voice; 

And tho? you ſhould ſucceed; and take 

The hint, you muſt not, merely, make 

Preaching extempore the view, 

But EX ETERNITATE too, 


T .4: HARA EN ©: 
ON CLERGYMEN PREACHING POLITICS. 


INDEED, Sir Peter, I could wiſh, I own, 

That parſons would let politics alone ; 

Plead, if they will, the cuſtomary plea, 

For ſuch like talk, when o'er a diſh of tea; 

But when they teaze us with it from the pulpit, 
I own, Sir Peter, that I cannot gulp it. 

If on their rules a Fuftice ſhould intrench, 
And pteach, ſuppoſe, a ſermon, from the bench, 
Would you not think your brother magiſtrate 
Was touch'd a little in his hinder pate ? 

Now which is worſe, © Sir Peter, on the total, 
The Lay Vagary, or the Sacerdotal ? 

In ancient times, when preachers preach'd indeed 
Their ſermons, ere the Learned learnt to read, 
Another ſpirit, and another life, 

Shut the church doors againſt all party flrife : 
Since then, how often heard, from ſacred roſtrums, 
The lifeleſs din of Whig and 7 ory noſtrums / 
*Tis wrong, Sir Peter, I inſiſt upon't ; 
To common ſenſe *tis plainly an affront : 
The parſon leaves the Chriftian in the lurch, 
Whene'er he brings his politics to church; 
His cant, on either ſide, if he calls preaching, 
The man's wrong · headed, and his brains want bleaching. 


1 N Recall 


againſt it. 


„ 


Recall the time from conquering. William's reign, 


And gueſs the fruits of ſuch a preaching vein : 


How oft its nonſenſe muſt have veer'd about, 
Juſt as the politics were in, or out: 

The pulpit govern'd by no goſpel data, 

But new ſucceſs ſtill mending old errata. 

Were | a king (God bleſs me) I ſhould hate 
My chapiains meddling; with affairs of ſtate; | 
Nor would my ſubjects, I ſhould think, be fond, 
Whenever theirs the Bible went beyond; | 
How well, methinks, we both ſhould live together, 


If theſe good folks would keep within their tether! 
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„ on RUD TCE. 
1.SHALL cloſe this part of the Work with ſtrictures on the 


ſubject of prejudice, by way of anticipation againſt ſurpriſe at a n 


freedoms I may be thought to have taken with common and 1e- 
ceived, opinions; as well as becauſe prejudice is the greateſt ob- 
ſtruction to real knowlege that ever ſpread a veil over it. The 


flirſt ſtep to virtue, ſay moraliſts, is to diveſt ourſelves of vice: 


and, by parity of reaſoning, the leading effort to adorn the mind 
is to purge it of prejudige, which, like ſlime, muddles the 
tranſparent fountain of truth. 
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| hed, with every evil that the malice of a little mind can invent. 
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From individuals the rage extends to numerous parties; and: 


whole communities are forced; by dint of tyranmy, to enliſt in 
the cauſe. It is a diverting ſpectacle to ſee oppoſite ſets of to- 
legged wolves, at a country election, foaming: and worrying one 
another, they know not why, in defence of candidates, who 
are regaled by their limplicity, and purpoſe: to ſell them at the 
earlieſt market. a em a ), $124 | 
True friendſhip and harmony can ſubſiſt only where there is 
nearly a uniformity” of opinions; and uniformity” of opinion 
cannot ſafely be conſtructed? on any other baſis! thaw that of 
general truths; which continue invariably the ſame! | 
Prejudice and error, it muſt he owned; have united com- 
panions in a cauſe, and been productive of hearty: friendſttipy 
on ſome occafions, equally with truth itfelf ;; bur they are un- 
certain foundations to truſt to, perpetually changing as tethpers/ 
change. Phe vulgar, who are confined by the ſtrangelt fetter 
of prejudice, are eternally jarring, in confequence of their Blind- 
neſs,” which ſuffers them to diſquiet one another, in obedience to 
every tranſport of paffion. Men, whoſe underſtandings are re- 
fined; on che other hand, happily coincide by #certain ſympathy; 
in their opinions, and live-in harmony. Phe general views they 
have of things ſuperſede particular errors, which are the feeds'of 
diſſenfion, and conjointly operate to uuiverſal peace. | 
1 would not have it ſuppoſed 1 mean to ſay, that all men of 
ſenſe agree in every particular. Such à harmony is utterly in- 
compatible with human nature, and would terminate in @ general 
ſtagnation. Of the millions that inhabit our globe, there are 
not any two who completely reſemble each other; nor ſhould 
we with for ſuch a utiverfality. A variety of views aud ob- 
jets, a variety of offices and oceupations, a variety of odours aud 
favours, a variety of pleafures and amuſements, call for a variety 
of taltes, tempers, and choices, or the bounty of Natute is loſt, 
Muft the” fprightly Mira pine for à lover becauſe Eugenius 
affects a melting maid? or muſt the languiſhing Delia die unbleſt 
becauſe Florio is taken with lirelier attractions? The queen of 
beamy anfwers, No: her deeree is, that Maria ſhobld be happy 
in the poffeſſiom of Florio, and Delia be the choice of her Eu- 
genius : that both the pairs ſhoald live in harmony as friends, 
and differ only about the object of their love. 
Reaſon will not evince that what is agreaible to the palate of 
one, miſt likewiſe pleaſe the tuſte of other. Phe pores and 
particles of our organs are variouſly diſpoſed and conſtructed, 
and 


* 
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and produce not in every one the ſame flavour: the tempers of 
men are different, and are differently affected by objects in them- 
ſelves the ſame. Brutus might, {ſacrifice a bofom- friend to the 
public, and aſſaſſinate Cæſar; while another, warmed with the 
feelings of a friend, could not, in the precarious hope of ſerving 
his country, reſiſt the impulſes of private affection. We may par- 
don, nay, even applaud. both for their virtues, as much as we 
ſhould condemn them if they concurred in the ſchemes of ambition 
abſtracted from the ties of friendſhip, Primary and leading truths 
are not ſubject to variation, in poliſhed minds, as dependent on 
9 and unaltexable principles. To injure another without 
a cauſe cannot he juſtified by the; moſt ſubtle ſophiſtry, or the 
moſt eloquent; harangue. Reaſon condemns it on certain data, 
admitted by every one exempt from prejudice. And if we allow, 
with, Pope, that there are but few certain truths in the world, we 
cannot fo far yindicate Pyrrhoniſm, as to grant that there are 
none at all. in % 07 444} 40 [35 BW. T9 | ' ' 
Prejudice is the more dangerous, as it bears the ſemblance of 
truth, bringing juſt, conclufions from falſe ptemiſes, and is on that 
- account, with more difficulty avoided, An open foe is leſs to be 
dreaded than a ſecret flattering enemy, becauſe we are aware of 
him: and it may even, be queſtioned if the votaries of prejudice 
are not more convinced, of the reality of thoſe abſurdities they 
entertain, than the moſt; rational philoſopher is of any general 
truth he believes. Narrow minds are ever obſtinate in their opi- 
nions: clear underſtandings are more diffident in dec: ding, better 
acquainted with the apiſh chicanery of error, and more open to 
conviction when afforded then. 
© + There is no bound ſet to this ape of truth. To what lengths 
has not prejudice led men? Abſurdities, that brutes would be 
ſhocked, at, have been believed by men. Onions and crocodiles 
have been adored as gods. The moſt intolerable nonſenſe of 
the moſt extravagant genius has been, by the power of prejudice, 
received with the honours of truth, and propagatec. 
When we ſee a lunatic, with all his wildneſs about him, we 
are naturally led to afford him our pity. The diſeaſe of mind 
he labours unden is regarded as one of the greateſt evils that can 
beſal a human being: the tendereſt concern is expreſſed in en- 
deavours to recal his fugitive ſenſes, and phyſical Wit is applied to 
for relief. But prejudice, which is a partial lunacy, is nurſed 
and cheriſhed. No pity is afforded to this ſpec:cs of infanity ; 
| | | no 
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no cure is ſought for one agitated by this demon of abſurdity : 
he is not eſteemed a demoniac, though his madneſs extends to 
the ſubverſion of unity, friendſhip, and every bleſſing ia life. 
If we nicely examine the matter, we ſhall find that the greater 
part of received notious are not the refult of reflection, but that 
they are derived by patrimonial inheritance; - Prejudices deſcend, 
like eſtates, from father to ſon 3 and the latter ſeems to think this 
part of his inheritance a neceſſary article of his father's will, 
which muſt not be reverſed, on pain of his loſing che other lega- 
cies included in the teſtament. 121 10 2219 ee 2.36" ke 
Not «(at it is proper for every one to ſet himſelf up for a 
thinker, in oppoſition. to wiſer heads, or on points hie is not a 
judge of. It is no more the buſineſs of ſome tö mike their on 
opinions than it is to make their own cloths: alFare not fit for 
thinkers, and all are not fit for taylors. A milkmaid that would 
wrangle with Newton about the origig of colours, would do well 
to diſpoſe of her wares : Though the liquid ſhe deals in is always 
white, it will not be expected of her to account for this aceidental 
quality, as philoſophers themſelves have diſputed whether the 
rays of light are more refle&ed from ſubſtances of large, or of 
ſmall pores; from the ſurfaces, or from the vacuities of tratter. 
I would only urge, as many a ſimple man has done before me, 
that we ſhould not embrace a ſentiment for ſterling becauſe our 
grandmothers did fo, when indiſputable” arguments are brought 
to contradi it. Many a man, to whom Nature has imparted a 
bountiful ſhare of good ſenſe, has bad that bleſſing miſerably loſt 
on him, by ſervilely adhering to the dogmas of others, leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed for underſtauding than himſelf. To have an opinion 
backed by another is unqueſtionably one argument that may be 
alledged in favour of that opinion; but before it be ſet down for 
ſterling, by a man of moderate diſcernment, it ought to be ex- 
amined on principles of reaſon, particularly if -controverted. 
Every abſurdity of heathen mythology, every decett of unhallowed 
ſuperſtition, but for reflection, had been received at this day, 
and acknowleged for divine. 8957 2 
Prejudices are implanted in the tender minds of youth as early 
as they are capable of ideas. When under the care of their 
nurſes, they are taught to believe in ghoſts, hobgoblins, and 
witches: and when that ſtage of life is ſucceeded by the next, 
they are inſtructed to deſpiſe and hate the men: bers of a different 
communion, and the natives'of a different country. Thus pre- 
judice being ſucked in, as it were, with their mother's milk, it 
| is 
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is not a-ſabje& of wonder that it grows up with them. A boy, 
dhat is ſtrongly poſſefſed of the notion of ſprites and apparitions, 
will dread. the dark, in ſpite of his reaſon, when grown a man. 
As one idea of genuine knowlege ſuggeſts another, ſo one 
falſe conception is engendered from che {ſpawn of avothcr. 
Erroneous maxims in one point are proper foundations for a mil. 
lion more. The concatenation of our reaſonings may as aptly 
be rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſcs of error, as b:came fleps | 
to fublimer truths. Falſe notious &re, then, to be avoided with 
redoubled precaution for the train of abſurdities, which (iuſe- 
Parable companions as Bardolph, Nin, and Piſtol,) cloſely pur- 
lue each others heels. It is more prudent to combat a ſingle foe, 
than, by loſing time, to allow him opportunity to .couvcne a 
hoſt to his afliftance. 
The meanneſs of prejudice, were there no evils arifiug from 
it, ſhould lead to avoid it. Every narrow notion, a man of 
little mind betrays to a perſon of ſenſe, is regarded by the latter 
as the boundary of his underflandibg, planted there by his nig- 
a 
a 


| gardly Genius, and purchaſes his contempt ; or elſe his, pity, 
| which is nearly allied to contempt. His pride ought, in ſuch 
a caſe, to receive an alarm, and excite to a removal of the 


| cauſe of his diſgrace. I know not whether the character of a . 
| fool is not more diſliked than that of a knave, through the iniquity 1 
of the times; however the latter, from numberleſs conſiderations, wo 

ſhould meet the ſcorn. na 
Reflections like theſe are obviaus to the loweſt capacity. No 1 


one in his ſenſes will go about to contradict what — been here 
aſſerted, and yet all of us, in ſome. inſtances or other, have. need T 
of ſuck advice. The vap will fit the greater part of the world; 
but few will own and wear it; Few are found ſo candid, This 
very blind partiality to ourſelves is the grand prejudice that rivets : 
arid confirms all. our other prejudices: till men are perſuaded that 22 
they can be in the wrong, they never will be at che pains of in- 
forming themſelves in What they err. Every one is to himſelf a G 
world, a univerſal mind, and a judge ſupreme, with whom reſides 
| the ſt appeal; and at the tribunal of each individual's opinion all 
muſt all other men, and their actions, fall proſtrate, to receive their h 
"ſentence. We all propoſe ourſelves as patterns and teachers, but 1 
; refufe to ſubmit to the example or judgment of any one: we. all, * 
ke dictators, aſſume ſovereignty in deerfion, and in private indulge. b 
the pride, vanity, and arrogance, wen are N a more W 
public manner by an'Avruos. | ark 
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ON THE 


SUPPOSED EXCELLENCE 


OF TEE 


{EARNED LANGUAGES, IN THE ARTICLE OF BREVITY 
OR CONCISENESS, 


COMPARED WITH THE MODERN ENGLISH. 


—— ———— — 
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I HAVE ſo often heard the learned languages for brevity 
and terſeneſs of expreſſion preferred to our own, that I imagine 
a conciſe review of the real ſtate of the queſtion, as a matter of 
curioſity at leaſt, will not be altogether unintereſting. It is 
roundly aſſerted that no original work, for inſtance the Iliad 
or the ZEneid, can be rendered into Engliſh without a degree of 
circumlocution, diffuſeneſs, or. prolixity; confequently that the 
tranſlations, requiring a greater latitude of expreſſion than the 
works in their native dreſs, cannot be fo compact; but will neceſſa- 
rily run to a greater extent than in either of the learned tongues. 
This, indeed is an opinion pretty generally received; but I con- 
ceive an opinion, like many others, too implicitly admitted and 
adopted without ſufficient examination nay, upon a fair and im- 
partial ſcrutiny, I perſuade myſelf, it will appear that the direct 


contrary is the fact: the Engliſh in point of brevity or con- 


ciſeneſs, has conſiderably the advantage of both the Latin and 
Greek. I reſt my aſſertion, not on ſtraggling phraſes, or par- 
ticular paſſages partially ſelected, which may be picked up in 


all languages, but on the verſions of thoſe works, already in the 
hands of the public, compared with the. originals at large, It 


is objected to our language that it abounds in monoſyllables, a 


defect as it is called with which the learned languages are not 


chargeable, being chiefly compoſed of poly ſyllables; an unlucky 


argument on the footing of brevity : for if I can expreſs in 


One 
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one ſyllable what will coſt the Latins or Greeks two, three, or 
perhaps more, I certainly do it at a leſs expence of time and 


breath, which is what in this caſe is implied by brevity or con- 
ciſeneſs; but this is an argument by the bye, of which I ſhall 
not take the advantage. Let Homer and Virgil, Pope, Cowper, 
Dryden, Warton, and Pitt, not to mention others, for the ho- 


nour of their reſpective tongues, be ſummoned to appear; we 
cannot have better evidence. 


In caſes depending on calculation and admeaſurement, it is 


proper in the firſt place to fix upon ſome common and ſettled 


ianderd; otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to attain a juſt and 
preciſe idea of the quantum, or aſſign to each its relative pro- 
portion. In the preſent caſe the mere number of lines, or what 
is more in our favour, the mere number of ſyllables, is inadequate 


to the purpoſe z for that implies an equality, which as is known 


to the commonett reader, dots not exiſt; we muſt rather refer 


to the metre; that, io the language of Proſodians, is reſolvable 


into quantity, or the time taken up in pronouncing, and luckily 
this affords a criterion againſt which there can be no poſſible 
objection. Tis true the ancieut and modern verſes are not of 
the ſame extent or conſtruct ion, on this chiefly hitches the argu- 
ment; but in ſome reſpects they agree, and admit of an eaſy 


"compariſon. Both are compoſed of feet. 


A foot in poetry, analogous to a bar in muſic, is a combina- 
tion of two or three ſyllables, making certain impreſſions on 
the ear at ſlated and regular intervals; a limited ſucceſſion of 
which conſtitutes verſe, and theſe are of divers deſcriptions, 
The hexameter or heroic verſe of the ancients, conſiſts of fix 
feet, equal as to time, i. e. to four ſhort quantities, though 
indifferently of two or three ſyllables. The Engliſh heroic 
verſe extends but to five feet, of three ſhort quantities, equi- 
ralent to, or wholly iambic, which is the prevailing, and only 
foot, which of itſelf conſtitutes an Engliſh heroic verſe; a 
poſition which the foftowing lines will ſerve ſufficiently to illuſ- 
trate, and as they are marked, muſt be obvious to inſpection; 
The feet are ſeparately diſtinguiſned by a ſhort perpendicular 


line paſſed between them; and, for the uſe of ſuch readers as may 


not be very converſant in matters of this nature, the quantity 
of the ſyllables, of which the feet are ſeverally compoſed, is like- 
wiſe pointed out: a {mall horizontal ſtroke, - denotes the ſyllable 
over which it takes place to be long ; the ſhort ſyllables are 
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- diſtinguiſhed by a little curve turned upwards © ; the marks | 
generally uſed by Proſodians: The ſyllables purely accented Il 
have likewiſe their peculiar mark. | 


And many | in ämö | rous, many.| 4 hümö | röus lay, | =_ 
Which many | 5'bard | hid chäunt | ed many | 4 Day; | . 0 
To wike | the ſoul | by ten“] der ſtrokes | of art | | 
T's raiſe | the ge | niits ind | to men'd | the heart | 0 


There are no leſs than three feet ſpecifically different, beſides 
a two fold variety of the ſame foot, employed in the ſtructure 
of theſe four verſes ;” yet the verſes are all of the ſame claſs, purely 
heroic, covſiſting each of five feet, however/different in num- 
ber of ſyllables, equivalent to five of the pure iambie kind.“ The 
firſt and ſecond verſe chiefly triſyllabic, terminated by an 
iambic ; the third all iambic, and the laſt all but one, which 
is a tribrach ; exhibiting a variety, for which it would be dif- 
ficult to produce a parallel in a like number of lines equally 
circumſtanced thraugh the whole range of antiquity. It may 
not be amiſs here farther to obſerve, that the Greek and Roman 
numbers depend wholly on quantity, inſeparably annexed: to 
the mechaniſm of their ſyllables. - We alſo have the uſe of quan- 
tity, not indeed mechanically reſtricted to the caſual arrangement 
of letters and ſyllables, but chiefly reſulting from emphaſis 
and the relative importance of the ſenſe, as may be ſeen in the 
verſes before cited; but the grand principle on which our 
metre depends is Accent, which in regulating the movement, as 
may alſo be perecin in the foregoing veries, does the office of 
quantity, and gives us an advantage over the ancients, for which 
they had nothing to'compenſate. "1 * | 

Theſe points being previouſly eſtabliſhed, which though a 
very ſlight and curſory view of the ſubje&, ſeemed neceſſary 
in aid of our more immediate enquiry ; whether in fact the 
ancient tongues have the advantage of our modern Engliſh in 
the article of brevity or coneiſeneſs? we have ſo far cleared the 
way and with more certainty can proceed to a concluſion. 


| Aline | 


* The triſyllabic foot uſed in our Heroic Verſe does not alter or break | 
in upon the time; for the three Syllables, by nature ſhort, and the pure 14 
Tambic of two Syllables, one ſhort and the other long, are preciſely equal, 14 
or muſically ſpeaking a Bar of three notes all Qua vers and a Bar conſiſt- f 
ing of a Quaver and a Crotchet, tho” but of two, ate porfectly equivalent, 
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A line from the ancients with a correſponding one in Engliſh 
will ſuffice as examples of the meaſure. 


arma vi | ramque ca | no Tro ir qui | primiis Ab | oris [| 
arms and | the man“ I fing” | who firſt | from Troy _ 


'Theſe lines are not partially ſelected, but indifferently taken; 
both are verſe, heroics in their kind, according to the genius of 
their language; and it is obſervable, in the very firſt inſtance, 
the Engliſh is five ſyllables ſhorter than the Latin, of which it is 
a literal tranſlation ;. it might be farther obſerved, the Latin 
is partly elliptical, wanting the nominative caſe Ego, which 
would add two ſyllables, more, to make it completely grammar ; 
whereas the Engliſh requires no addition, expreſſed or under- 


ſtood, being in that reſpe&t perfectly complete; and three 


of its five feet are here formed by accent. | 

Proſodians agree that a long ſyllable or quantity is equal to 
two ſhort; and by the ſhort, as a ſtandard unexceptionably con- 
venient, the meaſure is computed. From this view it is manifeſt, 
that the ancient heroic verſe extends to twenty-four ſhort times, 
ſyllables or quantities, name them as you will; the Engliſh is 
compriſed in fifteen, however modified or combined in forming 
the different feet, which conſtitute heroic verſe. It is by no 
means requiſite to take into conſideration the various combina» 
tions or ſucceſſive arrangement of the feet, which is, with few 
limitations, pretty much at the diſcretion of the poct; for in this 
caſe the reaſoning that holds of one applies to all. But to 
form a more diſtin& and perfect idea of the meaſure, let us view 
it diveſted of words, naked as it were, and in the abſtract, we 
need go no farther than the verſes before us, 


% Ancient Heroic. | | 
CIA BY Joo W] it ov fo <1 Gf 
£4 Shes | Modern Heroic. | 
e HY Wh FRO RE? - 
To thoſe, any way converſant in muſic, it may be rendered Kill 
more obvious, and eaſy of comprehenfion, by conſidering the feet, 
in a way already noted, as analogous to bars ; long ſyllables as 
crotchets, and the ſhort, quavers ; crotchets and quavers being 
preciſely in the ſame proportion as the long and ſhort quantities 
of proſodians; one crotchet being equal to two quavers; and thus 
the double bar or ſtrain of the muſiciaus anſwers to what we call 
ES | | . averſe, 
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averſe, whether of ancient or modern ſtructure. The Hexa- 
meter or ancient heroic verſe, equivalent to a ſtrain of fix bars, 
common time, i. e. cach of two crotchets, or four,quavers, how- 
ever modulated, equal upon the whole, to tweaty-tour quavers; 
the modern or Engliſh heroic, includes but five bars, triple time, 
of one rotebet and à quaver, or three quavers each, counting 
together no more than fifteen, Common time, and triple time, 
are terms purely technical, without any reference to ſwift- 
neſs or ſlowneſs, or ſpecific difference in real executive time, 
introduced to mark and regulate the movement. The ancients 
well underſtood the nature of feet in poetry; but in the ſiſter 
art, knew no ſuch diſtinction: bars in muſic, as well as ſtops in 
writing, are of modern invention; the ancient muſic is without 
them. Now ſuppoſing two pieces of muſic, with or without 


words, compoſed agrecably to the premiſes, in the proportion of 


twenty-four to fifteen, and, ro avoid cavil, the performance regu- 
lated by a chronomerer, every note of ſimilar deſcription in the 
one, of the ſame abſolute value as in the other, it would be an 
affront to common ſenſe, to ſay on the aggregate, which would 
be the ſhorteſt. It is level to the commoneſt capacity. Muſic 
and poetry, which compriſe the whole of delivery, are in this 
reſpect governed by one and the ſame law; this is the com- 
mon ſcale, and as I conceive, the only one, with propriety, we 
can refer to, in determining the queſtion before us, which pre- 
ſently I mean to apply. 

It may be ſaid, and who can diſpute it ? of the true pronunciation 
of Latin and Greek we have no competent judges ; to their par- 
ticular mode of articulating certain letters, either- ſeparately or 
in combination, we are utterly ſtrangers; of their Rythmus, 


a matter, as was before obſerved, wholly mechanical, we are per- 


tectly maſters. Homer or Virgil, were they to ariſe from the 
grave, and hear an Engliſhman read their works, would not pro- 
bably in his mode of pronunciation recognize their own lan- 
guage ; but in the time of pronunciation, which, on muſical 
Bert is governed by the rythmus, our preſem object, 
e would make no material encroachment. We, in general, 
pronounce the ancient languages, par pro pari, as we pronounce 
our own; and in Engliſh, the grand law of ſyllabication is ſo 
preciſe and unequivocal, that an accurate ſpeaker, even. were he 
ſtriving, can hardly tranſgreſs. The grand law of diſtinct 
utterance, I ſpeak not of idiomatic, or partial differences, is 
Brevity ; which includes t two general rules: 


1. Pro- 
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1. Pronounce every ſhort ſyllable or quantity in the ſhorteſt 
poſſible time, conſiſtent with diftin& arciculation, which is in all 
caſes to be underſtood; as, cap, pet, kit, top, put. 

2. Pronounce every long ſyllable in the ſhortelt poſſible time, 
dwelling on it the ſhorteſt poſſible time, to mark its peculiar 
nature; as, cape, pete, kite, tope, pute. | 

Now the ſhorteſt poſſible time requiſite to diſtin articulation, 
and the ſhorteſt poſſible time in dwelling on a ſound, fo articu- 
lated, to mark its differential character, muſt neceſſarily - be 
equal, and cannot be otherwiſe, even in conception, i. e one 
long ſyllable or quantity is equal to two ſhort, and thoſe of a fixed 
and determinate meaſure ; an advantage wanting to muſic ; for, 
in that faſcinating art, which indeed ſpeaks a univerſal language, 
the notes as to time, in every other reſpe& perfect, are merely 
relative, and as ſuch, ſubject to adventitious variation, For 
the ſame paſſage, the ſame melody, may be performed, quick 
or ſlow, as well as ſoft or loud, till preſerving its identity, as 
humour or conceits ſhall govern. In ſpeech the caſe is otherwiſe ; 
the meaſure of time is abſolute, I mean ſimply as to enuncia- 
tion; .it is not governed by humour or caprice; all men, free from 
organical defects, like all harpſichords, are upon a par as to 
mere articulation, uttering the ſound in the moment of impulle ; 
though in impaſſioned. diſcourſe, and for the ſake of expreſſion, 
they may indulge their feelings, and deviate a little into an ener- 
getic ſwell, or plaintive-whine ;, yet thoſe are bur occaſional 
_ exceptions, of no force againſt the general rule; which is, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, an inſtinct of nature, and the uniform practice 
of every accurate ſpeaker. Nor in that reprehenſible volubility 
of ſpeech obſervable in ſome, is the caſe altered; their quickneſs, 
which is always attended with palpable indiſtinctneſs, proceeds 
from the rapid ſucceſſion of ſyllables, and the total negle& of 
pauſes or ſtops, not to any abridgment of the time inſeparable 
from diſtin& articulation ; for that is impoſſible. Diſtin& or in- 
diſtinct they neceſſarily muſt be; there is no medium. Thoſe who 

from vicious imitation, diſgraceful indolence, or affectation equally 

diſgraceful ; confirmed evil habits, ſelf-ſufficiency, or whatever 
cauſe natural or acquired, labour under impediments of ſpeech ; 
clutter ſyllables awkwardly together, ſubſtitute one letter for ano- 
ther, mutilate ſyllables, ſuppreſſing ſome letters entirely, mince 
or mouth their words, miſplace or multiply and ſleep upon the 
"accents, babble they may, but never can deſerve precedence in 
the bonourable claſs of ſpcakers. W 
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The metrical or muſical Principle, which I have endeavoured 
to explain, perfectly coinciding with the genius of our Tongue, 


is in a ſtill more peculiar ſenſe adapted to the language of the 


ancients ; for *tis probable their common way of ſpeaking was 
in a ſort of Chant or Recitative, ſomewhat analogous to the 
Chant of our Cathedral Service, or the Recitative of modern 
Operas, as may be collected from the ſtory of Gracchus's Pitch 
Pipe, (p. 182,) and the Plot or ſtage Regulation uniformly 
prefixed to Terence's Comedies, We there find, as an indiſpen- 
ſible property, a muſical accompaniment of two Flutes conſtantly 
appointed, which continued playing in ſupport of the Speakers 
the whole time of the Piece; a practice which has greatly 
puzzled the Critics, and cannot well be reconciled on any other 
principle but that of their commonly ſpeaking in a ſort of Chant 
or Recitative, We likewiſe read that the Barbarians took great 
delight in liſtening to the harangues of the Ancient Orators, 


though 
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though they knew not a word of what was ſaid, engaged ſolely 


by the modulation of their accents : this ſtill farther confirms our 


hypotheſis. It has been ſhewn that the ancient and modern 
metre is as 15 to 24; conſequently their compoſitions will be 
inverſely in the like proportion; z. e. 24 lines of ours are preciſely 
equal to 15 of theirs: In other words, a Poem of 1 500 lines 
in either of the learned tongues compriſed in an Engliſh Tranſta- 
tion of 2400 lines, Rhyme or blank Verſe, is numerically at Par, 

y this Scale the aunexed Tables were conſtructed .. p. 199, &c. 
The iſt column exhibits the Books of the Iliad, &c. with 
the number of lines each, as in the original. The next column 


hews to a fraction, the Number of -Engliſh Heroics«cexactly 


correſponding. To this ſucceeds the actual Number of Lines 
in Pope's Tranſlation, with the complement, or difference ſhort 


of the Limitation; and laſtly, on the ſame ground, follows 


Cowper's. By which at one view may be ſeen, that, on 


any fingle Book, or the whole upon an average, ceteris paribus, | 


'A 
Greek Engliſn | Pope's Differ, | Cowper's Diſſer. 
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a reſerve partly neceſſary to guard againſt cavil, the balance in 
point of Brevity or Conciſeneſs is largely, unequivocally, and 
deciſively in favour of the Moderns. d. . b. | 


The 
r 
Latin | Engliſh 
Hexameter. Heroics. 
I Eclogue 84 equivalent to 134:2 
- 73 116.4 
3 111 I77:3 
4 63 _ 
5 go 144: 
6 86 137:3 
7 70 112: 
8 109 174:2 
9 67 10771 
10 77 123:1 


| Tot. Ecl. 830 equival. to 132870 


1 Georgic514 $22:2 

2 542 867:1 

3 566 95:3 

4 566 905: 3 
Tot. Geo. 2188 equivalent to 3500:4 | 


x Kneid 756 1209: 3 
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3 718 1148:4 
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. Pope's Tranſlation in Rhyme, contains but 18947: © verſes, 


— 


au Shorter than the original rn 
Which, to give a more adequate idea of the difference, is 731 lines 
more than all Thomſon's Seaſons. s 
Cowper has taken 19, ooo lines in blank verſe, which is alſo 
ſhorter than the original, by 6092 lines and 4 feet. Both ver. 
ions, have very juſtly their admirers; but it is worthy of remark, 
notwithſtanding all the boaſted advantages of blank verſe, and all 
ie lamented difficulties and reſtraints to which the man of rhyme 
is ſubject, Pope on the ſcale of brevity, has the advantage of 
his — The ſame, in a yet higher degree, will be ſeen, on 
eomparing their verſions of the Odyſſey. The original contains 
12, 106 Hexameters, which preciſely covers 19,369 Engliſh Heroics 
aad z feet, to a fraction; Pope's Rhyme 14,144, which is 52253 
within the limits: Cowper's Blank Verſe 14,704, i. e. 4665:3 


o 


more-conciſe than-the Greek, yet longer by 560 lines than Pope's 


Tranſlation, which proportioned to the original, is nearly on a 


par with his Verfion of the Iliad. _ 

To take the queſtion up in another light: ſuppoſe the whole Iliad 
in Greek, aud Pope's Tranſlation ſeverally ſet to muſic, limiting the 
bars to the metre, and the number of notes in each bar to the 


number of ſyllables in the correſponding poetic foot, both in the 
"original and trauflation reſpectirely; a crotchet to a ſyllable. of a 
long quantity, and to the ſhort, à quaver; every note, crotchet 
for crotchet, and quaver for quaver, mutually telling as its fellow. 
Homer in his own tongue would put the compoſer to the expenc; 
of 92,187 quavers, or 30, 729 bars, of three quavers to a bar, 
more than his tranſlator: an exceſs that would coſt an expert bou- 


hand nine hours, ſans intermiſſion, to get over. And ſuppoſing 


him from twelve: years of age, employed every day, Sundays in- 
Tluded at the ſame rate, till ſixty, he muſt ſpend no leſs than eighteen 
4 ſolid years ... fiddling! !! What in a ſimilar predicament would 
pbecbome of your unfortunate declaimer, who would not only have 


grammatic ſtops and rhetoric pauſes, but alſo the intercallery 
* $races of hum and haw to impede him 4 
{22 Wartor and Pitt's Virgil, Eelogues, Georgics and the ZEneid, 

taken in the aggregate, is 805 lines or verſes ſnorter han Dryden's, 


. 
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which nevertheleſs on our ſcale of adjuſtment, is 2606 verſes and” 


. two feet more conciſe than the original, thaugh more diffuſe than 


Pope's Homer, which may be as well owing to the peculiar man- 
ner of the different writers as to the languages, or both. But 
we have a tranſlation of Virgil extant in Fogliſh, line for line, 
which on the ſame ſcale, in the inverſe ratio of 24 to is, is to 
the groſs amount of 4842 verſes more conciſe than the Roman; 
which converted into Hudibraſtics would nearly equal the whole - 


of Butler's chiralrous Poem of that name. Some over-ha(ty judges 


in their partiality for Virgil, and many more would - be- thought 
judges over- partial ta themſelves, may look upon a vei om. fo ; 
circumitanced with contempt; this is not a competition of writers 
but of languages, confined to a particular point; iſ Vith cop» 


of 80)2 light infantry, for on the ſcale of equalization to 20. 


more does that tranſlation amount, the genius of the Engliſh 
tongue can keep the field againſt the genius of the Latin, at the 
head of 12, 914 ſelect troops, though the latter make the more 
gaudy appearance, our Engliſh battalions muſt be by ſo. much 
the more compact than their opponents, and ;ndividually ſurpaſs 
them in capacity and ſtrengtb. The faults which may poſſibly 
be objected to our tranſlator of that admirable Poet, eannot by 
the fondeſt advocate for Latinity, be urged againſt Milton, who 
for the greatneſs of his ſubject, ſublimity and oopiouſneſs of in- 
vention, and the aptitude, ſtrength and hürmony of his numbers, 
is by no writer ſurpaſſed.” The Latin verſion of Paradiſe Eoſt, 
by Mr. Dobſon, Fellow of New. College, Oxford, is incontro- 
vertibly a performance of claſſical eacellenct, yet with all the 
advantages of that language, it extends to n greater number of 
lines than the Engliſh; on the whole, allowing for the 
greater latitude of the Hexameter, 6486 Miltonic verles; which, 
to the honour of Engliſh conciſeneſs; admitting Milton to have 
underſtood and fully expreſſed his own meaning, is clearly a ſuper- 
fluity, in the language of Ovid, Vom et preterea nihill. 
Dobſon's Latin Verfion is as cloſe as the idioms of the lan- 
guages will well admit, yet, incredible as it may ſeem, the ex- 
ceſs incurred,” is little, if anything, ſhort of all the reſt of our 


Author's original Poems in Engliſh; put together. Paradiſe 
Regained, Samſon Agoniſtes, Comus, L' Allegro, 11 Penſeroſo, 


Arcades and Lycidas contain 5482 verſes, and on a curſory view, 
his other Poems on ſeveral occaſions, I think, would ſcarcely 
count 1004. ; ſum total, 6486 verſes ; the preciſe difference al- 
* mentioned, by which the Latin metre exceeds the 1 - 

aradiſe 
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Paradiſe Loſt, If this is not ſuſſiciently explicit, read them by 
a ſtop-watch, the Latin will take up by ſo much a longer time 
in pronouncing ; ſet them ſeverally to muſic, the Latin will re- 
require a proportionally longer time in performance; write them 
down ſeparately, the Latin in the ſame character will cover more 
paper, and ſo of the reſt. If there be any other way of aſcer- 
taining the comparative length or conciſeneſs of languages, in 
contradiction to what I have attempted, I am out in my arith- 
metic, and begging the courteous Reader's pardon, muſt con- 
ſole. myſelf with the amuſement it has afforded me in my donely 
hours for my 

Be it however ſtill remembered, I am not entering into the 
merits of compoſition, or preſuming to dictate in matters of 
taſte. De Guſtibur non eft diſputandum. But with perhaps ſome. 
what more of attention, and I truſt, a laudable predilection for 
native habits and our mother tongue, * in what ſhe counſels and 
in what excels,” I am combating a popular error, reducible to a 
numeral proceſs, which though under my own eye, may not be 
wholly * and is now ſubmitted to correction. 


— 


THE REVEREND MR. SPENCE, 
ON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


I HAVE long, (ſays Mr. SrExcx, in his PoLymET1s) ſuſpected, 
that the method of education, which is followed now, and has 
been followed for ſo many ages, in our ſchools, is chiefly founded 
on a miſtake. What I have to ſay on this head, may ſeem per- 
haps very conjectural to you; however 1 will give it you, ſuch 
as it is. The ſchool education among the Romans of old, aimed 
no farther than at two languages; and each of thoſe a living lan- 
guage. Their own; for converſation, for reading, and for ſpeak- 
ing in public: And Greek, that of their neareſt neighbours ; and 
of neighbours too, who had been for ſome time in the chief poſſeſſion of 
the arts and ſciences. In teaching their own language the Romans 
made uſe chiefly of their poets ; and with very good reaſon : for 
the thing to be taught at firſt was the right pronunciation; and 
how could they fix the proper tones of the words, and the true 
| quantities of their ſyllables, but from the works of their poets? 
When the Romans had advanced tacir conqueſts pretty far in our 


iſland, 
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iſland; our anceſtors, ' (wiſer, perhaps, in this than we may be) 


fell with a ſurpriſing readineſs into the cuſtoms of the conquerors; 
ſtudied their language; and, probably adopted their method of 
ſchool education: for they had ſcarcely before any common ſchools 
of their own. It might be right enough then to comply with 
the politics of AcricoLa; and to be as ready to learn the cuſ- 


toms of the Romans, as they were to teach them: And, indecd, 


while the Roman Dominion laſted here, the moſt prudent of the 
old Britons were probably the moſt earneſt ſtudents of their times. 
It was then politic to ſtudy Latin and Greek; Latin, as neceſ- 
ſary to enable them to converſe with their maſters; and Greek, 
as a language, fo much in vogue with the fame. Without the 
former, at leaſt, they could not make their court to the conquer- 
ors; nor get themſelves advanced to any poſt of credit in their 
own country. It was this, I imagine, which made the Roman 
method of education take ſo much among us : And, the intfo- 
ducing, and following of it for ſome time, was as prudent as it 
was neceſſary. But after the Romans found it not worth the 
while to maintain their conqueſts in this iſland, and at laſt quite 
deſerted it, the Britons of that age might be as wrong in conti- 
nuing their method of education, as thoſe of the former were in 
receiving it. However, as it was then in poſſeſſioh, and had been 
for three centuries, it ſeems to have been continued without con- 
ſidering that there were not the ſame reaſons for it; and ſo to 
have been handed on, without any conſiderable interruptions, 
quite down to our days. All this while, though the cuſtom has 
ſo much antiquity to plead for it, and has been preſerved with 
much uniformity for ſo many ages, I know not whether we are 
obliged to our anceſtors for handing it down to us fo regularly or 
not. Might not one very fairly aſk ſome difficult queſtions in re- 
lation to it ? Would it not have been better for us, when we are 
young, to be inſtructed thoroughly in our own language, than in 
any dead language whatever? ts a miniſter now to preach, or 
a lawyer to plead, or a gentleman in parliament to ſpeak in Latin? 
Vet, in our ſchools, we are to this day inſtructed to write themes, and 
to make orat ions, in the language of the Romans; with almoſt a 
total neglect of that, which I think is the moſt neceſſary for us, 
not only in converſation but in almoſt all the buſineſs of life. 
This it is that has made me often think, that the ſchool educa- 
tion in uſe at preſent among us is founded on a blunder : Such 
a ſort of blunder, for inſtance, as that of ſon: e chriſtian churches, 


TS 
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iu continuing the-uſe of the Latin tongue in all their public de- 
votions for ſo many ages, ſince that language has ceaſed to be 
generally underſtgod among them. But granting that there were 
no miſtake in the preſent caſe; and ſuppoſing, that the very wiſeſt 
aim for. our ſchool education now, is that which 1s ſo generally 
in faſhion ; I ſhould ſtill be apt co imagine, that we are wrong 


in the methods moſt uſually tak en to purſue the end which is 


propoſed. If the general deſigu of our ſchools ſhould be that of 
teaching us to underſtand, what the Latin and Greek authors 
have ſaid in their writings, why then are we led ſo much into 
the ſhades, that the modern commentators have caſt around them? 
Why are we ſo often obliged to fix hundreds of their lines in 
order, one after another, in our heads; and taught to repeat 
whole books of Homer and Vix II, by rote? — Why are we 


* - plunged ſo much oftener in the works of the ancient poets, than 


in thoſe of their hiſtorians ? Andiwhy is every boy, ſet to write 
things, that are called Latin verſes; and obliged to endeavour at 
becoming a poet in a foreign tongue? = Why muſt we in ſome 
ſchools be taught to ſpeak, and in all obliged to write, in lan- 
guages that have been dead for ſo many centuries - And, why 

- muſt all the youth at our ſchodols (however different their geniuſcs 
are, or whatever they are deſigned for iu life) be all inſtructed 
in the very ſame things, and pretty nearly in the very ſame track? 

PoLyMeTrs,' Forio, MpccxLVII. p. 287. 
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STUDY OF LANGUAGE öS. 


6c Lter every foreign tongue alone 
„Till you can ſpell and read your own.” 
With equal juſtice, ſenſe and truth, 
* So ſays the guide and friend of youth: 
2 . 4 . | For 
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For ignorant in that, *tis plain, 

Your boaſt of literature is vain; - 

But make your own your firſt concern, 

All others you may quickly learn; | 

And thus with minds prepar'd and free, 

Their beauties taſte, : their idioms ſee. 
Pedants may flout and keep a pother 

Abour this language, and the other, 

And ſwear that none can write or ſpeak, 

Who have not Latin learn'd and Greek: 

He of all judgment is depriv'd, 

Who knows not whence a word's deriv'd, 

And every Briton willy nilly, 115 

« Muſt dig good Engliſh out of LitLy.? 

Theſe are vague notions foſter'd long, 

Crude in their birth, in practice wrong; 

Like many more of ancient date, 

Wiſely reformed or obſolete. 

Thouſands, *tis true, the courſe have run, 

Which reaſon would have bid them ſhun : 

Tis common ſenſe and good in law, 

To furniſh brick we ſhould have ftraw ; 

But by the myſt ic code of ſchools 

There's neither ſtraw allow'd nor tools; 

And years of pain, and learning's ſtock, 

Begin and end in Hic, hc, hoc! ! ! 

What charms are there, in ſenſe or found, 

Of ſuch intrinſic merit found, 

That, not thro? prejudice to err, 

Terms of our own we mayn't prefer ? 

And juſt as well the purport fit, 

With OxForD writing, — He, ſhe, it? 

Or do they more in church or ſtate 

Improve diſcourſe, or point debate ? 
Poor boys in training, it appears, 

Condemn'd to waſte their tender years 

On exerciſes, which conduce 

To little or no real uſe, 

Seem to perpetuate Britain's doom, 

To groan beneath the yoke of Roms. - 


5 
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Rome that abandon'd us in need, 
Still o'er our judgment takes the lead; 
We ſcout her eagles with diſdain, 
The faſces till uſurp domain; 
Still, of court influence tho? bereft, 
In ſchool the badge of ſlavery? $ left, 
And intereſt ſtill, or affectation, 


Warps the free ſpirit of the nation; 


Thoꝰ richer proſpects court our view, 
Than ever GxERRK or Roman knew. —— 
All muſt be through the claſſics led, 
Before the horn. boo well they've read 355 

A more oppreſſi ve taſk in fact 

Than over“ 's \ 04 rant durſt exact, . 
Which genius in the cradle cramps, -. 
And all her generous efforts damps ; 

But in your native language fkilld, 


- You on a ſure foundation build; 


The edifice will riſe ſublime, » 
In perfect order, place and time. 
here, and there only ſhould commence - 

The path to knowlege, wit and ſenfe ; 
For there the young ingenuous mind, 
be road to excellence will ind. 
And in the flowery walks of ener, Fr 
© May bid diſgraceful birch defiance ; 
But who, a novice there, aſpires, 
Muft work his way. through thorns and briars, 
And when the craggy iteeps are paſt, | 
May ſkulk a uſeleſs drone at laſt ; 
Nay, tho? he get A. B. at College, 
„Be ftopt of his degree in knowlege | \ 

Then cultivate your native fol, | 
The harveſt will repay your toil; 
And be it every Parent's care, 
To plant the ſeeds of goodneſs there. 


Wurrz“ 's Poms, ath Edit. p. 224. 
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THE petty ambition of pretending to ſuperior ſkill, in other 
languages, ſeems aptly and not unpleaſantly ridiculed in the fol- 
lowing anecdote : + | X 
One of our modern modifhly-bred ladies, boaſting of her pro- 
ficiency in the French tongue, aſſerted ſhe underſtood and ſpoke 
it better than ſhe did Engliſh z and, for the truth, appealed to 


a French lady in company. The adroit Pariſian very candidly 


and pertinently replied, O, my dear Madam! I am not ſuf- 


« ficiently acquainted with the Engliſh to be judge; but I 


* ſhould think it make me no compliment to ſay, I ſpeak any 
language half ſo muſh better as my own.” | 


MONSIEUR. ROLLIN, 


AN ENTHUSIAST FOR LATIN AND GREEK, PREVIOUSLY 
RECOMMENDS THE STUDY OF THE 
VERNACULAR TONGUE, 


6 Tur Romans have taught us,“ ſays the pious, learned 


and juſtly- celebrated profeſſor, by the application they made 
to the ſtudy of their own language, what we fhould do for the 
attainment of ours; with them children were habituated to a 
purity of ſpeech from the eradle. This was looked upon as 
the firſt and moſt eſſential care next to that of their morals; 
and was particularly recommended to mothers, nurſes and ſer- 
vants. They were adviſed to be upon their guard, as much as 
poſſible, not to let any bad expreſſion or falſe pronunciation eſ- 
cape them in preſence of children; left thoſe firſt impreſſions 


ſhould become a kind of ſecond nature in them, which it might 


be afterwards almoſt impoſhble to amend.” 

«© It were well if we took the ſame care to perfect our- 
felves in our mother tongue. There are few who underſtand it by 
rule. The ſpeaking of it is thought ſufficient to make us excel 
in it; and it is ſeldom that any one applies himſelf to ſtudy the 
genius, and acquire the delicacies of it. Nay, very often the 
moſt common rudiments of it are not known, as is often ſeen in 
the letters of men of very great abilities.” 

« As the firſt elements of ſpeech are in a degree the ſame in 
all languages, it is — begin the inſtruction of 2 

| wit 


- 
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with the rules of the grammar of their own tongue; the prin- 

ciples of which will ſerve alſo for Latin and Greek; and will 

appear far leſs difficult and diſcouraging, as there will be 

little more to do than to make them range in a certain order 

ſuch things as they already know, though ſomewhat confuſedly.“ 
\ Roliin's Belles Letires, vol. 1. 
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DR CAMPBELL, 


A REVEREND AND LEARNED CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED 
chsch, NOT A SCHOOLMASTER, SPEAKING OF A 
WRITER'S STYLE, OBSERVES; 


60 Ir is difficult for men very converſant in any language to 
diſentangle themſelves from its ſtructure and arrangement ;— 
and therefore it may, at this day, be doubted whether much 
reading of Latin be very promotive of purity in the Engliſh 
pbraſeology. Mirrox's Hiſtory of England affords a ſtrong 
preſumption for this doubt; for we may obſerve in it throughout, 
that the lructure of the periods, and the arrangement of the 
words are fo cloſe to the idiom of that language, a ſchool-boy 
might rranflate it into tolerable. Latin.“ | 


Strifures" on the Ecileſiaflical Hiftory of Ireland, &c. page 146. 


DR JOHNSON 


TAKES UP THE QUESTION OF A PREVAILING ATTENTION TO 
FOREIGN TONGUES, AND HIS OPINION is DECISIVE. 


1) Þ HERE is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than 
any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the world cannot be 
obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtin 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of 
education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is {kill in 
ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated ano- 
ther language, will find its words and combinations crowd upon 


has 


E 


his memory; and haſte and negligence, refinement and affecta- 
tion, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. 

The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book 
was ever turned from one language into another, without impart- 
ing ſomething of its native idiom; this is the molt miſchievous 
and comprehenſive innovation; fingle words may enter by thou- 
fands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame ; but 
new phraſeology changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle 
ſtones of the building, but the order of the columns. If an aca- 
demy ſhould be eftabliſhed for the cultivation of our ſtyle, which 
I, who can never wiſh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the 
5 of Engliſb liberty will hinder or deſtroy, let them, inſtead 
of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour with all their 
influence, to ſtop the licence of tranflators, whoſe idleneſs and 
ignorance, if it be ſuffered to procecd, will reduce us to babble 
a dialect of France. 

elf the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains 
but to acquieſce with filence, as in the other inſurmountable diſ- 
treſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot 
repel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be length- 
ened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated: 
tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degene- 
ration; we have long preſerved our conſtitution, let us make 
Tome, ſtruggles for our language.“ 
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ON A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S ENTERING THE HOUSE JUST 
AS A LONG-WINDED SPEECHIFIER CLOSED HIS 
| INFLAMMATORY HARANGUE, 


TURGESIUS had gabbled himſelf out of breath; 
A nick!” cries Laconic, I'm in at the death,” 
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ALTERED FROM DRYDEN, 


8 every Fw of ever-varying life - 
Man to vexation is expoſed and-{trife j /|:+ | 

But, oh! what ſtock of patience wants the kiol, : 
Who waſtes: his time and lungs in teaching! ſchool * 
To hear the babbling of untoward boys, 
Conning trite forms, on miſchief bent and noiſe!? 
Sitzing or ſtanding, till confin'd to roar,f 
In one dull round, the ſame thing o'er and oer: 
Prelecting {till, enforcing and expounding; 

Their unſuſceptive ears ſtill all confounding : 

What part of ſpeech, declenſion, number, caſe, 
Mood, tenſe, voice, perſon, government and place? 
Themes to diſcuſs, epiſtles to indite, 

Accompts to ſhine in, and with grace to write; 

The world's extenſive volume, old and new, 

With Scientific maſtery to view; 

Hiſtoric lore, and chronologic too; 

Then to pronounce the various works of wit, 

With ſound diſcretion, and with action fit; : 

All aim at theſe : but at the quarter-day, 

The parent grumbles, and is loath to pay. 

Pay, Sir! for what? The boy knows nbthing! more, 


The ſix months paſt, than what he knew before: — 


Taughr or untaught, dunces are {till the ſame: 
But what of that? the maſter's ſtill to . 
Without exception, though each ſingle boy 

In open ſchool his utmoſt care employ; 

Tho? hours on hours, day after day, he has tried 
With ſhame to check, or ſtimulate with pride; 
Encourag'd, threaten'd, reaſon'd, ſooth'd, careſs'd, 
To rouſe the latent ſpark within his breaſt, 

Defeated and perplex'd, till his parch'd tongue 
With ſheer fatigue has to his palate clung. 


The 


("2297 } 
The murder'd maſter cries, would parents hear } 


But half the ſtuff that I am doom'd to bear, 
For that revenge I'd quit the, whole arrear- 
But, if my friendly counſel might be us'd, 

In purſe and fame egregiouſly abus'd, 

Such barren ſoil let not the learned try, 

But to more grateful occupations fly © © - 

The mcaneſt trade, the ſpade and pick-ax take, 

Rather the ſweltering hod your option make. 

More to be envied, eaſier and more ſure, 

'The drudge's dole, who: plies from door to door, 

Than his, wlio, counting on his-hard-earn'd gains, 

Reaps ſuch a ſorry harveſt for his pains. 

Muſic and dancing laviſhly are bought; | KU ! 


Thoſe youth are long and ſedulouſly taught; 

But ſenſe and learning deem'd not worth a groat.“ 
Whate'er connects with luxury and fhow, 

Largely on that our prodigals beſtow; 

Capacious palaces and villas, grac'd 

With all the wild extravagance of taſte; 

Exotics nurs'd with counterfeited ſun, 

Aud whole eſtates to pleaſure gardens run; 

Courſers of blood, and matchleſs in the race, 

Train'd to the turf, or deſtin'd to the chace; by 

Expenſive ſervices of curious plate; 

Suites of domeſtics, carriages of tate, ö 

And troops of puns announce them wiſe and great. f 

But, tho? iuperb the manſion be or not, 

The cook and cellar never are forgot; 

And, nought to riſk in ſerious matters, here 

Talents and breeding muſt be made appear :;— 

In ſcorn of character, of time and health, 

The table groans with the parade of wealth ; 

Here rich and poor, of high and law degree, 

Strain all alike, and ſcorn oeconomy. 

CLavpivs, to faſhion and his taſte a dupe, 

Rags half an ox in a turrene of ſoup ; 

But more, if poſſible, profuſion ſhines 

In wild variety of coſtly wines: 

Yet, midſt this waſteful riot, there accrues 

A thrifty pittance for Quintilian's dues ; 


For, 
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For, to breed up the heir to common ſenſe, 
Is ever more the parent's leaſt expence. 
From whence then, comes Quintilian's vaſt eſtate 
No doubt he was the darling ſon of fate; 
And, out of mere caprice, luck made him great.” 5 
Urge not in precedent; one ſingle man, 
As rare as a white crow or ſable ſwan; 
Some friendly ſtars exerted all their power, 
And ſmiled propitious on his natal hour; 
To them, not merit his ſucceſs was due; 
For * never was to merit true; 
And they who draw from fortune's ample ſource, 
Are good and wile, and all things elſe of courſe : 
Tis ſhe that flings the die; and as ſhe flings, 
Of kings makes pedants, and of pedants, kings. 
Moſt maſters execrate the barren chair ; 
Like him who hang'd himſelf through mere deſpair 
And poverty; or him, whom Cavs ſent, 
For liberty of ſpeech, to baniſhment. | 
| Even SocraTEs, ungrateful ATHENs ſees 
In want, and ſentenced by unjuſt decrees.* 
In peace, ye ſhades of our forefathers ! reſt ; 
No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt: 
Eternal ſpring, and rifing flowers adorn 
The relics of each venerable urn, 
Who pious reverence their preceptors paid, 
As parents honour'd, and as gods obey'd. 
AcHniLLEs, grown in ſtature, (feared the rod, 
And ſtood corrected at the Centaur's nod; 
In uſeful learning did his years employ, 
And all the hero promiſed in the boy. 
The ſcene's much alter'd in our 3 ſchools, a 
For, blind the parent, every Tony rules: ; 
And malters but mere cyphers prove and tools. 
Young Sulky, by his tutor once reprov'd, 
Swell'd with revenge, and ſwore he'd be remov'd ; 
And, lo! a miracle ! to make it good, 
A bottle of red ink is turn'd to blood; 
He ſmears his ſhirt, and Abigail, his friend, 
Alarms mama, and ſo he gains his end; 


And 
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And every tattling goſſip thro” the nation 


Brands the fell tyrant's name, and blaſts his reputation. 5 


Go aſk what fruit PALSMOxN's pains produce, 
And how he's paid ? Why amply—an abuſe: 
And, tho? approv'd his care, confeſs'd his toil, 
They hardly claim one ſupereilious ſmile : 
Some ten days over, or perchance a ſcore, 
He's paſs'd unnotic'd, and is known no more. 
As to his profits, tho? contin*d and bare, 

Yet even of thoſe the ufhers muſt have ſhare : 
Beſides, the rents and ſervants mult be paid; 
And thus of little {till a lefs is made. 

Yet, in the bargain, every ſly device 


Is tried, to ſcrew out ſomething of the ſtated price: 


And, after cbaffering as with porters, ſtill, 
Dear generous ſouls | they tax the quarter's bill : 
If not contented, * take your bill away ; 

« Commence your ſuit, and try the law's delay ;* 
Or, acquieſcing to avoid the ſuit, 

They bleed your purſe and character to boot. 
But who the dues curtail, and thus protract, 
Moſt from the abject pedagogue exact. 

Be ſure you perfect him in grammar rules, 
And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools; 
The authors; every poet to a hair; 

© I, as your own, commit him to your care; 

© Your daily pains, beſeech you, to employ, 
To form the future conduct of my boy, 
And work him, like a waxen babe, with art, 
To perfect ſymmetry in every part; 

His principles and morals ſtrictly guide; 
Spare no expence, but all his wants provide: 
He always ſhow'd a generous, doeile ſpirit; 
Is tender, gentle, and you'll find has merit. 

© Be, Sir! his better parent; and beware 
No improprieties his health impair. 

This be your taſk*—and literally purſu'd, 
The great reward 11— ÞBLackx IxcraTiTUDE! ! 


\ 
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Line 49. An opulent citizen of Athens, applying to the philoſopher 
Ar1sT1PPUs, defired to know, what he ſhould give him to inſtruct his fon ? 
* A thouſand drachmas, replied Ar1sTieeus (about 32l. 5s. 10d. ſter.) 
* How!” ſaid the Athenian, © I could purchaſe a flave with that money.” 
Do ſo,” ſaid the philoſopher, * and thou ſhalt have two;' giving him to un- 
derſtand, that his ſon would have the manners and vices of a flave, if he 
did not afford him the means of a liberal education.—Ascnam, Queen 
Er1zaBETH's preceptor, has the following remarkable paſſage, to the like 
effedt. Pity it is,“ ſays he, © that commonly more care is had, yea, and 
that among men deemed wiſe, to find out rather a cunning man for their 
horſes, than a cunning man for their children. They ſay nay, in words, 
but they do ſo in deed; for, to one they will give a ſtipend of two hundred 
crowns by the year, and loath to offer the other two hundred ſhillings : 
God, that ſitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to ſcorn, and reward- 
eth their liberality accordingly ; for he ſuffereth them to have tame and 
well-ordered horſes, but wild and unfortunate children; and, therefore, 
in the end, they find more pleaſure in their horſes, than comfort in their 
children.” | 
Line 95. THRASYMACHUS, born at Carthage, and SecunDUs CARRINAS, 
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both profeſſors of Greek, the firſt at Athens, the other at Rome, are the 


charaQters alluded to. 

SOCRATES, the moſt exalted character antiquity, and perhaps human 
nature has to boaſt of, taught at Athens; his virtue proved his deſtruction ! 
— Being condemned to die, he wanted wherewithal to pay for the juice of 
hemlock which he was ſentenced to drink, and was reduced to the neceſſity 
of applying to one of his friends, for money to defray the expence of the 
poiſoned chalice, and diſcharge the jailor's fees. | | 

Line 108. See, She Stoops to Conquer, a Comedy by GoLDsM1TH: 2 
modern alluſion, and a recent fact are here ſubſtituted, iu place of thoſe 
in the original, to the ſame purport, but at this day rather obſolete. 

This curious, ſelf-willed, felf-dire&ed genius was, from this notable ex- 
ertion of ingenuity, ſucceſſively, in every ſtage of his life, inſtrumental to 
his own undoing ; he ſpeedily got through a handſome patrimony, and was 
not very long ago in a menial ſtation under the late Alderman Jenkin, and 
at laſt dwindled to a commmon labourer in a brickfield ! ! 


[t is truly ſhameful and a reproach co common ſenſe to hear the com- 


plaints of the expenſiveneſs of Education, equally unfounded as unreaſonable; 
the fopperies indeed of Education are ſufficiently expenſive, and the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, diet, lodging, waſhing and clothes, in theſe hard times no 
leſs felt by teachers than parents, for which there is no compenſation, can- 
not in any caſe be charged to the account of Literature; which, inde- 
pendent of its utility, is indiſputably the cugaresT article in the way of 
purchaſe.—The beſt School Education that can be procured, books, &c. 
included, ſeldom ſtands the parent altogether in fifty Guineas, diſburſed in 
a courſe of years, by petty inſtalments; for the moſt part ſcarcely a moiety 
of that ſum, and not one half of that, deducting the acceſſary and certain 
expenſes of rent, uſhers, ſervants, repairs, &c. &c, accrues to the teacher 
for years of fatigue, anxiety, and diſappointment, - O! wonderful encou- 
ragement to Letters !! XV. .S...MPÞ>> 
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